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have heon i filmed for 1874 : 

Series I. Transactions. Part I, coutaiuiug 4 Papers, and edition! 
of the genuine parts of T'unon^ and Pericles, by the Hew F. Gl 
Fleav, M.A., with Discussions on the Papers. 

Series it. Plays. The First two Quartos of Romeo and JuUet\ 
1597 and 1599, in a. simple Keprints; h. Parallel Texts] 
arranged so as to show their Differences, and with Collatioiii 
of all the Quartos and Folios ; all edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq 
[b. teas presented to the Society by H.R.H. Prince Leopoht\ 
one of its Vice-Presidents.] 

Series IV. Shakspere Allusion-Books. Part I. 1592-8 a.d. 
(Grreenes Groatesworth of Wit [written in 1592], 1596 ; Henr 
Chettle's * Kind-Harts Dreame ' [written in 1593] ; * Englande's 
Mourning G-arment ' [1603] ; A Mourneful Dittie [1603] 
five sections from Francis Meres's Palladis Tamia, 1598, &c.| 
&c.) ; edited by C. Mansfield Ingleby, Esq., LL.D. 

Copies of J)r Inglehy's Still Lion, and of Mr FurnivalVs\ 
Introduction to G^rvinus's Commentaries, icere presented to\ 
every Member. 



L -t . 



The following Publications have been issued for 1875 : 

Series II. Plays : Romeo and Juliet, c. a Eevised Edition of the 
Quarto of 1599, collated with the other Quartos and the Folios ; 
edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq., with Notes and Introduction. 
Henry V,, a. Reprints of the Quarto and F'olio, edited by Dr 
Brinsley Nicholson. 
Series I. Transactions, 187:1*, Part II, containing Papers by Messrs 
Hales, Fleay, Simpson, and Prof. Ingram, with Discussions on 
the Papers. 
Transactions, 1875-6, Part I, containing Papers by Messrs 
Spedding, Pickersgill and Simpson, and Professor Delias. 

Mr Halliwell has presented to every Member a cop^rfMr A. 
H. PageCs " Shakespeare's Plays : a Chapter of Stage History." 



Pablicatiuiia of the New Shakspere Society )ww at Press : 

Series II. Plays : Henry V., b. Parallel Texts of the Quarto and 
Folio ; c. a Revised Edition, with Notes and Introduction ; 
the whole edited by Dr Brinsley Nicholson. 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, pub. 1634, ed. by Harold Littledale. Esq. 

Series III. Originals and Analogues. Part I. a. The Tragicall 
Historye of Romeus and Juliet, written firat in Italian by 
Bandell, and no we in Englishe by Ar[thur] Br[ooke], 1562 ; 
edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. b. The goodly hystory of the 
true and constant loue between Ehomeo and Julietta ; from 
Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1567; edited by P. A. Daniel, 
Esq. 

Series Vl. Shakspere* s England. William Harrison's Description 
of England, 1577, 1587, edited from its two versions by F. J. 
Furmvall, M.A. 

Series II. Cymbeline, to be edited by W. J. Craig, Esq., M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
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^ The SubicripHom (£1 1#.) far 1875 became due on Jan. 1, and, if not yet 
'paid, should he »eni firikwiih (not to the Treasurer, but) to the Hon. Sfc., 
A. G. Snblgboyb, 'Esq., London Hospital, London, E., iy Money Order m 
the Chief Office, or to the SodMs account at the Alliance Bank, Barthokh- 
mew Lane, Lonaon, E.C, Members ore askt to give the Hon. Sec. a etandii^ 
Order for their Stftscriptions on their Bankers. A form is sent herewith. 

No books will be sent to any Member until liis Subsoriptioii 
for 1876, and his arrears, if any, are paid. 



First JRepart, Jtdyf 1875. 



§ 1. Objects and work of the Society* 1876. p. 5 

§ 2. The Society's Publications in § 5. Need of more Subscribers and 

1874. p. 4s Helpers. p. 7 

§ 3. Results of the Society s first yeat^s { d. Prizes to College- and School- 

work. * p. 5 ShaksperC'Classes. p. 8 

§ 4. The Society'' s Publications fbr Treasurer's Cash-Accoimt. p. 10 

§ 1. The New Shakspere Society was founded in the 
autumn of 1873 '^To do. honour to Shakspere, to make out 
the succession of his plays, and thereby the growth of his 
mind and art; to promote the intelligent study of him, and 
to print texts illustrating his works and his times.'^ 

The first work of the Society was to be, by "metrical tests,'* 
to get a trial order of the production of Shakspere's works ; 
which, when tsontrolld by higher tests, would fix as nearly as 
possible the succession of those works, and thus reveal the 
growth of the poet's art and mind. 

To start this work, the Committee reprinted that most 
able, but almost overlookt and disregarded, article by, Mb 
James Spbdding on the play of Emry VIII. (from The 
G&iitleman^s Magazine for August, 1850), which containd 
the most striking confirmation of Mr Tennyson's view of the 
play, and of the coincidence of the results of the higher 
criticism, and a metrical test — that of the extra syllable, — and 
which assignd, once and for ever, to Shakspere his part of 



2 Cohicidence of Metrieal Teds with higher Criticism, 

■ 

jihe play, and to Fletcher liis. The confirmation of Mr 
Spedding's results, by the late Mr Hickson on aesthetic 
grbmids, and by the unstopt-line and weak-ending tests, 
though not needed by those who could follow Mr Spedding^s 
criticism, yet gave all students faith in these metrical tests 
when us'd with judgment, and as aids to higher criticism. 

The reprinting of Mr Spedding's article was foUowd up 
by that of the late Mr Hickson's earlier one on The Two 
Nolle Ki/nsmen (from The Westminster Review for April, 1847) ; 
and his division of this Play between Shakspere and Fletcher 
was confirmd by the metrical tests of the extra syllable, the 
, 4-measure line, the unstopt-line, and the weak-ending. Again 
the metrical tests coincided with the higher criticism. 

A third time did they do so. Mr Tennyson had in his 
undergraduate days at Trinity (Cambridge), pickt-out the 
genuine from the spurious parts of Pericles; and in December, 
1873, read the genuine portion to Mr Fumivall. Mainly by 
metrical tests, though with aid from sssthetic critics, Mr Fleay 
selected this genuine part of Pericles from the spurious, and 
printed it in the Society's TrcmsacUons as the play of Marina. 

A fourth instance of like kind may be cited. Mr Richard 
Grant White, developing hints of prior critics, had decided 
that Shakspere wrote (besides the Induction) only those 
parts of The Tami/ng of the Shrew in which Katherine, 
Petruchio, and Grumio were concemd. These parts were 
pointed out in the Society's Transactions, and confirmd by 
the ryme-test^ and the unstopt-line test. A separation 
was also made by Mr Fleay between the supposd genuine 
and spurious parts of Timon ; but this and the Shrew division 
will require further investigation. 

Lastly, Professor Ingram in his Paper of Nov. 13, 1874, 

^ Other Papers will be found in tlie Transactions, in wHch the 
results of the ryme-test are given, generally without, though occasionally 
with, the data enabling the results to be verified. 
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Metrical Teste indi&penmhle, WorJc needed at them, " 3 

proved that the ' light- and weak-ending test ' pickt-oat the 
latest plays of Shakspere^ and arranged them in at least the 
probable order of their production. 

One result of the Society's first year's work has certainly 
been^ to bring out the value of Metrical Tests to an extent 
unexpected by Englishmen/ and to render these Tests hence- 
forth an indispensable part of Shakspere criticism here^ as 
they have long been in Germany^ though there their value iu 
helping to distinguish spurious work from genuine had been 
quite overlookt. 

Mr Spedding's suggested ' Pause-Test', the Committee 
hope that he will hereafter work out, and give his results, 
and the material for their verification, in the Society's 
Transactions. At the ' Speech-ending Test' Professor Ingram 
is working. The unstbpt-line and other metrical tests (except 
that of the light and weak endings) the Committee trust will 
find Members to take them up and carry out ; while others 
who are fit for it, devote themselves to the higher criticism 
of style and thought. 

How far the outward signs and the inward spirit of 
Shakspere agree, may be seen in the lately publisht work of 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, Professor Edward 
Dowden, LL.D., The Mind and Art of Shahspere,^ 



^ Against the unwise attempt to make these tests the sole ones of 
the dates of the plays, as strong protests have been utterd in the Society's 
rooms and publications as have been heard outside. 

^ The Director has procured the issue of a new and cheaper edition 
of the translation of the late Professor Gervinus's Commentaries on 
Shakspere (Smith, Elder & Co., 145.), of a cheap reprint of Singer's 
readable and handy edition of Shakspere's Dramatic Works (G. Bell 
& Sons, 10 volumes, 2«. Qd. a volume, bound in cloth), the prepara- 
tion of a Shilling Series of Shakspere's Plays for Schools, &c., under 
the superintendance of Prof. Dowden and himself, to be publisht by 
Messrs H. S. King & Co., Cornhill; and the publication of another Part 
of Mr E. Simpson's ' School of Shakspere ' by Messrs Chatto & Windus. 
Professor Dowden is writing a shilling * Shakspere * Primer for Mr J. E, 
Green's Series of Primers publisht by Macmillan & Co, 

I* 



4 The Societijs Transactions and other Pull teat ions. 

Another most important and interesting section 6f work 
has been opend by Mr Richard Simpson in his Papers on 
^' The Political Use of the Stage in Shakspere's Time " and 
^^The Politics of Shakspere's Plays/' At the Meetings at 
which those papers were read, the Members present felt that 
the subjects were too wide, and the historical training re- 
quird for their due discussion too great, for any definite 
conclusion on them to be come to at once within the range of 
the Society. This feeling the Committee share, and they 
triist that these Papers will receive from historians and anti- 
quarians the examination and consideration that they deserve. 
. The genuineness of the Porter scene in Macbeth the Com- 
mittee believe is settl'd by Mr Hales's Paper and the dis- 
cussions on it. The overlookt '^ speech of a dozen or sixteen 
lines " written by Hamlet for one of the Players, has been 
ably discusst in the Society's Tramsactions by Professor J. H. 
Seeley and Mr William Malleson. Though the speakers at 
the meeting at which the Papers were read were almost all 
iu favour of the view that the speech yras not in the Play as 
it now stands, yet Prof, ^eeley's position js still strongly 
maintaind by him, that the dozen or sixteen lines are in the 
Player-King's speech. III. ii. 196— 223, 

§ 2. Turning now to the publication of Shakspere-Texts* 
By the care and devotion of Mr P. A. Daniel, and the gener- 
osity of H.R.H. Prince Leopold, one of the Vice-Presidents 
df the Society — ^lately, to the relief of the nation, recoverd 
from his almost mortal illness — the Committee were able to 
issue in 1874 the Parallel-Text edition of the first two Quartos 
of Romeo and Jidiet (1597 and 1599) — ^invaluable for work 
at the play — and the simple reprints of these two Quartos. 

Mr Honry Huth was so good as to allow the Sociei 
reprint his three most rare originals of Qroi 
Wit, and Chettles Kind-hartes Dreame, i 



§ 2. The Society's Publications^ 5 

iivg Garment} Mr S. Christie-Miller allowd the reprinting 
of his unique copy of A Mournfull Dittie : and these, with 
many selections from other books, were edited by Dr Ingleby 
as Part I of the Society's Shakspere Alhision-Books, Owing 
to an unlucky omission to send the proofs of Gkibriel Hiirvey's 
Third Letter to Mr Simpson, this Letter, which does not refer 
to Shakspere (but does to Nash), was included in the Allusion^ v 
Books ; but still the Letter has an independent value of its 
own as an illustration of the time and the contemporaries of 
Shakspere. 

Besides Prince Leopold's gift of the Parallel-Text Quartos 
of Romeo and Juliet to every Member of the Society, the 
Committee receivd from Dr Ingleby 372 copies of his Still 
Lion, and from Mr iPumivall 500 copies of his Litroduction to 
Qervinua (^'The Succession of Shakspere's Plays and the use 
of Metrical Tests in settling it'^), which were distributed 
among the Members of the Society. 

The Committee desire to record their gratification, that 
the first public act of a son of the Queen of England has been 
the worthy one of giving a valuable Parallel- Text of Shak* 
spere^s first Tragedy to the Members of the New Shakspere 
Society; and they wish publicly to thank Prince Leopold for 
his princely act. 

To the other donors to,^ and workers for, the Society, the 
Committee^is thanks are due, and are gladly and warmly 
renderd. 

§ 3. The results of the Society's first yearns work are most 
encouraging. It has led the revival of interest in Shakspere that 
the theatres and press bear witness to ; it has enroUd nearly 

• ^ These tlie Director read in proof and revise with the originals. 
^ ^Mx Horace Howard Fnmess of Philadelphia, the editor of the 
le new Variorum Shakspere now in progress, gave us ten 
towards foundation-expenses. Mr Charles Childs, our printer, 
most kind and liberal in his treatment of us. 




6 § 3. Results of our first yearns Worh § 4. PuhHcatlons for 1875. 

450 Members ; it has establishfc Branch Societies, and helpt 
to form many reading parties ; it has issued four Texts, besides 
the three presented to it ; it has forcH on the notice of the 
English pubUc that most powerful and useful instrument in 
ShaTkspere criticism, '^ Metrical Tests "\ it has made known to 
this generation the genuine and spurious parts of Seniy VIII., 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, Pericles, and perhaps The Shrew and 
Timon; it has re-opend the question of Shakspere's Politics 
and the Political use of the stage in his time ; it has gone far 
to establish the genuineness of the Porter-scene in Macbeth; 
it has publisht the Parallel-Texts of Borneo and Juliet, and 
the separate Quartos of 1597 and 1599, besides some very 
rare Allusion-books ; it has procurd the publication of a new 
and cheaper edition of the Englisht Oervinus, and the issue of 
a cheap edition of Singer^s Shalcspere, &c. Its members Mr 
Halliwell and Prof. Dowden have publisht valuable works on 
Shakspere. 

It wants but an increast list of Members, and more 
workers with good heads, to ensure its lasting success. 

§ 4. For 1875 the Committee have already issued. 

In Series II, Plays .—Mr P* A. Daniel's revised edition of 
Momeo and Juliet (based on the Quarto of 1599), with an In- 
troduction, and full critical notes on the Text. 

Senry V: a. Facsimile Reprints of the Quarto and First 
Folio, edited by Dr Brinsley Nicholson. 

In Series I, Transactions : — Part II of the Transactions 
for 1874, completing the volume. Part I of the Transactions 
for 1875-6. 

Mr J. O. Halliwell has been good enough to present to 
the Society 600 copies of Mr A. H. Paget's pamphlet, 
'* Shakespeare's Plays: a Chapter of Stage History,'' 1878; 
and one has been sent to every Member. 

The Subscriptions at present paid ai'e not enough to 
justify any further issue of Texts during 1875; but if suffi- 




§ 4. Work^ in the Press. § 5. WaM of Money. 7 

cient money comes in^ one or both of the two next-namd 
publications will be sent out : — 

In Series IE, Plays : — Smry F, 6. Parallel-Texts' of the 
Quarto and First Folio^ arranged so as to show their differ- 
ences I c. B, revised edition of the Play^ with Introduction^ 
Notes^ and Parallel Passages from Halle's and Holinshed's 
Chronicles^ the whole edited by Brinsley Nicholson^ M.D. 

[In the Press. 

In Series III, Origmals and Arhologv^s : — ^Part I. a. The 
Tragicall Historye of Bomeus and Juliet, written first in 
Italian by Bandell, and^nowe in Englishe by Ar[thur] 
Br[ooke], 1562 ; edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. ; I. The goodly 
hystory of the true and constant loue between Rhomeo and 
Julietta ; from Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1567 j edited by 
P. A. Daniel, Esq. [In the Press. 

The following works are in the Press :— 

In Series IE, Plays :'^The Two Nolle Kmsnien, by Shak- 
spere and Fletcher; a. Facsimile Reprint of the First Quarto, 
with collations of the Second; b. a revised edition, with 
Introduction, Notes, and separate Glossaries of Shakspere's 
and of Fletcher's words; the whole edited by Harold Little- 
dale, Esq., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Oymhelme, edited, with Jntroduction and Notes, by W. J- 
Craig, Esq., M-A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Series VI, ShaJcsjpere^s Engh/nd. William Harrison^s 
Description of England, 1577, 1586; edited from its two 
Versions by F. J. Fumivall, M.A. 

ft 

§ 5. The number of Texts issued in the year depends 

wholly on the exertions of Members in getting more Sub- 

'. scribers to the Society.* A Society to promote the study of 

' It must be rememberd that the Society's work includes that of two 
Societies-r^*one for discussion, and for puhlication of Tratisactions, and 
another for Reprints — and therefore needs double the income of a Society 
with one function, »ay J^IOOO a year. 




8hak8PCSB^ and to proride tlie best bc^ for xbak abadj, has 
a right to expect the support of eray Englisk msa and 

woman with a jeaily gninea to q b. There is no question 

here of antiqnananism^ as there with the Eaify Englisk 

Text or any like Society. E^eiy < e who can lead^ can read 

Shaxbpekx : every one who < fi 1 patriotism^ knows that 

a wide intdligent stady i 1 Kxe mnst be a itati<Mial 



benefit. The Society whidi id led to fartho' this study 

is doing a good work for ! la ; and its Members should 
not hesitate to appeal to every fi nd and acquaintance for 
help^ in money and energy, to ry on the work. 

Subscriptions should be 1 v Lcn they are due, on t|ie 
first of the year, to enable ihe Com littee to settle soon what 
Texts they cim bring out during the year. Members witk 
banking accounts should sign an Order on their bankers for 
payment of their yearly subscriptions. A form of Order is 
sent to every Member with this Report, This plan saves aD 
trouble both to Members and to the Honorary Secretary. 
The Society^s Texts are sent out by its agent, Mr Hodsoll> 
SchooUPress, 22, Gower's Walk, Commercial Boad, LondoB, 
EL ; and all complaints as to non-delivery of books should be 
miule to him. 

4 0* Pfuei. To encourage the study of Shakspere> and 
bring the Society^s work under the notice of students, the 
Commlttoo propose to follow the example of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, and give yearly to a certain number of tUo 
more important Colleges and Schools in Great Britain, the 
United HtatoB, and Germany, some of the Society's completed 
publications. To this gift H.E.H. Prince Leojggld will add 
copy of Mr Daniel's Parallol-Text edition o 
Prizos have already been promist to the fol^' 
Oolli^ges : — 

Aimnpoliii, St Jolin*s Coll., Maryland, tl 
IJultittioro City College, U.8.A. ; Profc 



§ 6. Shakspere-Class Prizes, 9 

Bedford, Grammar School : Rev. G. W. Phillpotts, Head-Master. 

Belfast, Queen's College : Prof. Yonge. 

Berlin : Prof. Herrig's Academy. 

Bonn : Prof. Delius's Classes. 

California Universiiy, U.S.A. : Prof: Edw. R. SilL 

Cork, Queen's College : Prof. Armstrong. 

Dublin, Trinity College : Prof. Dowden. 

Galway, Queen's College : Prof. Moflfatt, 

Iowa University, U.S.A. : Prof. Barnes. 

Ithaca-, Cornell University, U.S.A. : Prof. H. Corson. 

London, City of London School : Rev. Dr Abbott. 

„ Cowper-St. Middle-Class School : H. C. Bowen, Esq., English 
Master. 

„ King's College Evening Classes. 

„ King's College School : J. W. Hales, Esq., English Lecturer. 

„ University College : Prof. Hy. Morley. 

„ „ „ School : E. R. Horton, Esq., Vice-Master. 

'Manchester, Grammar School : Rev. P. Walker, Head-Master. 
„ Owen's College : Prof. Ward. 

„ „ Evening Classes : Dr Ernest Adams. 

MiU Hill School : Dr R. P. Weymouth. 
Mississippi, Universiiy of, U.S. A. : Pro^ J. Lipscomb Johnson. 
Norwich School : Rev. Dr Jessopp. 
Philadelphia, Lafayette College, U.S.A. : Prof. Mstrch. 
St Andrew's University, Fife : Prof. Baynes. 
Strassburg : Prof. B. Ten-Brink's Classes. 

and the. Committee are willing to reoeive applications from 
more bodies of the kind. 



-f 



Early English Text Society (Subscription, one Guinea a year for the Original 

Series, and one Guinea for the Extra Series); Chaucer Society (two 

Guineas a year) ; Ballad Society (one Guinea a year) : Hon. Sec, Arthur 

G. Snelgrove, Esq., London Hospital, E. 

EMish IHalect Society (lOs, 6d. a year) : Director and Hon. Sec, the Rev. 

W. W. Skeat, 1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. . 
Fhilological Society (one Guinea a year, and one Guinea entrance): Hon. 

Sec, F. J. Fumivall, Esq., 3, St George's Square, Primrose Hill, N.W. 
Faleographical Society for facsimiles of Manuscripts (one Guinea a year^ ' 
Hon. Sec, E. Maunde Thompson, Esq., British Museum, London, W.C. 
^enset* Society for Elizabethan Reprints (two Guineas* a year) : Agents, 
Messrs Simms, Printers, Manchester. 

ian Club for Elizabethan and Scotch Beprints (two Guineas a year): 
. Sec, Alexander Smith, Esq., Laurelbank Place, Shawlands, Glasgow, 
^fl Elizabethan and other English Beprints : Mr E. Arber, Bowes, 
L^ate, London, N. 

^ill, (much of which Mr Tennyson and others attribute to Shakspere) 
Kksid in the T; 5 5 Bouhtftd Plays of Shakspere^ at 1*. M,, paper 

%■% M. u, guv edges. 
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COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMEKT: 

DIRECTOE: FREDERICK J. FURNIVALL, ESQ. 

TEEASUKEE : HENRY B. WHEATLEY, ESQ. 

HON. SEC. : ARTHUR G. SNELGROVE, ESQ., London Hospital, 

London, E. 



J. MEADOWS COWPER, ESQ. 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, ESQ. 
DANBY P. FRY, ESQ. 
HENRY HUCKS GIBBS, ESQ. 
REV. BARTON LODGE. 
REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY. 



REV. DR. RICHARD MORRIS. 
J. A. H. MURRAY, ESQ. 
EDWARD B. PEACOCK, ESQ. 
REV. WALTER W. SKEAT. 
HENRY SWEET, ESQ. 
W. ALDIS WRIGHT, ESQ. 



( With power to add Workers to their nvmber.') 

BANKEES: 

THE HEAD OFFICE OF THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 

Princes Street, E.C. 

PUBLISHEES : TRUBNER & CO., 67 & 69, LuDGATB Hill, E.C. 



The Early Enfflish Text Society was started in 1864 for the purpose of 
bringing within the reach of the many the hitherto inaccessible treasures of 
Old English literature, and of clearing England from the reproach under 
which she has so long rested of caring little for the monuments of her early 
language and life. During the ten years of its existence the Society has 
been successful in issuing to its subscribers a large number of Texts illus- 
trating the language, the history, the belief, and the habits of our ancestors. 
The publications of the Society appeal to those interested in the history of 
their native language and land j to men who can trace in these records 
the intimate connection which exists between the present and the past, and 
who can see in such records the dead past become a living reality. 

The publications of T^e Early English Text Society are divided into Four 
Classes. I. Arthur and other Romances. II. Works illustrating our Dialects 
and the History of our Language, including a Series of re-editions of our 
early Dictionaries. III. Bibucal Translations and Religious Treatises. 
IV. Miscellaneous. (The Extra Series ^ which commenced in 1867, is in- 
tended for re-editions.) 

The Publications for 1866 are out of print, but a separate subscription 
has been opened for their immediate reprint. The Texts for 1864, and all 
but three for 1865, have been reprinted. Subscribers who desire the Texts 
of all or any of these years should send their names at once to the Hon. 
Secretary, as many additional names are required before the Texts for 1866 
can be sent to press. 

^ The Subscription is £1 \s. a year [and £1 1^. (X^arge Paper, £2 12s. Qd.) 
additional for the Extra Series], due in advance on the 1st of January, 
and should be paid either to the Society's Account at the Head OflBce of tht 
Union Bank, rrinces Street, London, E.G., ot by Money Order (made pay- 
able at the Chief Office, London, and crosst * Union feank ') to the Hon. 
Secretary, Arthur G. Snelgrove, Esq., London Hospital, London, E. 
^United-States Subscribers, who wish their Texts posted to them, must pay 
tor postage 5^. a year extra for the Original Series, and 3*. a year for the 
Extra Series.) The Society's Texts are also sold separately at the prices put 
after them in the Lisiis. 
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LIST OF PAPERS 

READ AT THE ?f EW 8HAKSPEBE SOCIETTS MEETINGS, AT UNIVERSITY GOLUOl 
OOWEB 8T, W.C., FROM OCTOBER, 1874, TO JUNE, 1875. 

Fri/Jay, October 9. The Politics of Shakspcre's Historical Plays ; by Richard So| 

Frirlay, Ncnrember 13- The 'Weak Endings' of Shakspere, in relation to the Chrtw 
of his Plays ; by Professor J. K. Ingram, LL.D., Trin. ColL Dublin. 

Frirlay, December 11. I. On Hamlefs inserted Speech of "a dozen or oxteeni 
by William T. Malleson, Esq., and Professor J. R. Seeley, M.A., Cambridge. I 
Discussion on the Play of Cymhdvne ; opend by F. J. Fumivall, Esq., M.A. 

Friday, January 8. On the first Two Quartos of Eamlety 1603, 1604 ; by the Rer.l 
Abbott, D.D. ( This paper is not inteifided fcyr printing.) 

Friday, February 12. I. On the Comedies of Mucedorris and Fair Em; i)y Bk 
Simpson, Esq., B.A. II. A Letter to the Director on a New Metrical Testi 
of the mid-line end of speeches) for ascertaining the Chronology of Shakspere'sH 
by Prof. J. K. Ingram, LL.D. III. Notes on German Shakspere Literature 
Prof. E. Dowden, LL.D. IV. On Characteristics of Ben Jonson (Extracts fo 
Lecture) ; by E. H. PickersgiU, Esq., B.A. 

Friday, March 12. I. On the Date of JtUiiis Ccesar; by J. W. Hales, Esq., M.A 
On Shakspere's correct use of the Expression " Evening Mass " in Borneo and J\ 
by Richard Simpson, Esq., B.A. III. On the literal use of the word "sea"D 
phrase " sea of troubles " (in Hamlet), 

Friday, April 9. I. On the Bond Story (Merch. of Venice) ; by Miss L. Toulmin S 
n. On the Quarto and Folio of King Lear; by Prof. Delius. III. On the con 
edition of Richard III. ; by J. Spedding, Esq., M.A. 

Friday, May 14. I. On the Date of King John; by Brinsley Nicholson, Esq.,* 
II. On the Old Hamlets; by R. Simpson, Esq., B.A. 

Friday, June IL On the Originals of Shakspere's Plots ; by Henry B. Wheatley, 

Ofiers of other Papers and of Scraps are desired, and should be made to Mr Fun 
3, St George's Square, Primrose Hill, London, N.W. The Committee can appoi 
4th Friday of any month for the reading of any extra Paper that they approve. 




• NEW SHAKSPERE B0CIETY*8 PUBLICATIONS. 3 

fThe following Publications of the New Shakspei*e Society have been issued for 1874 : 

»s I. Transaotiona : The New Shakspere Society's Transactions, Part I, containing 
tfour Papers- by the Rev. F. G. Fleay, M. A., with Reports of the Discussions on them, 
Wk Table of the Quarto Editions of Shaksi)ere's Works, 1593-1630; and a print of the 
genume Parts of Ttmonand Pericles; with an Appendix containing, 1. Mr James 
Spedding*s Paper on the several shares of Shakspere and Fletcher in Henry VIII, 
writh the late Mr S. Hickson's, Mr Flea/s, and Mr Fumivall's independent confirm- 
ations of Mr Spedding's results. 2. The late Mr ^. Hickson's Paper on the several 
pharos of Shakspere and Fletcher (when younjj) in the Two Nohle ^his^nen, 
i^th Mr Fleay's and Mr FumivalFs Notes, and Tables of Metrical Tests, confiiming 
Mr Hickson's results. 

II. Plays: 1. A Parallel-Text Edition of the First two Quartos of Romeo and 



uliet, 1597 and 1599, arranged so as to show their Differences, and with Collations 
all the Quartos and JFolios, edited by P. A. DanieL Esq. 



This^Edition is presented to the Society by H, M, H. Prince Leopold, one of its 

Vice-Presidents. 
The First two Quartos of Borneo and Juliet 1597 and 1599 : simple Reprints, 
edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. 

m IV. Shakspere Allusion-Books. Part I. a. Greenes Groatesworth of Wit [written 
in 1692], 1596 ; b. Henry Chettle's * Kind-Harts Dreame ' [written in 1593] ; c. * Eng- 
landes Mourning Garment ' [1603] ; d. A Moumeful Dittie, entituled Elizabeths 
l40sse, together with A Welcome for King James [1603] ; e. extracts from * Willobie 
liis Avisa ; Or the true Picture of a Modest Maid, and of a Chast and constant 
*wife,' 1594 ; /. extracts from Marston, Carew, &c. ; g. Gabriel Harvey^s Third Letter, 
from his * Foure Letters and certain© Sonnets/ 1592 ; h. five sections, — Poetrie ; . 
Poets ; Comparative Discourse of our English Poets, with the Greeke, Latine, and , ^ 
Italian Poets ; Painters ; Musique ; — ^from Francis Meres's Palladis Tamia, 1598, 
&c. &c. ; edited by C. Mansfield Ingleby, Esq., LL.D. 

Dr Ingleby presented to every Member of the Society who had paid his Subscrip- 
tion by Nov. 7, 1874, a copvof his Still Lion, an attempt to establish a Science 
of^Crttidsm of Shaksper^s Text. Mr Fumivall also presented to every Member a 
copy of his Introduction to Gervinus's Commentaries. 

The foUowii^ Publications have been issued for 1875 : 

48 II. Plays : 4. A revised !^dition of the second, or 1599, Quarto of Romeo and 
JiUiet, collated with the other Quaji;os and the FoUos ; edited bj P. A. Daniel, Esq. 
6. Henry V: a. Facsimile Reprints of the Quarto and First Foho, edited by Brinsley 
Nicholson, M.D. 

08 I. TransactionSf 1874, Part II ; 1875, Part I, Containing Papers by Messrs Hales, 
Fleay, Simpson, and Spedding, and Professors Ingram and Delius, with Reports of 
the Discussions on them. 

MrHalliweU has presented to every Member a copy of Mr A. H. Pagefs "Shake- 
speare's Plays : a Chapter of Stage History." 

The following Publications of the New Shakspere Society a,Te in the Press : 

68 n. Plays: 7, 8. Henry V: b. Parallel Texts of the Quarto and First Folio, 

arranged so as to show their differences ; c. a revised edition of the Play ; the whole 

edited by Brinsl^ Nicholson, M.D. 

, 10. The Two_ Noble Kinsman, by Shakspere and Fletcher ; a. A Reprint of the 
Quarto of 1636 ; h a revised Edition, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial 
Index of all the words, distinguishing Shakspere's from Fletcher's, by Harold 
Littledale, Esq., Trinity College, Dublin. 

168 ni. Originals and Analogues. Part I. a. The Tragicail Historye of Romeus 
and Juliet, written first in Italian by Bandell, and nowe in Englishe by Ar[thur] 
Br[ooke], 1562 ; edited by P. A. Daniel, ^sq. b. The goodly hystory of the true and 
constant loue between Rhomeo and Julietia ; from Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1567 ; 
edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. 

ies VI. Sha&sper^s England. William Harrison's Description of England, 1577, 
1587, edited from its two versions by Fredk. J. Fumivall, Esq., M. A. 

iii n. Cymbeline : a. A Reprint of the Folio of 1623 ; b. a revised Edition, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. J. Craig, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Tlie 5:t!i"i'T'J::s" ▼iris !iaT» ^ea ^aici^SvB': 5t inclriirfii . — 

O.tvnij.!:, izii E-a^rr TL rir: i i J: . TTit* Trie T::&n«ij^ «id H« 

?4i-n 3. ^ F:. ' 

2l P«ni>i 7-rTi- :c tze : ^jt^lt icar:'' ?!aT<? ic.L fieir ^er^-c* is the First 

Tr.'zi: ::.La:ix:» : Riiiiiiiri ITL '^i : i H^htj I"^. -^r : Zt:€.'^ uid Cressidil 

li^ar. *ir : v. *ej:^ :±je r^iadtc:? :t ihe F iii Ttfi^ * zzaz. :t die prerdousi 

Of V'Vjnlo. f:»ir 7*i^3. Qi- Q^ 5"i. i2»i i rfv^ije: T>;ii 
3L P**-aI>l T*n» :t '±£ rr. *ir!i»isc ^j»;ar^ s -t yd'.^jnxT ytdit's DieiiB,| 

K*r:hai:t :f V-aiiinr : •.: jc.-:^ Thj.'ii e^i:-' c is jie *:etter bttSB f«?r a reTisedl 
4^ Th* Fint C^jkni.i* :t 3I--:Ji A:-: iS.ir: V ■r'r'r-z : Lme* LaN.crs Lest ; 

I Her^TT rv ; fr:ci "^ii-ih. the xcies iz liie F.i: ▼«« rrinred. 
K^f;-';^* h, i^rairtr' :t tb* rer\ir-^': F.c«: P*jiTs^ wt^ o.:ui6bMaw When pai 

th;rf^ pftft-aa^e* w!ii:h. Sfcafcsc^en* iw*! n»:ci ^.r^* Flxitarch. HofinshcAj 

lliC.^'h OiT-.iii'^Lej, Ac, wlI ce jriztcti -.xcvijiTe cbe reite o< his 

IJliti-.H^al Plav^. Als:- the rl-s •:! rbe ot'ipiiiTj x 'The TanuD? of 1 1 

* Prcrao* atd <2a5S£Ln*inv.* " The f :cL:Ies*:cie raLiae ot K^y; Joha.' &&, 
prfnt^ parallel with the pli^ts of Slaksrer^'s Pats that vm fomi^d (Hi 
III all Reprints of Qnart«> azbl F'?ti'> elftf-.-cs of Sfcakspere * Plftjs^ tibe 
of act, scene, amd Ime, will be given in the nardn. ii> as lo make tiie 
handj to work with. 

tritB V. Th^ Ccmiemporary Drama. Works ?u^.cested bj Mr Richaid SiiilMi| 
7A« Acaa^miy^ Jan. 31, 1S74. p. l*2:.vi ~: — 

«, Tfie Worka of Robert Greene, Th:«iiias Nash ^^th a selection firom 
Ifarvej^M;, Thomas Lod^, and Henrr Chettle. 

h, lihH Arrai^ment of Pans (Peele's ;' Arden of Feverjham : 6eoi_ 
Lffcrine ; Kins Edward III (of which Act iL is bv a different hand, 
almort certainly Shakspere's; ; Mucedonis ; Sir John Oldcastle : Thomas 1 
CrornweJI ; The Merry Devil of Edmonton : The London Prodijsal ; ThePvi 
A YorkMhire Tragedy ; Faire Em ; The Birth of Merhn : The Bqege d '" 
Tfie Life and Death of Thomas Stoclev ; A Warning to Fair Women. 

* The Prrxli^^al Son,' and * Hester and Ahasuerus,' extant in German 
c. Tlie Martinii(t and Anti-Martinist Plays of 15S9-9I ; and the Plays rdatiiigti| 

'jiiarrel l>etween Dekker and Jonson in 1600. 

fl lAnU (d a)) the Companies of Actors in Shakspsre's time, their 
HayftmL Plays, and roets. 

e. l)r Will. Gagers Meleager.s^ tragedy, printed Oct 1592 (with the corrtw, 
relating to it between Dr Ga^er of Christ Church, and Dr John Rej 
f>;ryiiw (Univ. Coll. Oxf. MS. J. 18 ; and at Corpus). Also, Reynolds's re| 
in 15(13, * The Overthrow of Stage Plays,' &c., with the letters oetween hinj 
(ientillM. Alflo, GentiWs 'Disputalio de Actoribus et Spectatoribus Fab * 
lion nfftundw.* Ilannov. 1659. And * Fucus sive Histriomastix ' (a play i 
IU!ynold«), Lambeth MS. 838.). 

/. llr»b«rt Choster's Lov^s Martyr-^from which Shakspere's lines to the ' PhoeiW 
'J'lirtle ' were taken — with an Introduction showing who Salisbury was, to w 
tho Ohonifl Vatum dedicates the book ; and showing the relation between 
jmm afi(l HhakHpore's Cymbeline. 

h^ird //, and the other Plays in Egerton MS. 1994 (suggested by Mr X 
llnlDw^ll;. 
TIh^ lU^iiirno frcuri PcmasflUfl, 1606 ; to be edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart 

irlei VI. Kidwanl Hako'n Touchstone, 1574 ; William Stafford's Compendious or ln^ 
lil.vttmiwitinn nf arrtej/yie ordinary Complaints of divers of our CountreyrM^ 
(hfnf our Jf't}/M, l5Hi ; and Thomas Powell's Tom of all Trades, 1631 ; editea 
K. .1. Kurni villi, Khci., M.A. 

irisH VII. /\ff/Mfrririi, (C'd. Ancient Mysteries, with a Morality, irom the Digl^ 
I MM, ro n«llt(M| from iho unicpio MS. ty the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. ; The Ti 
Mffiifrrifs^ i(» (mIUimI from the imi(iuo MS. by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 

)ri«i VIII. Minrrfffinfous. Aut()ty|)Os of the parts of the Play of Si/rThonuu Mm\ 
nmy p'»f;Hll»ly bo in yo\mg Siiakhpere's handwritinff. fro^ 
TliomnM HyuuM-'H * TragodioN of the Inst Age coi ^ 

and hiM * ABhort View of Tmgody of the last Agv , 
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THE NEW SIIAKSPERE SOCIETY. 



{THE FOUNDERS PROSPECTUS REVISED.) 



^o do honour to Shakspebe', to ma]^e out the succession of his plajrs, and 
ireby the growth of his mind and art ; to promote the intelligent study of 
1^ and to print Texts illustrating his works and his times, this New Shakspere 
'm^y is founded. 

It is a disgrace to England that while Germany can boast of a Shakspere 
siety which nas gatherea into itseK all its countrys choicest scholars, England 
Qow without such a Society. It is a disgrace, again, to England that even 
iv, 268 jrears after Shakspeke's death, the study of him has been so narrow, 
i the criticism, however good, so devoted to the mere text and its illustration, 
1 to studies of single plays, that no book by an Englishman exists which deals 
any worthy manner witn Shakspeke as a whole, which tracks the rise and 
iwtli of his genius from the boyish romanticism or the sharp youngmanishness 
his early plays, to the magnificence, the splendour, the divine intuition, which 
ark his ablest works. The profound and generous " Commentaries " of Ger- 
nus' — an honour to a German to have written, a pleasure to an Englishman to 
ad — ^is still the only book known to me that comes near the true treatment and 
>6 dignity of its subject, or can be put into the hands of the student who wants 
*know the mind of Shakspeke. I am convinced that the unsatisfactory result 
"tiie long and painful study of Shakspeke by so many English scholars— several, 
fen of great power and acuteness — arises mamly from a neglect of the only sound 
ethod of banning that study^ the chronological one.* Unless a man's works 
e studied in the order in which he wrote them, you cannot get at a right 
iderstanding of his mind, you cannot follow the growth of it. This has been 
cdally brought home to me by, my work at Chaucer. Until I saw that his 

1 This ipellmg of our great Poet's name is taken from the only unquestionably genuine 
rnatures of his that we possess, the three on his will, and the two on his Stratford conveyance 
d mortgage. None of these signatures have an e after the k ; four have no a after the first 

the fifth I read -eere. The e and a had their French sounds, which explain the forms 
liaxper*, &c. Though it has hitherto been too much to ask people to suppose that Shak- 
BUB knew how to spell his own name, I hope the demand may not prove too great for the 
ctgination of the Members of the New Society. 

* Miss Bnnnett*B translation, with an Introduction by myself, is publisht by Smith and 
<ier, 12». Mr H. N. Hudson's ^Shakespeare: his^ife, Art, and Character' (Sampson Low 
ci C0.3, with comments on twenty-five of his best Plays, is the best original commentary of its 
id in Englif^h that I know. It is of course much indebted to German criticism. Mrs 
cnieson's Charact^ri^tiet of Women (d«., Routledge) has some most subtle and beautiful 
idles of Shaki$pere*s chief woman-cr^aitions. See too Prof. Dowdeu's able and interesting 
ittd and Art of Shokspere. (H. S. King.) 

* The ordinary editions put the Plays higgledy-piggledy ; often, like the Folio, beginning 



th Shakspere' s almost-last play, the Tempest ^ and then putting his (probably) third, the 
00 Gentlemen of Verona, next it No wonder readers are all in a maze. Further, though I 




itkn of 1597), or in The Comedie of Errors, iii 2, 

Sing, Siren, for thy selfe, and I will dote ; 
Spread ore tite siluer uauejs thy golden hatresy 
And «*> M. bj^ejd Ik take the[m], and there lie :) 

rp id iim CttK 'x Yvi ou^htuH we aU to have been able to do it from the 
t tf-vmf 
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Pity was his first original work, the key of hia life was undiscovered ; butt 
found, it at once opened his treasure-chest, the rest of the Jewek he has U 
were at once di^cli^ed in their right array, the early pathetic time of his lifei 
clear, ita contnutt nilh the later humorous oue shown, and, for the first timei 
47IJ years, the dear old man stood out as he was known in Wycliffe's time: a 
thing of thin kind must take place in the iniud of every one who will cant 
and reverently follow Shakspeee's atepa on his way up to the throne of Uta* 
where he, onr English poet, sits, the glory not of our land alone, but of then 

Dramatic poet though Shaksfeke is, bound to 1»^ himself in his won 
and manifold creations; taciturn " as the secrets of Nature" though he beij 
in thi« Victorian time, when our geniuses of Science are so wresting her tf 
from Nature as to make our days memorable for ever, the faithful stniM 
SHjULSFERE need not fear that he will be unable to pierce through the m 
of forms that exhibit Shaxsfebe's mind, to the mind itself, the man hJa 
aud see him as he was ; while in the effort, io the enjoj'meat of his new) 
the work» will find his own great reward. 

Fortunately for us, ^jhaksfebe has himself left us the most satisbtt 
because undesigned — evidence of the growth in the mechanism of his art,B 
gradual changes in his versification during his life, changes that most il 
every intelligent reader, and which I cannot at all understand the past nt^ 
To cite only one such cnange, that from the sparing use of the unstopt lineti 
frequent use of it ' ; — a test which, when applied to three of Suakspbre's w^ 
and three of his ripest (though not best) plays, gives the following result,— 

ProportiDD Df aoitopt i Fn>parUoB of i^ 

Eu-lLnt FUri- UUEB Id Bltipt uiux. I^Ust FlliL lion to tiaH ■ 

I»aea Lsbuut's Luat 1 in [814 Tbe Tempest 1 in 3-01 

The Cumedy of Bmian 1 in 107 Cj-mbeline Kingot Britsine 1 in 2 'it 

The two Oont, gf Veruna 1 in 10- | The Winter'a Tale 1 in 2W 

surely shows its exceeding value at a glance, though of course it alone i 
conclusive. Working with this and other mechanical tests— such as Mr f 
ding's, of the pause, of double endings (or redundant final syllables), of the' 
ending in a«, in, &c. (including light endings), the use of rymes, Alexandi 
Ac.— we can, without much trouble, get our great Poet's Plays into an ori 

flnit 10 linoB. The lata o n as "n 

of Shokapera'B Vcisigcali 
Early) Zouei Labnur » 

^ U W'iTaoMSg'bai'muiaUaa'l.'iaiiiiiLC 

fi»r, I D y UQg ith»Liit« muluHH could hi fkV bme nu'd 

AaaniMl I ^.1 a To bring htm bsen alnu : ulUiaiiEh perhiia 

Mlwir ti.,1 ) u uue luw d ui Bia lis ILords) It mu ha baud M Conit, Uift nioh ■■ m* 

Inih&tFiFl r ) 1 hsuelunwiinieliliBinilKi. Ouia biera, lumt haoa, Ifa Owl-Iawea. and l| 

vapH r u flllU drcftajo dud iinre HDd thereop lookaF Mu maka leMia itroDHr haad. the vhlab In i 

for when woD d f n rn; Lonl or jon, or joa, U> It b Ilka him) ml|^ hnaka out. aad aiM 

Harwfn It r If ulwtic^DudB Hiierd Won t. hi : Tat l»t notprobaWa 

fh" ' v'' I IS It'we^o'feo™ t"£Wij™a°h »'t«iir°'" " 

£rpr ., nr Hon perllloiu then lbs head. 

*uJ.luu 1.. r ' * " " 
' The proporlion in The Life of Eing Menry the Eight is 1 in 276 ; hut in this plaj 
ftre clou iracna ut aautber hnnd— Flotchcr b, Mr Tennyson tells mo. (Siyi Mr Spedding 
"" '-"-■- •'-- • t 1850, and Iha moat striking confirmation- ''' 



19S, and othera ; uU printed in tlie Appendi 
iactioni, 1874.) The last ' ■- -' "- 

,s written nrat in liliiMiietlis time,— at Ihe lim " ' 



tlio New Shak'pere Society' e Tranaactione, 1874.) The W kmg speech of Cnmiaet 

if it wns written Brat in EliiMheth'8 time,— at Ihe time of >■- ' '' " i " Mi " ' » «mo1>: 

iind a complimenloiT bit on King -T- ^ ^fl 

always held, and toe MetricAl test V 
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ch we can then apply the higher tests' of conception, characterization, know- 
j of life, music oi line, dramatic development, and imagination, and see in 
far the results of these tests coincide witn, or differ from, those of the former 
whether the conscious growth of power agrees or not with the unconscious 
>^ge of verse.* 

^Having settled this, we can then mark out the great Periods of Shakspere's 
ri— whether with Gervinus and Delius we make Three, or, guided by the 
ise-test, with Bathur^t, we make Four, or with other Critics Five, and define 

Characteristics of each Period.' We can then put forth a Student's Hand- 
el: to Shakspere, and help learners to know him. But before this, we can lay 
iti on Shakspere*s text, though here, probably, there will not be much to do, 
nks to the labours of the many distinguisht scholars who have so long and so 
ilifuUy workt at it Still, as students, we should follow their method. First, 
cmss the documents : print in parallel colimms the Quarto and Folio copies of 
h. plays a3 have both,^and determine whether any Quarto of each Play, or the 
io, should be the basis of its text,* with special reference to Richard III. 
5ondly, discuss all the best conjectural readings, seeking for contemporary 
ifinnations of them ; and perhaps drawing up a Black List of the thousands 
stupid or ingeniously fallacious absurdities that so-called emenders have 
rised. Thirdly, led by Mr Alexander J. Ellis, discuss the pronunciation of 
▲xspere and ids period, and the spelling that ought to be adopted in a 
lolars'-edition of his Plays, whether that of the Quartos or Folio,* or any of 
ULEspere's contemporaries. It is surely time that the patent aVjsurdity sliould 
ise, of printing 16th- and 17th-century plays, for English scholars, in 19th- 
atiiy snellin^. Assuredly the Folio spelling must be nearer Shakspere's than 
at ; and nothing perpetuates the absurdity (I imagine) but publishers' thinking 
e old spelling would make the book sell less. Lastly, we could (unless we then 
tmd it needless) nominate a Committee of three, two, or one, to edit Shak- 
!Xre's Works, with or without a second to write his Life. 

The above, the main, work of the Society, will be done as in ordinary 
;terary Mid Scientific Societies, by Meetings, Papers, and Du^cussions ; tlie 
ipers beii^ shorter, and the Discussions much fuller, than in otlier Ixidies. 
le Society^ first Meeting was held on Friday, March 13, at 8 p.m., at Uni- 
rsity College, Grower Street, London, W.C., as the Committee of the Council 

the College have been good enough to grant the use of the College rooms to 
e New Shakspere Society at a nominal charge, to cover the cost of gas and 
ing. Offers of Papers to be read at the Society's Meetings are wisht for, and 
omd be made to the Director. The Papers read vnlX be Issued as the Society's 
^nsactions, and will form Series 1 of the Societ/s Publications. 

The second part of the Xew Shakspere Societt/s work i^-ill l>e the publication 
— 2. ,A Series of Shakspere's Plays, beginning with the Ixjst or most in- 
ructive Quartos, both singly, and in parallel Texts with other sketch -Quartos 
the Foho, when the Play exists in both forms : and when not, from the Folio 
ly. This Series will include a. Reprints of the Quartos and first Folio ; 
trial-editions of the whole of S!taksjjer^s\ Plays in the spelling of the Quarto 

Folio that is taken as the basis of the Text 3 A- Series of the On^jinals 

* Mr J. W. Hales's 7 T*«t« are, 1. External "Evidf^ce (daU* of printiiig) ; 2. Internal 
om alliudona in the Plarii. k^.) ; 3. 3IetTe ; 4. Lan^ua^re and Style ''3 and 4 compriaed 
der Form) ; 5. Power of Chanist«rizat]':tt ; 6. DraTfifttic Unity ; 7. Knowledge of Life. (See 
'■e A.eademy^ Jan. 17. 1^4. p. 03 : Jan. SI, p. 117.; 

« The Sonnets and 3IiiiOT Poesi* Tr'.xiM be diMTiMrt ;n their chronolo;rical order with the Plays. 

■ The donbtfol Play* Iik* H«:- VI. T::u* Androni'^TM, Pfrriclf* ''of which Mr T^-nnyson has 

dvinced me thai Shkk*7«tTS: wrv*A at \ksty\ tie L«ar*»: in wLfch Pfrriclfri* loi^e* and find-* Li» wnfe 

d daughter: see a yrzA of tL^r.-j in \Lh AV^r ■^h4xktpere .Sorieiy'$ TrauHnciiomit Part 1), The 

»o Nohle Kin>TQ€a 'v^, ff'^ti. htt., A.yrl], ]'rp;7, aiii the Ko^nd Paper in the Appen^lix to 

Jfew Sfuiktptre iio^^^yt Try*..h^^ii'yr-t. 1*74. Part 1,, A:c:,, could be dLrcoMt ocre. The 

just iDeatioc*<^ -r..', ot *^.*x; fvr r -^ .Sxietr. 

SeoDnd ai*d Ti,'^ Ptr-A -/ li^ry VJ w^-aM be net beride *The first part of the con- 
*t]M trs* trt?**';T ' : ' 7 V-t M«:Trr Wive* ' by its tinst iketch. &c. 




Tfau-4*5-*-i'X.* vf \itk P,aT» ;n Ciuart/:^ for the S^y^iety, the ^ptiling of the text 
wm^iiLgf ^f^JrjSif vL.»nL«r Uuano or Folio, will be foUowd. 
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^nJ An/iIo^^4 of Sh/il'jmfre'g Play$, inclnding extracts from Xorth's Ph 
UfAinAh&i, 2tikd (AhfzT works used by him ; 4. A short Series of SkaJbtpere-Ali 
lUyjtf, coDteiaporary tracts, ballads, and dcKnunents alhidiTig-to or menti 
SffAK-jPi^E or Lis worti ; 5. A Selection from the CoRt^mparary Drama, 
Gi*rricjc'« OJlection, ic. : 6, ITorX:* on Shaktjj^re'i England, such as Han 
celebrated iMJsrrir/.ion of Englari^i, W. Stafford's Co/nplaiiUy ^c ; 7. A ck 
]/>ipcal Seiies of English Myit^rie*, Mirad^.- Plays, Interludi^j Made*, Com 
kc, np to Shak^pere'a time : 8. Miicellame*, inclading (at Mr Teimyson'i 
^fOitihit) Sfjme facsdmiles of Elizabethan and Jacobite handwritings^ to shor 
letters would be most easily mistaken by printers ; and (at Mrs G. H. Li 
isncjitsMion) r€a>rints of k.st-century criticisms on Shakspere, to show the M 
variatioas in the histor>' of opinion concerning him ; besides other occasionalu 

The Society's Trarunctioim will be in &vo • its Texlt will be issued in al 
wntik quarto^ the quarto for Members only ; but as the Society's work iMj 
tially one of popularisation, of stirring-up the intelligent study of SHAflj 
amon;^ all cla.sses in England and abrt^d, all such publications of the 
the Committee think fit, will be printed in a cheap form, for genenJ ci 

Trie Presidency of the Society will be left vacant till one of our 
living TKietij sees that his duty is to take it. A long list of Vioe-Prea 
desiredl men eminent in Literature, Art, Science, Statesmanship or rank,*' 
to do honour to Shakspeee, as to further the work of tiie Society on I 
I hoj^e for a thousand members — many from our Colonies, the United 9 
and (iermany ; so that the Society may be a fresh bond of union betweej 
three great Teutonic nations of the world. I hope our New Shakspert M 
will laiit as long as Shakspere is studio. I hope also that every Mento* 
fvxnety will do his best to fonn Shakspere Reading-parties, to read thel 
chronohjgically. and discuss each after its reading, in every set of people, (J 
Institut^i, that ne belongs to : there are few better ways of spending thwel 
of a winter evening indoors, or a summer afternoon on the grass. Bl 
8^x;ifcties, or indej>eudent ones in union with us, should also be formed to 
mote these ll<^kbngs, and the general study of Shakspere, in their reapi 
hx^ilities. To such Societies as wish it, proois of the Pap^ers to be read inli 
will lie sf^nt in advance, so that each sucn Society can, if it pleases, read at fl 
its Meetings the same Paper that is read at the Parent Society on the same 

The S^K'iety will be managd by a Committee of Workers, with power! 
U) their numVxjr. The first Director will be myself, the Founder of the S( 
Its Treasurer will be William Payne, Esq., The Keep, Forest Hill, London 
its Honorary Secretary, Arthur (jf. Snelgrove, Esq., London Hospital, Londi 
its I5ank, the Alliance Bank, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. : its pi 
Messrs Childs, Bungay: Suffolk ; and its publishers, Messrs Triibner an 
67 and 59, Ludgajke Ml, KC 

The suljscription (which constitutes Membership, without election or pa 
of entrance-fee) is a Guinea a year, payable on every first of January 
Honorary Secretary, Arthur G. Snelgrove, Esq.^ London Hospital, Lond 
by choline, or Money Order payable at the Chief Office, E.C. The first 
•ubscrij)tion is now due. 

United States Members who wish their books posted to them, must pi 
year extra in advance, with their Subscription, to Mr Snelgrove, or \a 
y. J. Child, Harvard (Jollege, Cambridge^ Massachusetts, the Society's He 
Secretary for the United Stivtes of America. 

FUEDERICK J. FUKNIVALL, 
3, St George* s Square, Primrose Hilly Londcm, 1 
28 March, 1874. 
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Crosby, Joseph, Zanesville, Ohio, U.S.A. (by 
Mr A. R. Smith, 36, Soho Square, W.). 

Crossley, James, 2, Cavendish Place, All 
Saints, Manchester. [brook. 

Crowden, Rev. C, Grammar School, Cran- 

Cullmgford, W. H., 7, Pliilliraore Gardens, W. 

Cunningham, Colonel F., 18, Clarendon Road, 
South Kensington, W. 

Curtis, George Wm., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York, U. S. A. 



Da Costa, Dr J. M., 1609, Walnut A 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Dalton, Rev. J. N., Marlborough 3i 

Pall MaU, S.W. 
Dames, L. M., B.C.S., Assistant-Gotf 

sioner, Dera Ghaz6, Khan, Punj&b,! 
Daniel, Louis S., Melbourne, Victom 

of P. A. Daniel, Esq.). 
Daniel, P. A., 6, GrAyk Inn Square, W. 
Dartrey, Earl of, 30, Curzon Street, V. 
Davis, Sir John F., JBart., Hollywood,' 

bury, Bristol. 
Dawson, Samuel E., Montreal, Canadi. 
Day, Miss Elsie, Greycoat Hospital, m 

minster, S.W. J 

Delius, Prof. N., Bonn (by Mr D. Nut^ 

Strand. W.C). 
Derby, The Right. Hon. The Eari (rf,? 

James's Square^. W. 
Derham, Walter, Henley House, WolU 

on-Trym. 
DevonsWre, Duke of, K.G., 78; PiccadiW 
Dickson^ Samuel, 901, Clinton Street, A 

delphia, U. S. A. 
Diven, George M., 163, Water St, Ehi 

New York, U. S. A. pi 

Dixen. Thomas, Sunderland Street, Sil 
Dobell, Bertram, 62, Queen's Crescent, H 

erstock Hill, N.W. 
Doble, C E., 12, Mount Ararat Villas,! 

mond, Surrey. 
Doe, George, Castle Street, Toirinj 

North Devon. 
Dogget, Hugh G. (care of E. G. Dq 

Esq., St Peter's Hospital, Bristol). 
Dowden, Prof. E., 50, Wellington Rd. Do 
Downing, William, Golden Hillock I 

Sthall Heath, Birmingham. 
Dovle, John James, Traflford Villa, Aid 

E(Jffe, Manchester. 
Dozell, Henry, 26, Ordnance Road, St J 

Wood, N.W. 
Dublin, Archbishop of, Dublin. 
Dublin, The Library of the Univerc 

(by Messrs Hodges, Foster, ^nd Co. 

Gi-afton Street, Dublin). 
Dublin University Shakspere Socielj 

of Henry S. Gabbett, Esq., 31, 1 

College. Dublin). 
Duyschmfc, A. (care of J. Wiley & Son 

York, by Messrs Triibner & Co.). 
Dykes, Fredk., Wakefield & Bamsley 

Bank, Wakefield. 
Ebsworth, Rev. J. Woodfall, Molash 

age, by Ashford, Kent. 
Edinbm'gh Shaksnere Society (Him. 

John Wilson, Esq., 1, Randolph 

Edinburgh). 
Edmonds, Charles (Messrs Sotberan i 

36, Piccadilly, W.). 
Ellis, Alexander J., 25, Argyle Road, 

ington, W. 
Elt, Charles Henry, 1, Noel St, Islingt 
Elze, Professor Karl, Dessau. 
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**^iidne, Mrs Lafontainje, 3, Westbourne 
0rove, W. [stead. 

^daile, J. Kennedy, St Hill Place, East Grin- 

«»xis, Charles tf., Sidney House, Stoke 

^3Jewington, N. [inff. 

Nwans, Herbert A., 10, Portland Place^ Reaa- 

^»ans, Sebastian, Highgate, near Birming- 

^erard, C. H., Eton Coll., Windsor, [ham. 

■ftber, Keginald S., 37, Upper Gloucester 
Place, N.W. 

teber, Mrs, Little Comberton, Pershore. 

■B^ner, J. J., 2, Upper Phillimore Gar- 

. 4ens, W. 

iiQ^ay, F. J., Daisy Avenue, Albert Road, 
Longsight, Manchester. 

qBYersham Institute (care of. Charles Smith, 
iBsq., Faversham). 

MMd, Haiuilton G^ Thornton Road, Clap- 
ham Park, aw. 

:3idd, Joshua, Latchmere House, Ham Com- 
mon, Surrey. 

^nlinson, W., 6, Albert Terrace, Bedford. 

:3sh, A. J., 118, North Seventeenth Street, 

^Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

-altch, J. G., 5, Lancaster Terrace, Regent's 
Park N.W. 

*^tzgerald,* Wra., 16, Trinity Coll., Dublin. 

•leay, Rev. F. G,, Skipton, York. [S.E. 

"* orman, Alfred, 67, The Grove, Camberwell, 

'^orman, H. Buxton, 38, Marlborough Hill, 
St John's Wood (by Messrs Triibner & Co.). 

I^othergill, J. M., W. B. Lead Office, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Jf* jederickson, C. W. (care of Messrs J. Wiley 
and Son, New York, by Messrs Triibner 
and Co.). 

S'umess, Horace Howard, 222, West Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

B'umess, Mrs Horace Howard (ditto). 

B^urnivall, Frederick J., 3, St George's Square, 
Primrose Hill, N.W. {Director.) [N.W. 

B'urnivall, Mrs Frederick J., St George s Sq., 

Glabbett, Henry S., 31, Trinity Coll., Dublin. 

Qaisford, E. S., 29, Osnaburgh Street, Re- 
gent's Park, N.W. 

Gee^ William, the Vicarage, West Ham, E. 

Gench, F. E., 7, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

■jfierman Sliaksj^re Society (Dr R. Kohler, 

i Librarian), Weimar (Hon. Memb.). 

§6ibbs, H. JElucks, St Dunstan's, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 

,Gibbs, J. W. M., J. C. Bromhead's, Esq., 3, 
Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

Gibbs, Vicary, Cliristchurch, Oxford. 

Oilman, R. J. , Bisham Grange, Great Marlow. 

Glasgow University, Library of (by Mr J. 
Maclehose, 61, St Vincent St, Glasgow). 

Gk)odison, J., U. S. A. (care of Messrs Tmb- 
ner and Co.). 

Gordon, J. M., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Gosford, The Earl of, 105, Hariey Street, W. 

Gould, George H., 5, East 26th Street, New 
York, U. S. A. 

Grahame, William F., Chicacole, Ganjam, 



Madras (by Messrs Grindlay and Co., 65, 
Parliament Stre^ S.W.). 

Greely, Lieut. A. )¥., Signal Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., U. S. A. [Dublin. 

Greene, George Arthur, 10, Pleasants Street, 

Greenhalgh, James, Acresfield, Bolton. 

Grosart, Rev. Alex. B., Park View JBlackbum. 

Guest, John, Mooreate Grange, Rotherham. 

Guizot, Prof. G., 66, Ruede Bellechasse, Paris. 

Guy, Robert, Messrs Roberts &.McCubbin, 
60, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Hadfield, C. L., 23, Hampden St, Bolton, 
Lancashire. 

Hake, G. Gordon, 2. Dane's Inn, Strand, W.C. 

Hales, J. W., 1, Oppidans Road, Primrose 
HilL N.W. 

Hallj Mrs F. C. K., Broadway. Worcester- 
shire (care of J. 0. Halliwell, Esq., 11, 
Tregunter Road, S.W.). 

Halliwell, J. 0., 11, Tregunter Road, West 
Brompton, S.W. (3 copies). 

Halhwell, R. A., 12, The Grove, Hammer- 
smith, W. 

Hamilton, Miss, 108, Belsize Road, N.W. 

Hamilton, N. E. S. A^ Glasbury, Radnorshire. 

Hancock, C. F., Junr, Royal Institute, , 
Albemarle Street, W. 

Harcourt, Captain Alfred, 44, York Street, 
Baker Street, W. 

Hardwick. Charles, 74, Halston St, Hulmo, 
Manchester. [Chester. 

Hardy, James R., 390, Oldham Road, Man- 
Hargrove, Charles, 49, Himgerford Road, N. 

Harper, John, 11, Clephane Road, Essex 
Road, Islington, N. 

Harris, John, 386, Mountain Street, Mon- 
treal, Canada. [ton, S.W. 

Harris, M., 10, Angell Park Gardens, Brix- 

Harrison, J. B., P. 0. Box 168, Vineland, 
New Jersey, U. S. A. 

Harrison, Rev. W. A, St Ann's Vicarage, 
South Lambeth, S.W. [Dubhn. 

Hart, H., Chichester, 71, St Stephen s Green, 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 

Haven, Franklinj Junr, Custom House, Bos- 
ton, U. S. A. 

Haworth, J. Higson, 34, Queen Street, 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. [dilly, W. 

Hay, Rear- Admiral Lord John, 149, Picca- 

Haynes, W. B., 106, Drury Lane, W.C. 

Healy, A., Augustus, 5, Ferry Street, New 
York, U. S. A. 

Heath, Baron, F. R. S., m, Russell Sq., W.C. 

Heath, Robert A., Croydon. 

Heberden, C. B., 14, Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, W. [Row, W. 

Heinemaun, Dr R., Scientific Club, 7, Savile 

Heron, Sir Joseph, Rookswood, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester. 

Hetherington, J. Newby, 57, Canning Street, 
Liverpool. [enhead. 

Higgins, Vincent J., QQ, Bridge Street, Biik- 

llirsch, Gustav, 35, Princes Square, Bays- 
waier, W. 
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If'.'ir'W, Otc-ftctt H-, The Moant Witi«»T, 

liirS0±-irt*-irL f>rr, C B- Razhj. '.SarreV. 
lfiT&!inhf«rii^ Joij&thazi. 15.CaTexkiii§Si S|^ W. 
If «t^ Hexajf ^, i^TiLces Gale, Keoang- 

Ifk^>T, I>r C KaosfieSd, Takntmes. Ilf oni 
lA^nRny PfTjt J, K^% y^^lmrUM Bodkl 

J»fk3^/ik^ John, Cloiienj Pbce, Mandiest^-. , 
JsawoL (>j|«iftl E. C^ Og-'ieosborg, Xew 

y wk, L , 5*. A- j 

JtniiL J, W^ 15, Obaries Sa^ Hoxtoo, X. 
Jarm, I>^vu, Midkod Rrjod. Bedford. ' 

Jellkrj^, Mm, Alcrxaodra CoUege, Earisfoot 

T«5«Ta«, I^bliIl. j 

J^nkiiM, Ker, John, D,D,, Montreal, Canada. ! 
JeMK^, Ker, Dr Augmtas, School House, 

Nonrkh, 
Je%'Blake, Rer. Ih- T. W., Rugbj. 
Jf/Sielam. George, Olire Cott^^, Duhrich , 

K/jod, Brixt/>n, S.W. 
JohnxoiL Ricliard, Langton Oaks, Fallow- ^ 

field, Manchester, 
J</ij«i, Herbert, 1, Cliurch Court, Clement's 

JiOrje, KX\ 
Jr^eN. Rev, James, 26, Upper Leeson Street, j 

]>unlin, 
Kay, R, H., Pendleton, Manchester. 
%efine*ly. Miss F. E., 40, St Julian's Road, 

Kilbum, N.W. 

rsliaw, John, Cross Gate, Audenshaw, 

Manchester. 

nK» Thomas D., 26, Beaver Hall, Montreal 

fy<m. Sec. for Canada. 

rufsley, l>r George H., Southwood Lane, 

Hijjhgate. N. 

rkman. Ivev. J., 4, Thurlow Road, Hamp- 
■ul, N.W. 
JljiJKiit, Jf^jph. 27, Camden Square, N.W. 
Lfuioll, H. R., Holland House, Spring Grove, 

Inleworth, W. 
• Lftmb, Wm. Watson, Devis View, Lisbum 

Hoa/l, Iklfast. 
' Iiawreiice, F. J., General Post Office (by 

M(jssrH TrUbner and Co.). 

5C*mfieI(l, li^^rd, Pctworth House, Sussex. 

j(j, MJHH Jano, 24, Mcnion Square, South, 

l)ubliri. 

R«v. J. H.. (iramniar School, Bamet. 
. l>r Wickhani, 47, Green Street, Park 

,W. 
« Library, New York (by Mr E. G. 
on, 12, Tavistock How, Covent Garden, 

0.). 

Prof. T. A., Berlin (care of Messrs 
*h«r ^ Co., la, H(;(iford Street, W.C). 
f^\d. H. H. H. I'rinco. 

. Mrs G. H., Tlie PrioiT, North Bank, 

t5iit'« Park, N.W. 



LfTTcster. Rafe. CL Chgjnt Walk, 
L^oe^ttf . Mn Tc-fc Kn'iitsford. 
Linienck. Lr-id Bia&.ip ol -eve <rf Ber.l 
GraTesw 1, Wmtoo Boui, Leina' 

JM^, Mi» A. T. r. 
Littktiale. Har>jkL 3^ STdeniiam 

CoGirr Wi<ki?w. 
LiTerpi:«?L Free Pidbfic Libnry oi, 

Bri'wn Strset. LivinpooL 
Lfioii^D Letftatioii. Fmsbuir Ctrens,; 
L*j<i*|p:-ii. Libiarr ol the 

GcilibalL 
Lothian. Mannas c^ NewlMttie Al 

keith, X-K 
Lounsbarr, ProC T. R. (care of J. 

S>n. New York, br Messrs Trolnef ij 
L(7wdL Dr J. RdsseD, Hanrard ' 

Cambridge, MassadiUMtlB, U.S. 
Lomby, Rer. J. BawsoD, 1^ Maiy's 

Cambridge. 
LnshingtoQ,Prc£E.L.,TheCdl^e,61i 
Loshington, Franklin, 40, Norfolk Squr 
Lu^hington, Yemon, Q. C^ 21, New 

Spring Gardens^ S.W.* 
3Ia4:au]ay, Rev. George, 9, ^Hllerfiddl 

Edinburgh. 
ilacCarthy, D. F. (care of Messrs 

and Hemphill, 106, Lower BaggotSb^ 

Dubhn). 
MacDonald.Dr George, Hammersinitli,8! 
MacGill College, Montreal, Canada, 
^lacmillan. A., 29, B^oid Street, W.C 
MacMuUen. W., 2^, Baker St, LloydSq.,^ 
Magdalen College, OxfonL 
MaUeson, William T., 145^ New BofidSI 
Manchester, Duke of, 1, Great Stankopi 
Manchester Free Library. 
Manchester Union Club. 
March, Prof. F. A., Easton, Pennsyh 

U. S. A. 
Marshall, F. A., 21, Hans Place, Cb 
Marshall, Miss. [ 

Martin, Edward, Kenosha, Wisconsin,!) 
Marx, Francis, Arle-Bury, Alresf ord, E 
Mather, R., 118, Albion Road, Stoke 

ington, N. 
Matnews, T. G., Railway Clearing 1 

Seymour Street, N.W. 
Matthew, Fred. D., 94, King HenrVs 

N.W. ' ' s J^ 

Matthew, James E., 129, King HenrVs 
Matthew, J. W^ 92, Finchley Road, 1 
Maudslev, Br Henry, 9, Hanover Sq., 
MaunselL Edmund R. L., Edenmon 

heny, Go. Dublin. 
Mayo, Miss Mary. 
Mayow, Rev. M. Wynell (care of Me! 

Parker and Co., 377, Strand, W.C.) 
McElmoyle, John, Princeton College,! 

ton. New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Medlicott, W. G., Longmeadow, 1 

chusetts, U. S. A. 
Mercantile Library of San Francisc 
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; Trubner and Co., 57, Ludgate Hill, 

[cheater. 
George. The Glen, Moston, Man- 
olis Amenseum, Minneapolis, Min- 
, U. S. A. 

, Richard, Abchurch Chambers, 
rch Yard, E.C. (by Messrs Trubner 

).,57, LjidgateHill, E.C.). 

re, Claude J., 36, Hyde Park 

IS, W. 

eorge Storey, 4, Esplanade West, 

rland. 

W. R., Esq., 4, Clarendon Villas, 

[^own, Oxford. [deen. 

John, 21, Broadford Place, Aber- 

Octavius Taughan, Battersea, S.W. 

Rev. Br John, 4, Lee Terr., Lee, S.E. 

Prof. H., University CoUege, W.C. 

E. E., Head Master, Grammar 

, Melbourne. 

r., 6, Old Jewry, EC. 

^rofessor Max, Oxford. 

Royal Library (care of Messrs Triib- 

d Co., 57, Ludgate Hill, E.C). 

Rev. H. A. J., Trinity College, 

idge. 

Jeorge H. M., Albion Tube Works, 

treet, Birmingham. 

G., High School^ontreal, Canada. 

}.\Y., 19, Chapel Walks, Manchester. 

Rev. Fredenck P., 8, Richmond 

Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 

nuel, 8, Keir Street, Edinburgh. 

[e-on-Tyne Literary and Pmloso- 

Society. [don. 

be, S. rrout, Northcote, East Croy- 

3e, Mrs S. Prout, Northcote, East 

)n. 

•sey (College of), Princeton, New 

, IT. S. A. 

, W. Lewin, 13, St Mary's, York. 

versity Club, St James Street, S.W. 

Q, Dr Brinsley, Woodlands Roa^, 

r. H., The Grapge, Heaton Moor, 

)ort; 

, Rev. R. W., St James's, Mon- 

2lanada. 

. Parker^Philadelphia, U. S. A. (care 

A. R. Smith, 36, Soho Scjuare, W.). 

Irs J. Parker, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

• 

^euser, W., Dessau (care of Messrs 
& Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covent 

Q, W.C). [t«r. 

Foseph, 86, Oxford Street, Manches- 

, T. L. Kington, Charlton House, 

ledon, S.W. 
Eugene, 23, Gloucester Crescent, 

fs Park, N.W. 

]Iollege, Manchestar. 

Jnion Society, Ojf'^'*'^ 

I, Right BeTr B* ^^ of 






Page, Arnold H., 28, New Cavendish St, W. 
Pame, Cornelius, 9| Lewes Crescent, Kemp 

Town, Brighton. 

Payne, Joseph, 4, Eildare Gardens, Bays- 
water ^^ 

Payne, Wm., The Keep, Forest Hill, S.E. 
{TrecunMrer.) 

Payton, W., 14, Momington Crescent, N.W. 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore, U. S. A. (by 
Mr Allen, 12, Tavistock Row, W.C). 

Peacock, Reginald, Roker, Sunderland. 

Peel, George, Brookfield, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

Peirce, James, Conthill House, Bedford. 

Peirce, Prof. J. Ifc, Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

Percival, The Rev. J., Clifton College, Clif- 
ton, Bristol. 

Phillimore, Right Hon. Sir R. J., 5, Ar- 
lington Street, Piccadilly, S.W. 

Phillpotts, J. S., Grammar School, Bedford. 

Philp, Miss, 67, Gloucester Crescent, Re- 
gent's Park, N.W. [stoke. 

Pmpson, Miss £^ Monk Sherborne, Basing- 

PickersgUl, E. H., 44, Neville Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. 

Pickersgule, Mrs Harriette, 490, Edgware 
Road, W. 

Plunkett, George N., 14, Palmerston Road, 
Rathmines, Co. Dublin. 

Ponsonby^The Hon. Fredk. G. B., 3, Mount 
Street, W. 

Post Office Library and Literary Association 
G. P. 0. 

Priaulx, 0. de B.. 8, Cavendish Square, W. 

Queen's College, Oxford (Ijy Messrs Riving- 
ton, Waterwo Place, S.W.). 

Quick, Rev. R. H., Harrow. 

Raddatz. Prof. Charles, Baltimore City Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 

RaUi, Mrs Stephen, Cleveland House, Clap- 
ham Park, S.W. 

Ramsay, W. M., St John's College, Oxford. 

Ratcliff, Charles, Wyddrington, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Rawley, W. J., 2, Hart St, Mark Lane, E.C. 

Reade, A., Salt Hill, Slough. 

Redfem, Rev. Robert, Acton, Nantwich. 

Reeve, Henry, 62, Rutland Gate, S.W. 

Reid, Wm. Wardlaw, 16, Warwick Place, 
Peckham Rye, S.E. 

Rennick, C , Fonthill House, Atheling Road, 
North Kensington, W. 

Rhodes, Charles George. Manchester and 
Liveroool District Bank, Blackburn. 

Richards, Herbert, Wadham CoU.^ Oxford. 

Ridding, The Rev. Dr George, Wmchester. 

Rivington & Co., 41, High Street, Oxford. 

Robarts^. F., 27, Clement's Lane, E.C 

Rolfe, Wm. J., 405, Broadway, Camb., 
Mass.. TJ. S. A. 

Roofe, Arthur S., 177, Church Road, Isling- 
ton, N. 

Roofe, Wm., Craven Cottage, Merton Road, 
"Vandsworth, S.W. 
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4 8UQOB8TED PUBLICATIONS OF THE NEW 8HAK8PERB SOOiarr. 

The followiDg works have been suggested for publication : — 

1. Parallel Texts of the imperfect sketches of b. Ilamlet, and its Quarto 2 (witi 
Folio and a revised Text) ; c. Merry Wives of Wimlsor, and Folio i ; d. 
Contention, and Henry VI, Part 2, in Fi ; Tlie True Tragedji^ and Hemy 
Part 3, in Fi. 

2. Parallel Texts of the following Quarto Plays and their versions in the First Fi 
with collations : Richard III, Qi ; 2 Henry IV, Qi ; Troiliis and Cressida,< 
Lear, Qi : to show the relations of the Folio text tf> that of the previous 
Of Othello, four Texts, Qi, Q2, Fi, and a revised Text 

3. Parallel Texts of the two earliest Quartos of Midsummer Night's Dream,! 
Merchant of Venice ; to show which edition is the better basis for a revised 1 

4. The First Quartos of Much Ado about Nothing ; Loues Labour's Lost ; Ricl 
1 Henry IV ; from which the copies in the FoUo were printed. 

Reprints m Quarto of the remaimng Folio Plays, with collations. When . 
tne passages which Shakspere used from North's Plutarch, Holinshed'ij 
Halle's Clu-onicles, &c., will be printed opposite the texts of his RomaaJ 
Historical Plays. Also the plots of the ola plays of * The Taming of a T 

* Promos and Cassandra,' * The troublesome raigne of King John,' &c., 
printed parallel with the plots of Sliakspere's Plays that were founded (m\ 
In all Reprints of Quarto and Folio editions of ^akspere's Plays, the nui 
of act, scene, and Ime, will be given in the margin, so as to malke the 
handy to work with. 

Series V. The Contemporary Drama. Works suggested by Mr Richard Simpsool 
The Academy, Jan. 31, 1874, p. 120-1) :— 

5^^^ a. The Works of Robert Greene, Thomas Nash (with a selection from 

Harvey's), Thomas Lod^e, and Henry Chettle. 

b. The Arraignment of Pans (Peele's) ; Arden of Feversham ; Qeorge-a-Grel 
Locrine ; King Edward III (of which Act ii. is by a different hand, and i 
almost certainly Shakspere's) ; Mucedorus ; Sir Jonn Oldcastle ; Thomas 1^ 
Cromwell ; The Merry Devil of Edmonton ; The London Prodi^ ; The Pari 
A Yorkshire Tragedy ; Faire Em ; The Birth of Merlm ; The Siege of Antii 
The Life and Death of Thomas Stucley ; A Warning to Fair Women. (Pen 

* The Prodigal Son,' and * Hester and Ahasuerus,' extant in German translatil 

c. The Martmist and Anti-Martinist Plays of 1589-91 ; and the Plays relating tB 
quarrel between Dekker and Jonson in 1600. 

d. Lists of all the Companies of Actors in Shakspere's time, thdr DDreol 
Players, Plays, and Poets. 

e. Dr Wm. Gagers Meleager.A tragedy, printed Oct. 1592 (with the correspond! 
relating to it between Dr Gager of Christ Church, and Dr John ReynoU 
Corpus (Univ. Coll. Oxf. MS. J. 18 ; and at Corpus). Also, Reynolds's reioi 
in 1593, * The Overthrow of Stage Plays,' &c., with the letters between him 
Gentilis. Also, Gentilis's * Disputatio de Actoribus et Spectatoribus Fabub 
non notandis.' Hannov. 1659. And * Fucus sive Histriomastix ' (a play a^ 
Reynolds), Lambeth MS. 838.). 

/. Robert Chester's Lov^s Martyr-^from which Shakspere's lines to the ' Phoenii 

Turtle ' were taken— with an Introduction showing who Salisbury was, to 1 

the Chorus Vatum dedicates the book ; and showing the relation between Chei 

poem and Shakspere's Cymbeline, 

Richard II, and the other Plays in Egerton MS. 1994 (suggested by Mr • 

HalUweU). 
The Retume from Pemassus, 1606 ; to be edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

Series VI. Edward Hake's Touchstone, 1574 ; William Stafford's Compendious or I 
, Examination of certeyne ordinary Complaints of divers of our Countrej/mei 
these our Days, 1581 ; and Thomas Powell's Tom of all Trades, 1631 ; edite 
F. J. Fumivall, Esq., M.A. 

Series VII. Mysteries, Sc. Ancient Mysteries,with a Morality, from the Digby 
133, re-edited from the unique MS. by the Kev. W. W. Skeat M.A. ; The Tow 
Mysteries, re-edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 



Series VIII. Miscellaneous, Autotypes of the parts of the Play of Sir Thomas Mort 
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Alfred, 616, Walnut Street, Philadel- 
5, U. S. A. 

la Public Library, Melbourne (by Mr 
I, 1, Haymarket, S.W.). 

Edward, - Pendryl House, Codsall 
■d, Wolverhampton, 
ftm College, Oiaord. 
sr, Dr Wilhelm, 209, Wandsbecker 
iss6e, Hamburg. 

r, Capt. A., Chase Cottage, Enfield, N. 
r; J. L., 6, Albany Coiirtyard, W. 
r. Rev, Henry Aston, 8, Campden 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 1875. FRIDAY, JANUARY 8. 

TWELFTH MEETING. Friday ^ Jan, 8, 1875. 

Minutes of Members* Meeting. 

F. J. FuRNiVALL, Esq., Director, in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read. 

The names of the following new Members were read : 

The Eev. Alfred Ainger. Geo. Doe. 

prof. C. Eaddatz. W. W. Ward. 

'Wm. Taylor. C. Eennick. 

Xolton Public Lib. and Musm. J. S. Philpotts. 

~ On the motion of the Director it was resolved unanimously : 

That the best thanks of the Members of the Society be offered to 
H. E. H. Prince Leopold, one of the Yice-Presidents, for the gift of 
the Parallel-Text Edition of * Eomeo and Juliet,' made by his Eoyal 
Highness to the New Shakspere Society. 

It was then further resolved : — That the cordial thanks of the 
Members be presented to P. A. Daniel, Esq., for the care and diligence 
•which he has bestowed upon the Texts of * Eomeo and Juliet,* 
edited by him for the New Shakspere Society; the value of Mr 
DanieFs services being enhanced by the personal sacrifice he has 
made to remain in England in order to carry out his work for the 
Society. 

A vote of thanks was also unanimously passed to Dr C. M. 
Ingleby, for the gift of 370 copies of his work entitled * The Still 
Lion,' and to Mr Fumivall for 500 copies of his " Introduction to 
' Gervinus *," for distribution among the Members. 

The Director reported that Part II., completing the * Transactions' 
for 1874, was now at press, and that the reprints of Henry V., edited 
by Dr Nicholson, would go to the printer^s next week. 

The Paper for this evening was, " On the Two Quartos of Ham- 
let, 1603, 1604," by the Eev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., and was read by the 
Author. 

The thanks of the Meeting were voted to Dr Abbott, and he 
was unanimously requested to prepare his Paper for printing in the 
Society's Transactions, although he had not originally intended it to 
be printed. 

The speakers upon the Paper were : — 

The Director, Mr Simpson, the Eev. F. G. Fleay, Mr Pickersgill, 
Dr Nicholson. 

This being the first Meeting in the new year, it was moved, se- 
conded, and resolved : — 

" Tha.t the Director, the Members of Committee, and other 
Officers, be requested to accept the best thanks of the Society for 
their services during the past year." 

a 
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THIRTEENTH MEETING, Friday, Feb. 12, 1875. 

^{inutes of Members* Meeting. 

F. J. FuRNiVALL, Esq., Director, in the Ohair. 

The Minutes of last Meeting were read. 

The following list of new Members was read : 

Eev A. C. Auchmuty. R H. Kay. 

G. B. Ackworth, Rev. M. W. Majow. 

H. R. Ladell. Arnold BL Page. 

Baron Heath. Ed. MitchelL 

R. A. Heath. R. W. Boville. 

Earl of Dartrey. Rev. J. Jenkios, D.D. 

W. J. Rawley. Rev. M. Baldwin. 

J. K. Barnes. Mrs H. PickersgilL 

F. M. Bartholomew. Faversham Institute. 

C. R. Ward. Miss F. E. Kennedy. 

The Income and Expenditure Sheet for the past year, which U 
been audited by Mr H. B. Wheatley and Mr H. Smart, two of tin 
Members, was presented on .behalf of the Treasurer, and was read to 
the Meeting. The thanks of the Meeting were voted to the Audita 
(Such Income and Expenditure Sheet will be found at page tL) 

The Director reported that at the next Meeting, instead of Dt 
Nicholson's Paper on * King John,' the Scratch Night would be heUk 
and that Mr Hales would speak in favour of an early date (befon 
1601) for the Play of Julius Ccesar; that Mr Simpson had piominl 
a short Paper upon ' Evening Mass ; ' and that Dr Nicbolaon wodl 
also contribute other short papers. 

Mr H. C. Hart having been unable to finish his promised Vm 
' this evening (owing to his appointment as Botanist to the Airfk 

pedition), a Paper was read by Mr Rd. Simpson upon the Comedw 

Mucedarus and Fair Em. The thanks of the Meeting were yotai 

Mr Simpson. On the Committee asking Mr Simpson to print hii 
iper in the Society's ' Transactions,' he stated that he would latttf 
^fer doing so until he could prepare a general account of the pseodo- 
dhaksperian Plays which he had in contemplation. 

The following Papers (sent at very short notice in response to 
requests from the Director) were also read : — 

A letter to the Director * on a New Metrical Test (that of tlw 
mid-line end of speeches) for ascertaining the Chronology of Shak- 
spere's Plays,' by Prof. J. K. Ingram, LL.D. The thanks of the 
Meeting were voted to Prof. Ingram. 

* Notes on German Shakspere Literature,' by Prof. E. I>owdfliL 
LL.D. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Prof. Dowden, and to the Dizeotoc . 
as reader of this and the preceding Paper. 
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On behalf of the Committee, Mr Furnivall stated that Prof. 
Dowden would be asked to prepare his Paper for publication in the 
* Transactions.* (It is to appear in the Quarterly Review.) 

Extracts from a Lecture on * Characteristics of Ben Jonson,* by 
E. H. Pickersgill, Esq. 

The thanks of the Meeting were given to Mr Pickersgill, as 
Tvriter and reader of this Paper. 

Mr Simpson, Dr Nicholson, and the Director, took part in the 
discussions upon the above Papers. 



FOURTEENTH MEETING. Friday, March 12, 1875. 

Tom Taylor, Esq., V.P,, in the Ghodr, 

The Minutes of last Meeting were read. 

The following names of new Members were read : 

Rev. W. A. Harrison. Alfred Eorman, 

J. M. Gordon. C. L. Hadfield. 

Wm Fitzgerald. Louis Blacker. 

Kivington & Co. - C. H. Everard. 

Hichard Johnson. Magdalen College, Oxford. 

The Director announced that Mr Halliwell was endeavouring to 
arrange for a search being made in the house inhabited by Lady 
Barnard, Shakspere's granddaughter, as a last chance of any papers 
belonging to Shakspere being discovered. 

The Director also stated that at the next Meeting Mr Spedding's 
Paper on the ** First Quarto and Folio Edition of Richard III." 
would be read instead of the Paper by Prof. Leo, previously an- 
nounced, and that Mr Spedding's Paper woidd, for convenience, be 
printed in advance, so as to be in the hands of the Members while 
being read. 

A Paper in favour of an early date (not later than 1601) for the 
Play of Julius Ccesar was read by Mr J. W. Hales, and the 
thanks of the Meeting were voted to Mr Hales for this Paper. 

In the Discussion thereon the following Members took part, viz. : 
Messrs Tom Taylor, Fumivall, Simpson, and Dr Nicholson. 

Papers were then read as under : 

By Mr Simpson — On Shakspere's correct use of the expression 
" Evening Mass " in Roineo and Juliet. 

By Dr B. Nicholson — Shewing that the word "sea" in the 
phrase " Sea of troubles *' (in Hamlet) was used literally and not as 
a metaphor. 

The thanks of the Members were given to Mr Simpson and Dr 
Nicholson for their Papers. 



iv NOTIOES OF MEETINGS, 1675. APRIL 9 AND 3(AT 14. 

FIFTEENTH MEETING. Fridmj, April 9, 1875. 

A. J. Ellis, Esq., V,P., in the Chair, 

The Minutes of last Meeting were read. 

The Hon. Sec. reported that the following new Members had 
joined the Society since the last Meeting : 

C. W. Frederickson. Mrs Peter Bayne. 

H. P. Bowie. Miss M. Mayo. 

Rev. J. B. Lee. Boston Public Library, U.S.A. 

Rev. J. W. Ebsworth. W. L. Newman. 

Perceval Clark. C. F. Hancock, Junr. 

Mrs R. Leycester. 

A Paper was read by Miss L. Toulmin Smith, pointing out that the 
" pound of flesh " incident (in the Merchant of Venice) was to be 
found in the 13th-century English version of the " Cursor Mundi," 
and tracing the story through other parts of Early Literature. 

The thanks of the Meeting were given to Miss Smith for her 
Paper. 

A Paper by Prof. Belius, V.P., " On the Quarto and Folio of 
King Lear," was taken as read. 

A Paper by Mr Jas. Spedding, "On the corrected edition of 
Richard III,,* was then read by the Director. 

This was followed by Mr F. D. Matthew giving an account of a 
Paper on the same subject by Prof. Delius (who was present at this 
evening's meeting)/ 

The thanks of the Members were voted to Mr Spedding, Mr 
Fumivall, and to Prof. Delius and Mr Matthew respectively. 

Li the Discussion on the " Richard III " Paper, the following 
Members took part, viz. : Mr Fumivall, Dr Nicholson, Mr Pickers- 
gill, and Mr W. Aldis Wright (one of the Editors of the " Cambridge 
Shakespeare," to whose views those of Mr Spedding were opposed). 

The Director announced that Dr Nicholson had consented to edit 
a Parallel-Text edition of Richard III, after finishing Henry 
F. and The Merry Wives, 



SIXTEENTH MEETING. Friday, May 14, 1876. 
F. J. FuRNiVALL, Esq., Director, in the Chair, 

The Minutes of last Meeting were read. 

The Chairman reported that Mr J. 0. Halliwell had presented to 
the Society 600 copies of an Essay by Mr A. H. Paget, entitled 
" Shakespeare's Plays : a chapter of Stage History," and that the thanks 
of the Society had been expressed to Mr Halliwell. 
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The Director also stated that on a recent visit to Dublin, he had 
>een much gratified at the wide-spread interest in Shakspere Work 
v^hich he had seen and heard of there. 

The following list of New Members was read i 

jhtva. M. Roupell. Wm. Wilkins* 

iev. J. Kirkman. Chas. Hargrove. 

Columbia College. J. B. Harridon. 

tV^esleyan University, Mid* G. W. Curtis. 

dleton, Connecticut. Walter Derham. 

Chos. Chorlton. Miss ConoUy. 

The first Paper this evening Was on " The Date of King John,** 
)y Dr Brinsley Nicholson. The thanks of the meeting were voted 
,o Dr Nicholson as writer and reader of this Paper. Messrs Fumi- 
rall, Simpson, and Pickersgill took part in the Discussion which 
:ollowed. 

The second Paper was ** On the Old Hamlets" by Richard Simp- 
ion, Esq. The thanks of the Members were given to him. Questions 
•^ised in Mr Simpson's Paper were discussed by Mr Furnivall and Dr 
S'icholson. 

Adjourned. 



SEVENTEENTH MEETING. Fnday, June 11, 1875. 

Minutes of Members' Meeting. 
P. J. Furnivall, Esq., Director, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of last Meeting were read. 

The Hon. Sec. reported that Mr F. Chance and Miss L. B. 
Courtenay had joined the Society since the last Meeting. 

The Paper for this evening was "On the Originals of Shak- 
jpere's Plots," by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq., by whom the Paper 
was also read. The thanks of the Members were voted to Mr 
Wheatley. 

The Discussion upon this Paper was carried on by Messrs Fur- 
aivall, Simpson, Hales, Pickersgill, and Miss L. Toulmin Smith. 

Adjourned. 
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I. OIT THE COREECTED EDITIOIT OF RICHARD III. 

BY JAMBS SPEDDING, ESQ., M.A., 

HONORARY FELLOW OP TRINITY COLLEOE, CAMBRIDGE. 

{Read at tlie \Uh Meeting of the Society, April 9, 1875.) 



The attempts which have beeu made of late to determine the dato 
of the composition of Shakspere*s plays by the changes in metre and 
style give importance to the comparison ^between the two editions of 
Richard III, The first Quarto, printed in 1597, is supposed to 
contain the most correct representation of the play as it was first 
produced. The copy in the Folio of 1623 contains not only several 
considerable additions, but also a great number of minute corrections 
of metre and language, extending over the whole of the first four 
Acts and part of the fifth, and being evidently the result of a careful 
critical revision of the work. Such a body of corrections made by 
Shakspere in a work of his own should afford valuable evidence as 
to the changes of his taste as he advanced in his art, and help ma- 
terially to date his compositions. But upon this point an important 
doubt has been lately raised. The editors of the Cambridge edition^" 
to whom we owe the first complete collation of the several copies of 
Richard III, while they admit all the additions and many of the 
corrections to be of Shakspere*s own hand, find in the rest so much 
evidence of inferior workmanship, that they have been driven to a 
bold conjecture. They think that a copy of the play, revised, cor- 
rected, and augmented by Shakspere himself, came after his death 
into the hands of some * nameless transcriber,* who made other cor- 
rections according to his own taste, and " worked in the spirit, 
though not with the audacity, of Colley Gibber." (Preface, p. xvii.) 
The plan of their edition did not allow of their explaining in detail 

^ttnds of their opinion, and therefore we must seek for them as 
80C. : 1876. 1 
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we can among the various readings set forth in the foot-notes, whew 
they are all, of course, to be found But the question is veiy ii» 
terial ; for, if the conjecture be correct, the wholo value of tlik 
second edition, as far as the study of the pfogressiTe changes ii 
Bhakspere's style is concerned^ is taken away ; and not of this ^ 
only, but of all the others which were not printed till after his death, 
If Bicltard III, has undergone this kind of manipulation by sodm 
nameless transcriber or editor, so may The Corned i/ of JBrrorSj Ha 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, King John, the three parts of Henry YU 
As You Like It, Twelfth Night, AlVa Well, Measure far Meatm^ 
Jiditis GfBsar, Othello, Macbeth, Anthony and Cleopatra^ Cariolam^ 
Timon of Athens, the Tempest, Gymheline, the Winter' 9 TaU, and 
Henry VII I. And our mechanical tests will be quite defeated. Foi, 
in counting the number of lines marked by some distinctiTe feature, 
we shall include an indefinite number whose features liare been 
altered according to the taste, not of Shakspere, but of some 
transcriber or editor, of whom we know nothing but that he floorished 

• 

before 1623. The erder of priority indicated by rhyme, stopped 
line^ double ending, alexandrine, short line, and the tiest, may 1)6 
changed altogether by the action of this unknown agent. 

I call the conjecture bold, because it is not supported either by 
y tradition concerning tliis particular play or by any known 
itom among the contemporary editors of Shakspere ; not one of 
irhom, so far as we know, did more than hand the manuscript to the 
printer, and leave him to make of it what he could or would. Never- 
theless, I hold the judgment of the Cambridge editors to be weighty 
enough to deserve careful investigation. For which purpose, not 
knowing the particular grounds on which it rests, I propose to begin 
by setting out all the differences between the first Quarto and the 
first Folio, in which the reading of the Folio seems to be open to any 
such definite objection as would justify us in saying that the altera^ 
tion cannot have been made by Shakspere. I say * definite objection,' 
because, as the question is, what changes his taste underwent as he 
advanced in the practice of his art, we must not begin by assuming 
that of two given readings he could not have liked best the one whidi 
We like least. When the cases thus selected are before us, I propose 
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to inquire further with regard to each whether the apparent fiault of 
the reading in the Folio may not be accounted for by some ordinary 
error of the press, or by one of those accidents which, if not strictly 
speaking ordinary, are nevertheless very likely to happen, where a 
manuscript or printed book, brimful of corrections inserted between 
the lines or in the margin or on separate slips, is sent to the printer 
by way of copy, and left to its fate. These being set aside, the rest, 
which cannot be thus accounted for, will include all the evidence 
upon which the conjecture is based ; and if they exhibit a consider* 
able number of alterations which we cannot conceive to have been 
made by Shakspere and can conceive to have been made by a 
transcriber or editor of average intelligence (for we are not to forget 
that there are mistakes which the critic is as unlikely to make as the 
author himself), we must make up our minds to accept and encounter 
this new difficulty, and remember, while we number up and compare 
the distinctive peculiarities of his several plays, that many of their 
peculiarities (and we can never know how many) are perhaps not his 
at all, but some would-be improver's* 

Before entering on the inquiry I shall only observe, by way of 
caution, that, as all the inserted passages, and a great many of the 
corrections, are admitted to be Shakspere's own, and as we have no 
external evidence of the intervention of any other corrector, the 
presumption in all cases (till special reason be shown to the contrary) 
must be that the altered reading was that which he preferred. 



L 

ALTERATIONS IN THE FOLIO RtOHARD III WHICH 
CANNOT HATE BEEN INTENDED BY SHAKSPEI^.i 

1. 

I. i. 60. "These, as 1 learn, and such like toys as these 
Have moved his Highness to commit me now." 

Here the Folio reads Hath for Have. 

* The figures refer to the act^ scene, and line in the Cambridge edition, 
where the passage will be found. The quotations at head of each article are 
from the first Quarto. 
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2. 

I. i. 64. " My Lady Groy, his wife, Clarenoey 'tis she 
That tempers him to this extremity/' 

Here the Folio reads : — 

" That tempts him to this harsh extremity." 

I think the reading of the Quarto is probably what Shakspen 

wrote ; because tempers is more likely to have been cormpted into 

tempts than the reverse. I find that the third and fourth QuaihM 

read : — 

" That temps him to this extremity ; '* 

the rest, 

" That tempts him to this extremity.'* 

The mistake may have arisen from the use in the MS* of the coa- 
tracted form of per. * Tempers/ written with the contraction, may 
have been mistaken by the transcriber or printer for ' tempts * : the 
corrector reformed the metre by inserting * harsh.* But this is a 
correction which the author himself might have made if he found 
the imperfect line in the copy which he was correcting^ and did nofc 
remember what he had originally written. There is not much to 
choose between the two lines. 

3. 

I. i. 74. " Heard ye not what an humble suppliant 

Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery % ** 

The Folio reads : — 

" Lord Hastings was for her delivery 1 " 

Here the Folio is evidently wrong. But the error may have aiis^ 
from an inter-linear correction misunderstood. The corrector, who 
evidently disliked lines of twelve syllables, — I do not call thia an 
alexandrine, — meant, I think, to strike out * to her.' But if the co^ 
rection was not clearly made, or if the printer was careless, it might 
easily happen that * her ' was left instead of * his.' 

4. 

I. il 19. "Than I can wish to adders^ spiders, toads, 
Or any creeping venomed thing that lives.** 



I. 1. ALTERATIONS NOT INTENDED BY SHA^SPERE. 5 

Here oocurs an alteration which is hard to accoimt for. The Folio 

reads: — 

" Than I can wish to wolves, to spiders, toads, 
Or " &c. 

It can hardly have been Shakspere's, as it stands. But can it have 
been a correcting editor's or transcriber's 1 It is difficult to imagine 
a motive for such a change ; so difficult, whatever amount of 
stupidity we may credit the corrector with, that I am inclined rather 
to suspect that it has been an unfinished correction of the author's 
own. There seems to be nothing to induce another man to alter 
anything. But Shakspere himself on reading the passage over may 
perhaps have observed that, the particular act which calls forth the 
curse being one of open violence and not of secret treachery, there is 
an incongruity in vdshing to the actor the fate of " creeping venomed 
things," and he may have meant to alter it by the substitution of 
wolves and noxious creatures of that kind. But as it vnll be seen 
hereafter that there are reasons for thinking that the correction of 
this play was never completed (and this is not one of the parts upon 
which most has been done), we may also suppose that the substitu- 
tion of wolves for adders represents only the heginning of an intended 
alteration which was left unfinislied. 

If it be thought extravagant to suppose that Shakspere would not 
have completed the correction when he was about it, inquire of our 
poets wliat they do when they cannot quite make up their minds on 
the instant how to finish a passage which they have begun. 

It is true indeed that, even upon this supposition, the occurrence 
of this alteration detracts considerably from the authority of the 
Folio ; but our present question is, how far does it go to prove the 
intervention of some one who was not the author? 

6, 

I. ii. 39. " Unmannered dog, staiid thou when I command.** 
The Folio reads standst for stand. An error undoubtedly, but not the 
error of a corrector. 

e. 

I. ii. 60. " Thy deed inhuman and unnatural 

Provokes thi« deluge most unnaturaL" 



n. 
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The Folio reads deeds^ without altering Frcvokm. An enor again; 
but of somebody's carelessness. I suppose deed is the right leadii^ 

7. 

L ii. 75. " Vouchsafe, divine j>erfection of a woman^i 
Of these supposed evils to give me leave 
By circumstance but to acquit myselfl 

Anne, Vouchsafe, defused infection of a xnaiif 
For these known evils but to give me leave 
By circumstance to curse thy cursed self.** 

Here the Folio changes evils in the second line to erimes^ of a ma» to 
of man in the fourth, and For to Of in the fifth 

The first correction was no doubt for the sake of the meirey and I 
suppose it was for the sake of the metre that evils was not changed to 
crimes in fifth line. It could not have been done without some 
further alteration; and as the necessary alteration could have in- 
volved no difficulty for the author, it must be admitted to he more 
like the work of a corrector who was not the author ; althoo^ the 
corrector of this play, whoever he was, has shown himself quite 
capable of dealing with such a difficulty. The omission of the article 
in the fourth line was probably an oversight. 

But why change For to Qf, in the fifth line ? All the Quartos 
have For : and to curse a man of an evil is not English Did the 
corrector mean to change cfwrse into accuse ? In some respects it fits 
the place better. * Accuse ' answers better to ' acquit ' in the speech 
before, and * eajcuse ' in those after. 

8. 

I. ii. 200. " Glou, But shall I live in hope ? 
Ann, All men, I hope, live so. 
Glou, Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 
A7in, To take is not to give. 
Glou, Look how this ring encompasseth thy finger,** &IL 

Here we have in the Folio a change which Shakspere certain]^ 

could not have intended : — 

^^ Rich, But shall I live in hope? 
Ann, All men, I hope, live so. 
Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Rich. liOok how my ring encompasseth thy finger,** &c^ 

That the ring was given to Anne by Eichard, and not to Eichaid by 
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^ Anne, and that no change was intended in that, I hold to be certain. 

r^ But no inference can be drawn from this as to the capacity of the 
corrector ; for it is plainly no correction, but an ordinary accident of 
the press. The printer had missed out the whole of Anne's last half- 
line speech. The reader (or whoever in those days was charged with 
correcting the first proof), finding Eichard's name prefixed to two 

in successive speeches, thus — 

^'Ann, All men, I hope live so. 
Mich, Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 
Eich. Look, how this ring encompasseth," &c., 

struck out one of them, and (as it happened) he struck out the first. 
If I may trust Booth's reprint, the state of the type bears traces of 
what occurred, for the word * Vouchsafe * does not range with the 
other lines. 

9. 
I. ii. 234. " The bleeding witness of 7ier hatred by." 

The Folio reads my instead of 7i£r, 

In this case the true reading is not quite so indisputable ; because 
the dead body of Henry was not so much the * witness ' as the motive 
or ground of Anne's hatred of Richard, whereas it was really the 
witness of Richard's hatred of her father-in-law. I suspect, indeed, 
that the reading of the Quarto represents Shakspere's meaning ; but 
the alteration is one which might suggest itself to any intelligent 
inattentive reader, and cannot therefore be fairly laid to the charge 
of the corrector. 

10. 
I. iii. 17. "Here come the lords of Buckingham and Darby." 
The Folio reads : — 

" Here eomes the Lord of Buckingham and Derby." 

In this case, again, I have little doubt that the Quarto gives the true 
reading ; and that Shakspere would not have made any such alter- 
ation. But could any intelligent critic have done so T For we must 
not forget that whoever made the corrections for the Folio was a good 
writer and no fool. I think he was not answerable in this case for 
anything more than overlooking a misprint. We have no means of 
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knowing what edition he made his corrections in, but, unless it was 

one of the two first Quartos, the line in his copy ran thus : — 

" Here comes the Lords of Buckingham and Darby." 

If he failed to observe the error the printer would take the liberty 

of correcting what would seem an obvious blunder, and the printer 

was just as likely to correct it by putting * Lords * into the singular 

as ' comes ' into the plural. 

11. 

I. iii. 63. '* The King, of his own royal disposition 
And not provoked by any suitor else, 
Aiming belike at your interior hatred 
Which in your outward actions shows itself 
Against my kindred, brothers, and myself. 
Makes him to send, that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your ill-will, and to remove it." 

Though the alteration made in the Folio in the last two lines is a 
very considerable one, and might therefore at first sight appear to be 
certainly intentional and deliberate, I am inclined to think that it 
was really accidental The construction of the sentence, it will be 
observed, is irregular; and the irregularity (which, though natural 
enough in an eager speaker, does not seem to be wanted for any 
dramatic purpose) might naturally have recommended it for correc- 
tion. " The King, of his own royal disposition .... makes him 
[i. e. the King] to send," &c. : the meaning being that the royal dis- 
position of the King makes him to send. But though this part of 
the sentence would have borne correction so well, — I am inclined 
myself to think that it stiU needs some, — the alteration made in the 
Folio does not touch it. ITie irregularity is left as it was, and the 
correction is confined to the last two lines, which are condensed into 
one, but not at all improved by the condensation.. 

" Makes liim to send that he may learn the ground " 

is the reading of the Folio, omitting the concluding words. It is 
difficult to see the motive of such an alteration as this, whoever made 
it, and I suspect that it has arisen from a misunderstanding by the 
printer of the directions in the copy. If the manuscript or corrected 
Quarto which was sent to the press could be produced, I should 
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1* expect to find in it directions for an alteration such as that sug- 
S' gested by Pope, and adopted, with an improvement, by Hanmer and 
ff Capell : — 

^ " Makes hini to send that he may learn the ground 

£ Of your ill-will, a^ tharehy may remove it.** 

Li 

12. 

X iii. 113. " Wliat threat you me with telling of the King? 
Tell him, and spar^ not : look, what I have said 
I will avouch in presence of the King. 
*Tis time to speak. My pains are quite forgot." 



Here the Folio omits the second line altogether ; and, though a slight 
change is introduced into the third, to save the grammar, which had 
been disordered by the omission, I am inclined to think that the 
omission itself was an accident. The change,, * avouch't * for * avouch,' 
may have been introduced by tliQ reader or editor, merely to make 
sense. But a new line has at the same time been added, which, as 
the Cambridge editors adopt it, I presume they do not include among 
those which cannot be ascribed to Shakspere. This line I suppose 
to have been inserted in a copy (containing the line omitted in the 
Folio) which was sent to the printer ; and I suppose, both the loss 
of the missing line and the insertion of the "t * in that which fol- 
lowed, to have been the work of the printing-ofl&ce, no other corrector 
having seen or had anything to do with it. If my supposition be 
correct there is nothing here to throw light upon the 'character of the 
corrector. When all was done, the whole passage stood in the Folio 
as follows : — 

** What? threat you me with telling of the King] 
I will avouch't in presence of the King. 
I dare adventure to be sent to the Tower. 
'Tis time to speak. 
My pains are quite forgot." 

But I have no doubt that in printing the first three lines as they stand 
in the Quarto, and inserting the line which was added in the Folio, 
the Cambridge editors have restored the passage to the shape in which 
Shakspere intended it to stand. 
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13, 

L iii. 160. " Which of you trembles not, that looks on me ! 

If not, that I being Queen, you bow like subjecta, 
Yet that by you deposed, you quake like rebels 1 " 

The only alteration made in this passage (in which the awkward- 
ness of the expression might seem to have invited more) is the sob- 
stitution in the second line of am for being : " If not that I aa 
Queen, you bow like subjects," where certainly * being' seems to 
me the likelier reading ; though it can hardly be said with confidence 
that ' am ' is inadmissible^ or that Shakspere may not for some leason 
have preferred it. At any rate, it is one of those slight changea 
which easily make themselves in the process of printing. The meaa- 
ing is clear enough, but the wording (though not altogether unlike 
the style in which Queen Elizabeth sometimes expressed henelQ ii 
so unusual as to provoke conjectural emendation. 

14. 
I. iii. 301. " And say poor Margaret was a prophetess.** 

The Folio prints * poor Margaret ' within a parenthesis, which is 
undoubtedly wrong. It is certain that Shakspere would not hare 
made that change. But would any corrector have done so who 
understood English) Clearly it is evidence of too little editoiial 
care, not too much. 

15. 
L iii. 309. " Q?«. I never did her any to my knowledge.** 

Here again the Folio is undoubtedly wrong in giving this speech tQ 
Mar.f that is, old Queen Margaret, who has just made her exi% and 
about whom they are talking. But there can be as little doubt thai 
it was a mere error of press or pen. The nine preceding woman* 
speeches had had Mar, prefixed, and the transcriber or printer had 
not got over the habit of inserting it. 

16. 
I. iiL 327. " Clarence lohom I indeed have laid in darkness.** 

The Folio reads who for whom (another printer's, rather tli %n ooflP- 
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rector's, mistake), and octst for laid ; a change wliicli Sliakspere him- 
^jSeK would naturally have made when he observed that the same word 
sishad been used in the preceding line in a different sense. 

" The secret mischiefs that I set abroach 
jj,. I lay unto the grievous charge of others." 

N» 17. 

mil. iii. 332. " Now they believe me, and withal whet me 
^, To be revenged on Eivers, Vaughan, Gray." 

if Here the Folio makes two alterations : — 

^^^ " Now they believe it, and withal whet me 

^- To be revenged on Eivers, Dorset, Gray." 

^ The reason for preferring it to 7)ie in the first line is obvious. That 
^ there is some reason for supposing that Shakspere would not, but 
\'i that another man might, have substituted Dorset for Vaughan, is 
possible ; but I do nob myself see any. 

18. 

I. iv. 233. " Tell him when that our princely father York 
[241 in Globe] Blest his three sons with his victorious arm. 

And charged us from his soul to love each other, 
He little thought of this divided friendship." 

The third line is omitted by the Folio altogether ; a fact which, if 
done on purpose, would certainly look like the work of a very inju- 
dicious corrector. But it is not like the way in which editorial 
mis-judgment commonly acts ; whereas the dropping out of a whole 
line is one of the ordinary accidents of the press, where there is no 
editor to look after it. 

19. 

I. iv. 253. " 2. What shall we do 1 

[263 in Globe] Cla. Relent and save your souls. 

1. Eelent, tis cowardly and womanish. 
Cla, Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish. 
My friend I spy some pity in thy looks. 
O if thy eye be not a flatterer 
Come thou on my side, and entreat for me, 
A begging prince what beggar pities not ] " 

Here, between Clarence^s answer to the second murderer and the 
first murderer's reply, five new lines are inserted in the Folio, and 
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they are admitted to be Skakspere's own. But they leave an awk- 
wardness in the text, which suggested to Johnson that they had been 
misplaced, and ought to have been inserted at the end of Clarence's 
last speech, instead of the beginning, immediately after ** relent and 
save your souls," where they are introduced in the Folio. I have no 
doubt that he was right, and that subsequent editors, in endeavour- 
ing to improve upon the proposed arrangement, have spoiled it. 
Johnson seems, indeed, to have thought it necessary to interpose an 
exclamation from one of the murderers, which I do not think \» 
wanted, and which I omit. This being left out, the whole passage 
will stand thus : — 

" 2. What shall we do ? 

Clar, Relent and save your souls. 

1. Relent ! no 'tis cowardly and womanish. 

Cla, Not to xelent is beastly, savage, devilish. 
My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks : 
Oh, if thine eye be not a flatterer. 
Come thou on my side and entreat for me. 
A begging Prince, what beggar pities not % 
Which of you, if you were a Prince's Son, 
Being pent from liberty, as I am now. 
If two such murderers aa youj^e^ves ca,me to you, 
Would not entreat for life 1 As you would beg 
Were you in my distress-^- 
2. Look behind you, my Lord." 

This reading is exactly tiie reading of the Folio, except that the 
added lines are transferred from 1. 254 (following * Relent and save 
your souls ') to 1. 264 (following * A begging Prince ' &c.) ; that a note 
of interrogation has been inserted after * life ; ' and that the full stop 
after 'distress' has been changed to the sign of an unfinished 
sentence. The second murderer, who has begun to relent, seeing 
the other preparing to stab Clarence from behind, interrupts him, 
and tries to put him on his guard. No other change seems to me 
to be wanted. But this is another instance of too little care, rather 
than too much, on the part of the editor — if indeed there was any 
editor in the business. 

This brings us to the end of the first Act : in which the totat 
number of lines is 1062, and the number of these which have 
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suffered alteration of one kind or another is a little more than 300. 
Among these the only alterations which I see any reason to think Shak- 
spere could not have intended to make are those nineteen which I 
liave noticed. If we should examine the others, we might probably 
find that the number of those which there is reason to think he 
might have intended is larger. But it will be better to go through 
'with these before we enter upon that question^ 

20. 

ll. L 5. "And now in peace niy soul shall part/ro/7i heaven, 
Siiice I have set niy friends at peace on earth." 

The i^oiio reads :-^ 

" And more to peace my soul shall part to heaven 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth.*' 

I think we may assume that Shakspere could not have intended 

to change in for to in the first line. But As in the same line from 

had to be changed to to before * hea^^en ; ' and it is possible that he 

may have meant to substitute at for in, before * peace ; ' it is easy to 

suppose some confusion in the directions, that would account for 

such an error of the press. 

21. 

II. i. 7. " Bivers and Hastings take each other's hand." 

Here we find in the Folio an important variation, evidently de- 
liberate and intentional, yet evidently wrong ; and therefore a case 
in point. The Folio substitutes, 

" Dorset and Rivers take each other's hand." 

ITow, as Dorset had had no quarrel with his uncle Eivers, and as 
the immediately subsequent dialogue makes it certain that Eivers 
and Hastings were the persons really addressed, we may surely con- 
clude that such an alteration cannot have proceeded from any one 
who knew the relations of the dramatis personce, — therefore not 
from Shakspere of all men. But though I cannot doubt that this 
variation was something more than an accident of the press, — that 
it represents something which was intended by somebody, — I do 
very much doubt whether the alteration as it stands was that which 
the alterer intended. 
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The mistake is, in fact, too palpable to be imputed to any man 
of ordinary intelligence who was paying as much attention to the 
meaning as he must be supposed to have done when making a 
deliberate improvement in another man's work — more especially if 
he knew that the work was William Shakspere's. Indeed, it is 
scarcely more possible to imagine our supposed corrector making 
such an alteration than Shakspere himself. It is far easier to imagine 
that a line has dropped out in the printing, or that a correction had 
been begun in the MS. and left incomplete. Either is possible; 
but the accident in printing is the more probable, because we know 
otherwise that it is a very common one* Suppose the corrected 
passage stood thus in the copy sent to press :— 

" Dorset and Elvers, Hastings, Buckingham, 
Come all before me : take each other's hand,** 

This would have fitted the place quite well, and left no diflBculty. 
The omission in printing of the last half of one line and the first 
half of the next is, we know, an accident very liable to occur, and 
as we have no reason to suppose that any one of the nature of an editor 
had an opportunity of seeing the printed sheets before they were 
Settled, the occurrence of such an accident here would explain the 
whole thing. The corrector bad sent his copy to the press free 
from error : the error introduced there he knew nothing of. 

Of course I do not imagine that the words which I have sup- 
plied were those really written between the lines of the corrected 
c(.»py. But I do think that they must have been words to that 
effect. 

22. 
II. i. 19. " Ifor your son Dorset ; Buckingham, nor you.'* 

The Folio reads you for your, A misprint. 

23. 

II. L 45. " Muter Glocester. 

Bu>c. And in good time here comes the noble Duke.'* 

So the passage stands in the Quarto. In the Folio it is printed 
thus :— 

" Bue, And in good tlme^ 
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Here conies Sir Richard Ratcliflfe) and the Duke. 
Enter Ratcliife and Gloster." 

Here the alteration in the stage'direction was no doubt intended* 
Sir Richard Ratcliflfe is described by Sir T. Mote in his history as 
one " whose service the iProtectof specially used in that counsel '* 
[the murder of the Lords at PomfretJ " and the execution of such 
lawless enterprises, as a man who had been long secret with him/* 
^C. He had an important part in the action of the play, though he 
Bcarcely speaks a dozen lines, all through. Shakspei-e probably 
thought it advisable to bring him and his relation to Richard into 
prominence, that when he appears presently in the exercise of his 
office the spectators might know who he was. Therefore, though 
he is a mute in this scene, he was to come in with Richard ; and 
* Ratcliffe,' or * Sir Richard Ratcliffe,' was written in the margin, 
meaning it to be added to the stage direction, * Enter Glocester/ The 
printer or the transcriber (for we do not know in what shape the 
copy went to the press) mistook it for an insertion meant for the 
text, and thrust it into Buckingham's speech ; where it disorders 
the metre and does not come in at all naturally. Ratcliflfe's name 
has not been mentioned before : he comes only as an attendant of 
the Duke : he does not come to say anything : and why should his 
name be put first 1 Only for the Verse probably. I believe the 
corrector intended the text of the Quarto to remain as it is ; and 
the stage-direction to be— "Enter Gloster and Sir Richard Rat- 
cliffe." 

II. i. 56. " If I unwittingly or in my rage." 
The i*olio reads * umoilUngly,^ an ordinary misprint. 

24. 

II. i. 57. " Have ought committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence.'* 

The Folio reads " To any in this presence." A reading which 
might perhaps be defended : though I take it for another misprint. 

25. 
The next passage requires more consideration. . 
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II. i 62. " Fint madam I peace of you, 

63. 'Which I will i h my dulyoue service ; 

64. Of j-ou, I J uckin;;hain. 

65. If e- R iBed l,otHPe« ns ; 

66. Of you Lt I.J ord G my of you, 

67. That all w it i j 'e frowned on lii« ; 

68. Dukea, E Loi imen; iudoed of alL" 

la tbo Folio the first four lines are unaltered ; but in place of \\a 
last three we find: — 

" Of you and you, Lord Rivers and of DinwH, 
That all without desert have frowiU'd un itie ; 
Of you Lord Woodville, and Lord Siiules of you ; 
Dukes, Earls, Lords, gentlenien, indttid of ull" 

Here the Cambridge editors adhere to the Quarto ; rejecting tlia 
new line altogether, as due to the eiippoae«l uoiTector, and not in- 
corporable with the uncorrupted text of Shakspere. Tho line, 

" Of yott Lord Woodrille, and Lord Scales of you," 
which "the corrector," they say, "intended to follow line 66, is 
placed in the Folio after line 67. We have not iotroduced this line 
into the text, because Shak»pere would not hace inb-odtieed it afUr 
line 66 as it stands in the Quarto, nor have altered that line as it is 
altered in the Folio." (Note vii., p. 641.) 

If tbia can be well made out, we have hero conclusive evidenca 
of the corrector's hand ; an alteration which Sbakapere cannot be 
supposed to have authorised, and yet 'hicb caunot bo attributed to 
the printer: for though printers o miss a line out by accident, 
they never put one in. 

But it seems to me that the passage as it stands in the Quarto 
required some alteration, and that a line must have dropped out; 
for as it stands, two persons are spoken of as nil. Addressing 
Eivers and Gray, Richard would have said, tiol all, but both. What 
may have been the form of the omitted line, it is of course impossible 
to say. But it is not likely, as the editors justly observe, that 
Shakapere would have allowed two lines of exactly the same form 
to stand together: This, therefore, he avoided by making- a chaugs 
in the form of the first ; introducing at tbo same time a third name, 
which removes the objection to the word 'alL' We have only to 
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suppose the first 'you' to be addressed to Lord Gray, and it will be 
found that the text as it stands in the Folio requires no alteration. 

" Of you [to Gray], and you, Lord Eivers, — and of Dorset ; 
That all without desei't have frowned on me : 
Of you, Lord Woodville, and Lord Scales, of you : 
Dukes, Earls, Lords, Gentlemen ; indeed, of all." 

So understood, the alteration appears to me judicious, and the effect 
better, both for sense and metre. And I see no reason why Shak- 
spere should not have made it. 

26. 
II. i. 98. " Then speak at once, what is it thou demandsV^ 

Here the Folio has requests instead of demandst. Of the dropping 
of the final * t * (for euphony) in words of this kind several other 
instances are found in Shakspere. 

27. 

II. ii. 45. " Or like obedient subjects follow him 

To his new kingdom ofperpetiml rest J* 

For ' perpetual rest ' the Folio substitutes * ne*er changing night.' I 

do not myself see why this change should have been made. But if 

it was to avoid a too common-place expression, the need was more 

likely to be felt by Shakspere himself than a corrector. 

28. 

II. ii. 82. *' She for Edward weeps, and so do L 

I for a Clarence weep, so doth not she, 
These babes for Clarence weep, and so do L 
I for an Edioard weep, so do not they." 

So the passage stands in the first Quarto. The reading of thd 
Folio is clearly wrong, and one which Shakspere could not have 
authorised ; but as clearly it is wrong by a mere error of the press, — 
the last half of one line, and the first half of the next, having been 
missed out. 

" She for an Edward weeps, and so do I. 
I for a Clarence weeps, so doth not she. 
These babes for Clarence weep ; so do not they. 

The omission of ^an* in the first line, in the Quarto, and the 
repetition in the Folio of weeps (instead of weep) in the second, 

N. S. SOC. TRANS., 1875. 2 
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•TO onl; worth mantioning u »AA <_ i.Mo>~>».«> 

alterations, with which no comctoi id uty thing to do ; — ftccidenb 

of the preaa. 

29. 
IL ii. 142. " Who U be tl tiwglt shall post to Ludh^:' 

Here the Folio p e J wn ii of Lv^hir, an alteration irhifh 

certainly cannot have be ither hj author or eoiredor; 

bnt may easily have be made without thinking either by trEa- 
scribet or print«T. 

30. 
II. iL U5. "And. With all our hearts." 
This half line is left out in the Folio; by overeight, I presume. 
It cannot have been meant for correction. 
31. 
n. iiL 13. " In him there is a ho of gOTcmment, 
That in bis nonage, c isel under him, 
And in hia full and r ned years himself, 
No doubt shall tl i d till ihuii govern well." 
Here some correction seems i : and that which the Folio 

supplies (icAicA instead ot i) ' in t < second line) is n.ot enougb. 
But both Johnson and Malo i ipe >d that a whole line has been 
lost ; and till we know what it i we cannot judge ■whether tlie 
substitution of which tor that i an nprorement or the coutraiy. 
Which in his non- c isel under hira 
[May execute by hw duuority :] 
would make the sentence intelligible aod griunmatical ; though it 
does not, to my ear, quite suit the tatn of the words. The ' and till 
then' in the last line stands in the way. 
32. 
II. iiL 35. " Untimely storms make men expect a doajth." 
The Folio reads ma^. Another misprint. 
33. 
n. iv. 1. The next case is one which eeema more to the purpose ; 
and being one to which the Cambriclge editors have draivii special 
attention, deserves a full examination. 

The Cardinal, or Archbishop, comes to the Queen in the miJJla 
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of the night to tell wltM he has heard about the progress of the 
Prince. In the Quarto, he says : — • 

" Last night I hear they lay at Northampton : 
At Stony Stratford will they he to-night : 
To-morrow, or next day, they will be here." 

In the Folio : — 

" Last night I heard they lay at Stony Stratford 
And at Northampton they do rest to-night ; 
To-morrow or next day they will be here." 

Now, as the Prince was on his way from Ludlow to London, and 
Stony Stratford is nearer to London than Northampton, the alter* 
ation has certainly very much the appearance of a correction made 
for the sake of the metre without consideration of the sense. So 
Malone took it to be, and the Cambridge editors are of the same 
opinion. Their attention appears indeed to have been drawn to the fact 
that the statement as it stands in the Folio was correct according to 
the Chronicle ; but they find it inconsistent with Shakspere*s mean- 
ing as indicated by the Archbishop's next words. " The Folio read- 
ing," they say, " accidentally coincides with the statement of HalPs 
chronicle, but (what is of more consequence) it is inconsistent with 
the next line of the Archbishop's speech." (Note ix., p. 642.) 

Now, I do not see why the coincidence should be pronounced 
accidental; seeing that the scene in the play is evidently derived 
either directly, or indirectly through Hall or Stowe, from Sir T. 
More's life of Edward V. According to which, the Archbishop had 
been roused *' not long after midnight " by a messenger from Lord 
Hastings ; " of whom he heard that these Dukes were gone hack 
with the King's grace from Stony Stratford unto Northampton." 
Upon which, he roused and armed his household^ and taking the 
Great Seal with him, " came yet hefore day unto the QueenJ* What 
he had * heard ' was what he had been told by Hastings's messenger : 
it was exactly what he said : and it. was true. The Prince had lain 
at Stony Stratford last night, and to-night (that is, the night, not 
yet past, in which they were speaking) he was to rest at North- 
ampton. In this case, therefore, the correction is clearly right, and 
the Quarto wrong. For it was not true either that thej < li* 
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Northampton the night hefarp, or tLnt they were to be at Stcur 
Stratford that night, or that he hml hoard news to that eOfect ; mi 
it ma; be reasonably luspectei! thitt some one into wliose hands Ha 
MS. of the Quarto passed on ila wny to the printer, had noticed 
what hia topographical knowlclgc assured liim wae a mistake, awl, 
not being nice about metre, bnd iuttoduced the correction, which 
Shakapere in revising the plnj- removed. 

Bat the editors saj it is inconsistent with the next line in tlio 
Archbishop's speech. I do not se« how. The next lino is — 

" To-morrow, or iip.xt day, thoy will be here." 
Why not ! They were on tli..ir way to London ; and thongh Hey 
had gone 12 miles back, and would Ihereforo bo so much later in 
arriving, there vas no difficalty that need trouble a playgoer in sup- 
posing that they might arrive witlun two days. 
34. 

II. iv. 9. " Why, my young couein, it ia good to grow." 
The Folio reads good for young ; and it is hardly likely that Slink- 
spere would have repeated the word in the aame line, where the 
repetition had no significance. Neither is it likely that a corrector 
who was aspiring to improve Shakspere's composition — especiall; 
one who evidently disliked the too near recurrence of the same 
word where it was not waiited^would Lave overlooked the fault 
which he was making. Bat it is a miistake which a careless printer 
was very likely to fall inta 

35. 

n. iv. 65. " Or let me die, to look on death no more." 
For death the Folio reads earth. An injudicious correction, I 
should say : but for the origin of which it is not necessary to seek 
beyond the printing-office. 

This brings us to the end of the second Act, in which there are 
414 lines; of which 161 have been more or less corrected. Ihfl 
15 which I have noticed are the only ones in wliich there is auj 
appearance of diCQculty in supposing that Shakspero meant to mak« 
the alteration. 



\ 
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36. . 
III. i 78. '' Even to the general oZZ-ending day.'' 

Here the Folio omits alL A mistake certainly; of the printer, 

probably. 

37. 

III. i. 87. "Death makes no conquest Df this conqueror/' 

Instead of this, the Folio reads his. Another mistake ; — not a cor* 

rection. 

38. 

III. i. 123. " I would, that I might thank you as you call me." 
The Folio repeats * as * : — * as, as you call me.' A misprint probably, 
though it might perhaps be defended as meant to indicate an affected 
hesitation. 

39. 
III. ii. 6. " Cannot thy master sleep these tedious nights 1 " 
Here the Folio reads, "Cannot my Lord Stanley sleep," &c., a 
metrical irregularity such as we find frequently in the Quarto, and 
generally corrected in the Folio. But if the corrector, whoever he 
was, forgot to strike out the * thy,' it would easily be turned into 
' my ' by the printer's intelligence. 

40. 

III. ii. 91. "But come my Lo : shall we to the tower? 

Ha^t, 1 go : but stay, hear you not the news. 
This day those men you talkt of, are beheaded." 

The Folio reads : — 

" What, shall we toward the Tower 1 the day is spent. 
Hast, Come, come, have with you. Wot you what, 
my lord ? 
To-day the lords you talk of are beheaded." 

The Cambridge editors, though they adopt the correction, cite it in 
support of their theory. It ** looks," they say, " like an attempt of 
the editors to amend the defective metre of the Quartos. The scene 
opens at four in the morning, and yet Stanley is made to say * the 
day is spent.'" (Note xii., p. 643.) True : but I do not understand 
him to mean that it is evening : only that it is getting lat( 
it might be at any time of the day. 



41. 
III. iv. 4. *' An an thinga fitting for that royal lime t " 
Tlie Folio has :— 

" It all thinga rendy for the royal time f " 
'Ready' seems to be an impioTi u ran 'fitting,' besides Uiat ii 

avoids the two inga. ' Is ' with ' i' can not be jtistified : but 

it is more likely to have bt ised by some confusion in Uie 

correction than by the corre s I nee. 

42. 
III. iv. 19. "But yon my noble Lo: may ntiino tho time." 
The Folio has :— 

" But you, my honourable Lords, may r 
A misprint probably from reading ' ho : ' for ' ni 
unusual abbreviation for 'noble,' while 'ho:' wa 
viation for 'honourable,' it is easy to imagine 
arose. 



ime the time." 

the ordinaij abbn;* 
how the mistake 



III. i». 57. " By any likelihood he shoned to-day," 
Here the Folio has Uvelyhood. A misprint. 

44. 
III. iv. 84. " Stanley did dream the boar did race hia helm." 
The Folio reads roase ottr helmes. Another uiisi)riut, I presume, as 
far as 'rowse' is concerned; for it inot have been meant for ti 
correction by anybody: 'our hclma,' for 'his helm,' may perhaps 
have been intended. For though Stanley's message was that he had 
dreamed that " the boat had rased off Am helm," it was a dream in 
which he supposed Hastings to have an equal interest; and as it 
had not come true in his own case, it was only as applying to them 
both that it was in point. 



" Stanley did dream the boar did nee hi 
But / disdained it, and did scorn to fly 



helm 



The change in the wording of the message, as recalled under tba 
present citcmnstances, is legitimate end natural And according to 
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the aaihority which Shakspere was following it was, in fact, the more 
correct. The circumstance is taken from Sir T. More's life of Edward 
V. ''For the self night next before his death, the Lord Stanley 
sent a trusty secret messenger unto him at midnight in all the hasto^ 
requiring him to rise and ride away with him, for he was disposed 
utterly no longer to bide, he had so fearful a dream, in which him 
thought that a Boar with his tusks so rased them both by the 
heads, that the blood ran about their shoulders." 

The misprint of rowse may perhaps have been owing to some 
alteration of the spelling of the word * race.* In Stowe*s black-letter 
copy of More's life of Edward V. it is spelt both race and rase in 
the same page. It is possible that an attempt to turn raee into rase 
may have made the word look like rouse. 

45. 

III. vii 58. " Here comes his servant. How now Catesby, wliat 

says he 1 " 

Here the Folio makes a correction which I cannot think that Shak- 
spere would have authorised, although those who accept the first 
Folio as representing him most faithMly can hardly say so. 

" Now Catesby what says your Lord to my request 1 " 
I think he meant to strike out now, as well aa ftow. 

These are all the corrections in Act III. which I see any reason 
for thinking that Shakspere could not have made. And yet out of 
the 1028 lines which the Act contains, there are 411 that liave 
undergone more or less alteration. 

46. 

IV. ii. 46. " Enter Darby. 

King, How now, what news with you ? 
Darby, My Lord, I hear the Marquis Dorset 
Is fled to Richmond, in those parts beyond the seas where he 
abides." 

Instead of this, the Folio reads : — 

"Enter Stanley, 
Mich. How now Lord Stanley, what's the news ? 
Stanley, Know my loving Lord, the Marquess Dorset 

As I hear, is fled to Richmond, 

In the parts where he abides." 
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I cannot believe that Sbakspeie intended the pftnage to stand in 
either of theee forma. Bat if be wrote diiectioiis in the maigin, or 
between the lines, for regulating the metroy it is etmy to imagine a 
printer misonderstanding them. 

Suppoee he was making his corrections in a oopj of the Qnarto; 
and that the brackets which I nse represent a line drawn through 
the bracketed words, and the dotted lines words inserted. His 
first correction may have been as follows: — 

Stanley 

Enter [Darby.J 
King. How now, what news with you! 
Kdow loving 

Stanley [Darby.] [Myj Lord || [I hear] the Marqms Dorset, 
as 1 near, 

the 

Is fled II to Richmond in [those] parts {beyond the seas] 
where he abides ||. 

This would mean : — 

King. How now, what news with you? 

Stanley. Know, loving Lord, 
The Marquis Dorset, as I hear, is fled 
To Eichmond in the parts where he abides. 

Afterwards he may have thought it better to introduce Lord Stan* 
ley's name into the dialogue, as the audience were not very familiar 
with him ; and altered it again : — 

Lord Stanley, what's the 

King. How now, [what] news [with you] % 
[Know loving] 
[My] Lord [I hear] the Marquis Dorset, Ac. 

This would mean : — 

King. How now. Lord Stanley, what's the news % 

Stanley. My Lordi 
The Marquis Dorset, &c 

The printer, understanding that my was to be put in again, but not 
understanding that Know loving was to be put out, made it Know 
my loving Lord — ^not readable into verse any how. 

This would be one of those accidents of the press which, tiiough 
not what can be called ordinary, yet will happen occasionally. An 
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error so easily made and so easily mended cannot justify any infer- 
ence as to the capacity of the corrector. 

47. 
rV. u. 72. **/, my Lord^ but I had rather kiU two enemies." 

The Folio reads : — 

" Please you : 
But I had rather kill two enemies." 

And here, again, I suspect, we have the result of a misunderstood 
direction to the printer. Suppose the correction made thus : — 

Please yoa 
*' [I my Lord but] I had rather kill two enemies." 

If the erasing line was not carried through ' but,' or if the printer 
did not observe that it was, we should have our present reading of 
the Folio. But the corrector meant, no doubt, to make a verse of it. 

48. 
IV. ii 94. ^' The earldom of Herford, and the moveables." 
The FoHo has Hertford here for Herford, which I believe is a 
mistake. But it is printed Hertford (once at least) in Stowe. 

49. 
rV. ii 103—120. Here we have in the Quarto seventeen lines of 
dialogue which are omitted in the Folio. But the fact does not help 
to settle the question at issue ; for, though it is not easy to see why 
they should have been struck out, the scene reads quite well without 
them. They relate to the dismissal of Buckingham by Richard, and 
perhaps Shakspere thought that he had represented Richard as 
making too many words about it, and approaching it too indirectly. 
" Thou troublest me : I am not in the vein," was enough. 

50. 
rV. iii. 15. " Which once (quoth Forrest) almost changed my mind." 
Here the Folio reads one for once : a nusprint. 

51. 
rV. iii 31. " Come to me, Tyrrel, soon at after supper." 
The Folio reads and for at, . Another misprint. 
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B2. 

IV, iv. 41. " I had a Richard till a Eichaid killed him." 
Here the Quarto is undoubtedly wrong. For it is old Queeu Ma^ 
garet that speaks. The obvious error might have suggested the 
correction to anybody ; and the Folio aubatitutes " I had a husband.' 
I suspect, however, that it was Shakspere'a own mistake, and I doubt 
whether it was his own correction. The line was evidently meant lo 
correspond in form with the next but one — 

"Thou hadst a Eichard, till a Richard killed him," — 
and no woid but Richard will give the proper effect. 

Here, therefore, I admit that we have reason to suspect the in- 
trusion of a non-Shaksperean hand, 

53. 

rV. iv. 52, 53. Here we have two lines inserted in the Folio, but 
Inserted iu the wrong order, an accident that may easily happen in 
printing from an interlined manuscript, and cannot be presumed to 
have been intentional. 

54. 

IT, iv. 86, Here we have another instance of the same kind, but 

JO obvious, and worth explaining at length. 

" lieavi a high, lurled down below : 

A \ onlv mocl with two sweet babes : 

of li » V , a breath, a bubble ; 

tiAaa a {, 

ui e\ I 'ous shot ; 
in J , only to nu le scene." 

in the first Quarto, where it seema aa if some of 
t displaced; for the two b^innii^ "A sign of 

" t apparently to follow the first — " One heaved a hi^" 

-while tho one beginning " A dream of what thou wert " — would 

more naturally between " A mother only mocked," &c., and 

i. queen in jest," &c. The corrector intended, aa I suspect, to tell 

I printer to put the fourth and fifth liuM before the second and 

rd, wliich was all that was wanted ; but the printer mistook tho 

direction, and increased the disorder by making "a garish flag" 
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change places with " a breath, a bubble," and putting the fifth line 
before the fourth ; thus : — 

" A dream of what thou wast, a garish flag, 
To be the aim of every dangerous shot ; 
A sign of dignity, a breath, a bubble, 
A queen in jest," &c. 

I should certainly prefer the reading of the Quarto to this. But I 
should prefer the following to either, and I cannot but think that it 
was the one intended : — 

" One heaved ahigh, to be hurled dowTi below : 
A sign of dignity, a garish flag, 
To be the aim of every dangerous shot ; 
A mother only mocked with two fair babes ; 
A dream of what thou wast, a breath, a bubble, 
A queen in jest, only to fill the scene." 

Perhaps it would be better still to make the fifth line change places 
with the fourth. But, at any rate, I am clear that the 'sign of 
dignity * and the * garish flag ' were not meant to be separated. 

Here, therefore, we have evidence of an intentional alteration of 
some kind ; and if the reading of the Folio represents the intention 
of the alterer, I admit a difficulty in imputing it to Shakspere. But 
if, on the other hand, his intention was misunderstood by the printer 
or transcriber, and he meant only that the lines which stand second 
and third should come after those which stand fourth and fifth, I 
should say that the alteration was judicious. 

55. 

In the next case, we find alterations in the Folio which are 

certainly for the worse. But then we have no reason to think that 

they were designed. 

IV. iv. 127. "Windy attornies to your client woes; 

Airy succeeders to intestate joys." 

Here for " your client woes " the Folio has " their clients woes ; " and, 
though probably right as to their, is certainly wrong as to clients, 
Yov, intestate, in the next line, it has intestine, which must be a 
blunder, but need not be imputed to the reviser, being an ordinary 
case of a lesa familiar word misread by the printer for a more 
familiar one. 
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TV. iv. 173. " Wliat comfortable hour canat thou name 
That ever graced me in thy company 1 " 

Instead of in the Folio reads iotth, which is perhaps T^ht. 

87. 
IV. iv. 348. "To wail the title as hia mother doth." 
Vaite, which the Folio reads instead of fcaUe, belongs again t 
printer. 

B8. 
IV. iv. 355. " Say I her sovereign, am her subject love." 
Here the Folio has low instead of love. 

Which is right, may be questioned ; but, right or wrozi] 
change requires no corioos explanation. 



IV. iv. 364. The next supplies another instance of misplacement 

in the Folio, easily explicable as a misunderstood direction for the 
insertion of an omitted line. The first Quarto has the passage right : — 

" King. Harp not on that string, madam : that is past. 
Qu. Harp on it still shall I, till heart-strings break." 

omitted the first line (by accident), and gave the 

1 to the Kit The corrector of the Folio copy restored the 

, 1 pri ' put it in the wrong place : thus, continuing 

" Harp on it still shall I, till heartstrings break. 
Rich. Harp not on that string, madam ; that is past." 



iv. 376. "King. Then by myself. 

Qu^en. Thyself thyself miBUBest." 
Folio places this earlier — immediately after " Swear then by 
ing that thou hast not wronged " (373) ; and reads, " Tby self 
is self-misused." 

I do not see the reason of either change, though I could not say 
that either is distinctly wroi^ ; still less that it must be the work of 
K correcting editor other than the writer. 
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61 

IV* iv. 417. *' And be not peevish /ow^i in great designs." 
Here the Folio, which reads found for fond^ is certainly wrong. 
One cannot fancy Shakspere making that alteration. But then it is 
easy to fancy a printer or transcriber not understanding the effect of 
the double epithet (peevish-fond) and supposing fond a mistake for 
fwiiid, which makes very good sense. 

62. 
rV. iv. 440. Here follows another of the few passages which the 
Cambridge editors have specially cited as supporting their theory ; 
and therefore I must notice it at greater length than I should other- 
wise have thought it necessary. 

In the first Quarto we read : — 

" King. Some light-foot friend post to the Duke of N"orfolk. 
Eatcliffe, thyself, or Catesby, where is he 1 

Cat, Here my Lord. 

King. Fly to the Duke : post thou to Salisbury, 
When thou com*st thither : dull, unmindful villain, 
Why stand'st thou still and go'st not to the Duke 1 

Cat First mighty sovereign let me know your mind," &c. 

The Folio agrees as to the first two lines, and then proceeds thus : — 

" Gat. Here my good Lord. 

Rich. Catesby, fly to the Duke. 

Cat. I will my Lord with all convenient haste. 

Rich. Catesby come hither : post to Salisbury : 
When thou com'st thither ; Dull unmindful villain 
Why stay'st thou here and go'st not to the Duke 1 

Cat. First mighty Liege, tell me your ffighness pleasure," &c. 

I^ow, as it appears by the speeches interchanged between Eichard 
and Eatcliffe, a few lines further on (as they stand in both copies), 
that it was he who had been told to post to Salisbury, it is certain 
that ' Catesby ' in his second speech (" Catesby come hither ") was 
either a misprint or a slip of the pen for * Eatcliffe.' This correction, 
therefore, must be made ; and, being made, it leaves everything clear 
and consistent. The Cambridge editors prefer the reading of the 
Quartos \ and after quoting the line, " Catesby, come hither," &c., as 
it stands in the Folio^ observe that '^ this seems to show that the text 
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of the Quarto has been amended in the Folios hj no very skilful 
hand." (Note xx., p. 646.) To me it seems to show that the 
Folio has been edited hj no very skilful hand ; bat the correction 
(first suggested by Rowe) which was obviously intended cannot 
surely be taken for any proof of want of skill in the alterer. Ife 
makes the meaning so clear that it is scarcely necessaiy to insert the 
stage-direction \to Cateshy] before " Dull unmindfiil villain." 

63. 
IV. iv. 488. " Please it your Majesty to give me leave." 

The Folio reads : — ** Pleaseth your Majesty," &c. 

There is at least one other instance in Shakspere of the use of 
pleaseth in this way {Comedy of Errors^ FV. L 12). But, for our 
present purpose, it is needless to discuss it ; for it may as easily be 
a misprint as a change of construction. 

64. 
rV. iv. 491. " I, I, thou wouldst be gone to join with Bichmond." 

The Folio has, '' I, thou wouldst," &c., not repeating the ' I,' and 
making the verse xmmetrical. As one of the labours of the corrector 
(whoever he was) was to remove all such irregularities (which abound 
in the Quarto), I take this for a misprint. 

65. 

IV. iv. 497. "leave behind 

Your son George Stanley ; look jowi faith be firm," &c. 

Instead oi faith the Folio reads heart; though /at^^ seems to be the 
properer word, and no change seems to be required. This, therefore, 
does appear to be a case in point. Valeat quantum. 

This brings us to the end of the fourth Act ; in whichi ou^ of 848 
lines, there are 321 more or less altered ; and of these anlj ijie 20 
that I have quoted show any alteration which there seema to be even 

an appearance of difficulty in supposing to have been ShakB|»exe'aown. 

• 

66. 

V. ii 11. " this foul swine 

Lies now even at the centre of this ile." 
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The Folio lias ; — 

" Is now even in the centry of this isle." 

Gentry I take for a misprint. 

In this Act, up to line 45 of the third scene, there are a great 
many variations between the Quarto and the Folio ; most of them 
evidently designed, but only one that I have remarked as evidently 
wrong. In the remaining scenes there are comparatively few, and 
those which occur are almost all for the worse. But they bear no 
evidence upon their face of ha^nbag been designed ; and from this I 
infer that the revision by the corrector (whoever he was) was not 
carried further ; and that the rest of the play as we have it in the 
Folio is only the text of the Quarto reprinted, with such additional 
mistakes as are commonly found ia reprints that have not been seen 
through the press by a careful and intelligent editor. As I shall 
have to cite almost all of them as alterations which I cannot believe 
that Shakspere would have made, the evidence on this point will be 
before the reader, and he will judge for himself. 

67. 
Y. iii. 58. " King, Catesby." 

Here the Folio has *Ratchffe.* The answer is assigned by both 
Quarto and Folio to Rat But at the end of his next speech (in 
both copies) Eichard caUs * Eatcliffe,' and Ratcliffe answers. There 
seems, therefore, to be an error in both Quarto and Folio ; and I 
suppose it came about in this way. In the Quarto Rat was printed 
by mistake for Cat. (1. 59). The printer of the Folio, observing that 
Rat (that is, Ratcliffe) answered Richard's call, and not looking 
forward to the end of the next speech, concluded that Ratcliffe and 
not Catesby had been called, and made the alteration accordingly. 

If he had let ^ Catesby * stand in L 58, and merely substituted 
Cat, for Rat. before 1. 59, all would have been right. 

68. 
V. iii. 104. " m strive with troubled thoughts to take a nap." 

The Folio reads : — * troubled noise* A blunder, however it came 
about. 
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69. 

V. ill 125. ''By thee was pancbid foil of deadly holes." 

The Folio omits ' deadly/ leaying an imperfect line. From this we 
may gather that one of the later Quartos was used for ' copy.' All 
the Quartos except the first omit ' deadly.' 

70. 
y. iiL 152. '* Let us be lead within thy bosom, Bichard.'* 

The Folio (following again all the Quartos except the first) reads laid 
for lead. 

7L 
y. iiL 154. " Thy nephews soids bid thee despair and die.** 

The Folio has :— 

" Thy nephews soul bids thee despair and die.** 

A new blunder of its own. 

72. 
y. iiL 180. '* The lights bum blue. It is now dead midnight.*' 
The Folio (following again all the Quartos except the first) reads :— 
'' It is not dead midnight." 

73. 
y. iiL 196. "Peijury, peijury, in the high*st degree." 

The Folio (following all the Quartos except the first and second) 
omits the second 'perjury/ leaving an imperfect line 

74. 

y. iiL 212. ** King. Oh Eatcliffe, I have dreamed a fearful dream. 
What thinkest thou 1 will all our Mends prove tract 
Rat. No doubt, my Lord. 
King. Oh Ratcliffe, I fear, I fear." 

Here we have a considerable error peculiar to the Folio^ Imt still it 
is one with which no corrector had anything to do. The fint tiuee 
lines are omitted altogether, no doubt by one of the most cidinaiy 
accidents of the press. Of the two lines beginning **K4nff. Oh 
Eatcliffe/' the compositor's eye had lighted on the lasL Or it nay 
have been the transcriber's mistake. Every practised traoseriher 
knows how easily such an accident may occur. 
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75. 

V. iii. 250. '* A base foul stone made precious by the foiL" 

The Folio (following once more all the Quartos except the first and 
second) reads soil ioifoil. 

76. 

V. iii. 255. " If you do sweat to put a tyrant down.'* 

The Folio (following all the Quartos except the first and second) 
reads : — " If you do swear ^ 

77. 

V. iii. 293. '^ My foreward shall be drawn out all in length.*' 

All the Quartos except the first omit ' out ally and the Folio foUows 
them, reading : — " My foreward shall be drawn in length." 

78. 
V. iii. 307. " Go gentlemen every man unto his charge." 
The Folio reads to his charge ; an error of its own. 

79. 
V. iii. 338. " Fight gentlemen of England, fight bold yeomen." 

For Fight the Folio reads Right, 

80. 
V. iii. 351. "Upon them : Victory sits on our helms." 

For helmes the Folio reads helpes ; and so do four of the Quartos, — 
the 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th. 

81. 
V. V. 7. " Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it." 

The Folio (following again all the Quartos except the two first) omits 
* enjoy it,* leaving an imperfect line, 

82. 
V. V. 11. " Whither, if it please you, we may now withdraw us." 

The Folio (this time without the authority of any previous edition) 
reads : — 

" Whither if you please we may now withdraw us.*' 

N. S. SOC. TRANS. 1875. 3 
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83. 

Besides those which I have set down, there are, I think, only 17 

places in which the Folio varies £1*001 the first Quarto, after the 46th 

line of the third scene. The variations are all verbal, and all but 

one unimportant. But in Scene iv., line 10, where all the Quartos 

agree in reading, — 

'* Slave I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the dat/j** — 

the Folio reads " hazard of the dye ; " which seems like an intelligent 
correction. In the other cases it would not be easy to make a choice. 
This last Act contains 458 lines, of which 89 exhibit some alter- 
ation. 

For the satisfaction of my own mind I have already carried the 
inquiry far enough, and might be content to end it here. For the 
variations which I have quoted being the only ones which I cannot 
suppose to have been designed by Shakspere himself, — and they 
being easily accounted for in almost every instance without suppos- 
ing anybody besides the printer to have meddled with the t^xt, — it 
follows that in my judgment no inference in favour of the Cam- 
bridge editors' theory can be drawn from those which remain. But 
the case against their theory would be left incomplete without some 
intimation of the number and nature of those other variations which 
have all the appearance of corrections deliberately and carefully 
made, and are in accordance with Shakspere *s known practice at a 
later stage in his career as a dramatic writer. 

Foremost among these come, of course, the inserted passages. 
" Passages," say the editors, " which in the Quarto are complete and 
consecutive are amplified in the Folio : the expanded text being 
quite in the manner of Shakspere. The Folio, too, contains passages 
not in the Quartos, which though not necessary to the sense, yet 
harmonise so well in sense and tone with the context, that we can 
have no hesitation in attributing them to the author himseK," ^ These 
being admitted to be Shakspere's own, I need not quote them ; but 
as their importance with respect to the question at issue is not ade- 
quately conveyed by so general a statement, it may be well to give 

* Preface, p. xvL 
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some idea of their number, qnantitj, and distribution. This may 
be done by a simple enumeration^ with reference to the places where 
they come in. Beferring to the acts, scenes, and lines of the Cam- 
bridge edition^ the lines indicated by the following numbers will be 
found in the first FoUo, and not in any of the Quartos. 

NEW LINES INSERTED IN RICHARD III. AS PRINTED 

IN THE FOLIO OF 1623. 



Act 


Scene 


Lines 


L 


• • 

11. 


16, 26, 155—167. 




• • • 


116, 167 169. 




iv. 


36, 37, 69 72, 113, lU, 165, 212. (256 259, 
263, 266.)! 


II. 


• 

1. 


67. 




• • 


89 100, 123 140. 


[II. 


• 

1. 


172—174. 




• • • 

lU. 


7, 8, 15. 




iv. 


104—107. 




V 


7, 103 105. 




• • 

Vll. 


5, 6, 37, 98, 99, 120, 127, 144—153, 202, 245. 


IV. 


• 

1. 


2 6, 37, 98 104. 




iv. 


20, 21, 28, 52, 53, 103, 159, 172, 179, 221 234, 
276, 277, 288 342, 400. 


V. 


in. 


27, 28, 43. 



Here, then, we have 193 new lines in all; but they are made up 

in great part of ones and twos — I see that out of the 45 insertions 

noted above, 22 consist of one line only, and 9 of only two — which 

being scattered irregularly through the whole of the first four Acts, 

indicate not merely the addition of a scene or a speech here and 

there, but a general revision and correction of the entire composition. 

Now, if Shakspere took so much trouble with the small additions 

and ampliJicationSy why should we not suppose that he took as 

much with the corrections ? The only reason I can imagine is, that 

the additions are judged to be worthy of him, and the corrections 

not. The Cambridge editors are so decidedly of this opinion that, 

while they admit into their text all the additional lines (with two 

' The numbers within the brackets form a consecutive passage of 6 lines 
in the Folio. The separation is due to the modem editors. For the Globe 
edition the last eight numbers must be altered to these : — 115, 116, 222, 266 — 
269, 273, 276. The lines indicated by U. i. 67, and III. iii. 16, will be found 
in the foot-notes of the Cambridge edition, but not in the Globe edition at all. 
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exceptions) which they find in the Folio, they lefnse moie than two 
thirds of the eorreeiunu^ in favour of the original readings of the 
Quarto. And since they assume that the text of the Folio is founded 
upon a copy of '^ the author'i original MS., remeed by himselff with 
corrections and additions^ interlinear^ marginal, and on inserted 
leaves" (Preface, p. xviii.), it is plain that every one of these 
corrections, unless there be some positive reason for ascribing it 
to another hand, has a right to its place in the text, as being that 
ivhich the author preferred, whether we prefer it or not. Some 
positive reason of the kind they appear to have'seen; for they ''find 
in the Folio" (they say) ''some insertions and many alterations 
which they may with equal certainty affirm not to be due to 
Sbakspere : ^ with a certainty (that is) equal to that with which 
they affirm that the amplifications, expansions, and additions ore due 
to him. But when I seek for the grounds of this certainty, I find 
nothing more definite than the following remarks in the Preface :— 
" Sometimes the alterations seem merely arbitrary, bat more fre- 
quently they appear to have been made in order to avoid the recur- 
rence of the same word, even where the recurrence adds to the force 
of the passage, or to correct a supposed defect of metre^ although the 
metre cannot be amended except by spoiling the sense. Occasionally 
we seem to find indications that certain turns of phrase, uses of 
words or metrical licences, familiar enough to Shakspere and his 
earlier contemporaries, had become obsolete in the time of the 
corrector, and the passages modified accordingly." (lb,, p. xviL) 

Now, it is plain that the question whether we have here good 
reasons for concluding that these alterations were not due to Shak- 
spere, or no reasons at all, depends entirely upon the truth of liie 
assertion implied in the clauses which I have printed in. italic. 
Where the recurrence of the same word adds force to the passage, 
the substitution of another in order to avoid its recurrence would 
be a good reason for thinking that Shakspere did not make the 
alteration. To remove a defect of metre at the expense of the mean- 
ing, is a thing which Shakspere cannot be suspected of-— since he 
was certainly capable of making his metre perfect without spoiling 
his sense. But where are these alterations of phrase or metre fixmi 
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which such effects follow? I have examined ahove a thousand 
cases, and (except those which I have already discussed) I have not 
found one in which I can myself perceive them. It is true that 
many of the changes seem ^ arbitrary/ — or I should rather say un- 
called for : that is, I do not myself see why any change should have 
been made. But it does not follow that Sliakspere could have seen 
no reason for it, and an * arbitrary * change, he being arbiter, would 
probably be an improvement. It is true that metrical irregularities 
similar to those which we find in the Quartos of Richard III. are 
frequent in the plays of his earlier contemporaries, and even in lus 
own earliest dramatic writings : does it follow that in revising and 
correcting them at a later time he would not have removed such 
irregularities? We know that in his writings of the middle period 
he avoided them, and that such irregularities as at a later period he 
affected, and made such rich use of, were of quite a different cha- 
racter. It is true that many words and phrases Avhich were familiar 
when he began to write, fell gradually into disuse : does it follow 
that in revising and correcting he would not change them for the 
words and phrases that had come into use instead ? We know that 
he never affected antiquated phraseology, but wrote always in the 
spoken language of his own day. Richard Ill.y being one of his 
earliest works, and yet continuing to be a popular acting play for 
many years, was the more likely not only to receive alterations from 
time to time, but to be thought worth re-editing and clearing of every- 
thing that from changes in the fashion had become unfit, or from 
changes in himself distasteful. If "in the time of the corrector " 
some of the phraseology had grown so obsolete as to require ' modifi- 
cation,' why not in the time of Shakspere himself? Date the 
correction as late as you will, you cannot put it more than seven 
years after his death. Between 1616 and 1623 no sudden revolution 
occurred in popular taste, and you would probably find evidence in 
his own plays of the i&iddle period that the change had begun long 
before. Suj^osing him to have taken the trouble to correct the play 
at all, alterations of this kind are precisely those which I should 
have expected him to make ; and, therefore, unless it can be shown 
that they are made without judgment — that they spoil the sense, or: 
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weaken the foica of th« paasagM in which Uie; ore intioducud— I 
cannot understand what pretonce there is for refusing to accept them i 
Aahis. 

The shorteflt way to settle this question would he to invite those 
who agree with the Camhridge editors in maintaijiing the affirmalive 
to produce their examples; for to prove a negnlive, we must go 
through the whole list, which after deducting the cases t hare 
already dealt with, still contains upwards of 900 alterations wliiili 
the editors have rejected, and of wliich therefore there is none t>at 
may he an offender in this hind. But any jnan ivho posseGses the 
Camhridge edition can do that for himselC A glance at the fout- 
notes will tell him at once where the text follnws the Quarto in 
preference to the Folio, and what the readii^ of the Folio is : aiid 
having the whole context before him, he can exainiue each douhtt'iU 
point as it arises. I must content myself here with giving a ftw 
examples of these rejected alterations ; classing them under the 
several heads indicated in the general remarks which I have quoted 
from the editor's preface : — namely, alterations mt<le for the purpose 
of removing — 1. defects of metre ; 2. recurrence of the same word ; 
3. ohsolete phrases ; i. defects distasteful to the corrector, for reasona 
not apparent to us. 

ir. 

ALTERATIONS MADE TO IMPROVE THE JffiTRE. 
1. 

So many of these have heen adopted and admitted into the 
Cambridge text, that if I confine myself to those which have been 
rejected, and amoi^ which, therefore, the offenders most he Bought, 
I may probably find room for all— aU, I mean, that are evidently 
meant to remove gross and obvious defects of metre. Many of the 
alterations which the editors class as 'arbitrary,' vould probably be 
found on careful examination to have been made with a view io 
metrical effect, but if I were to attempt to include these I Bhould 
involve myself in doubtful disputation. I shall aseiime that the 
"supposed defects of metre which could not be amended except by 
spoiling the sense " are deviations from the recognized rules of 
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dramatic blank verse ; and I will quote all that I can find,— of those 
which the editors have retained in their text. 

1. 

I. ii 188. *'Anne. I have already. 

Rich, Tush, that was in thy rage." 

The Folio omits ' Tush ; ' being a redundant syllable. 

2. 
I. ii 236. " And I nothing to back my suit at all." 
The Folio reads : — 

" And I no friends to back my suit withal." 

It is not improbable that, between the writing of the play anu the 

revision, the modern accentuation of * nothing ' had become more 

general or more marked. 

3. 

I. iii. 36. " Madam, we did : he desires to make atonement." 

Here is a line distinctly irregular ; which the corrector alters, with 

the obvious intention of removing the irregularity : — 

" I Madam, he desires to make atonement." 

4. 

I. iv. 69. "a legion of foul fiends 

Environed me about and howled in mine ears." 

The Folio omits * about,' and so gets rid of the alexandrine : an irre- 
gularity frequent in Richard II., but in the " Histories of the second 
period " very much less so : one, therefore, which Shakspere had 
learned to dislike, and might be expected to remove in correcting. 

5. 

I. iv. 64, 65. " No marvel my Lord, though it afirighted you ; 

I promise you, I am afi*aid to hear you tell it." 

Here are two irregular lines together, both of which are reduced in 

the Folio to regularity : — 

*^ N"o marvel, Lord, though it affrighted you ; 
I am afraid (methinks) to hear you tell it." 

6. 
L iv. 85, The Lieutenant of the Tower, who has been soliloquizing 
in very smooth verse, addresses the murderer in prose : — 

" In God's name what are you, and how come you hither 1 " 
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The Folio makea hint apeak in vene : — 

"What wonld'st thou fellow 1 uidhow Gom'at thou hitheiV 



1 



I. ir. 88, 89. " Brak. Yea are yon bo hrief 1 

2 Etee. Sir it is hetter to be brief than tedious." 
The Folio nuts :— 

« Bratt. What bo hiief 1 

1. Tis better. Sir, thaa to be tediouB." 

8. 
I. W. 192. [202 Globe.] 

" That thou shalt do so murder, and wilt thou then," 
The Folio gires ' will you then,' omitting the ' and,' which made an 
eleventh syllable. 

9. 
I. iv. 198. " Thon didst receive the holy sacTsmeut 
[208 Globe.] To fight in qoairel of the house of Lancaatet." 
Though not properly an alexandrine, we Hsts here a line of twelve 
syllables, which the conectoi did not like. For be altered it to :— 

" Thou didst receire the Sacrament to fight 
In quarrel of the House of Lancaster." 



t iT. 207. [218 Globe.] 

" Why Sirs, he sends you not to murder me for this." 
It may be donbtfiil whether ' Why Sirs ' was meant for part of tha 
line or for an extra-metrical exclamation. Either way, the correctoi 
prefers regularity and omita it. 

11. 
I. iv. 2i0. [250 Globe.] 

" 'Tis he that sent us hither now to slaughter thee." 
Another twelv&«yUahle line, not allowed to remain. The Folio reads : — 
" Tis he that sends ua to destroy you here." 
12. 
IL i. 1. " So now I have done a good day's work." 
Here is a syllable wanting, which the Folio supplies : — 
" Why, so : now 1," &c. 



i 
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13. 

n. i. 116. *' how he did lap me 

Even in his own garments, and gave himself/' 

Here is a metrical irregalarity which in some dicomstances ib used 
with good effect, hut in this place has only the effect of a stumble ; 
and was so felt hy the corrector, who carefully removes it : — 

" Even in his garments, and did give himself," 

14. 
11. i. 138. " God will revenge it. But come let's in." 

The editors have felt the unpleasantness of this nine-syllable line 

coming in as it does for no reason among the smooth decasyllables ; 

and have amended it by printing * let us ' for * let's.' The corrector 

has done it better by substituting for the last clause, '' Come, Lords 

will you go 1 " 

15. 

II. ii 23 — 25. "And when he told me so, he wept 

And hugged me in his arm, and kindly kissed my 

cheek 
And bad me rely on him as on my father." 

Here we have three unmetrical lines coming together, which are all 
corrected in the Folio : — 

" And when my uncle told me so he wept, 
And pitied me, and kindly kissed my cheek ; 
Bade me rely on him as on my father." 

The editors accept the correction in the first and third, but retain the 
alexandrine in the second, remembering, I suppose, that Shakspere 
used the alexandrine freely in the Chronicle plays of his first period, 
and not remembering that he disused it in those of his second ; to 
which the version of Richard III. (if we may judge by the style of the 
inserted passages) probably belongs. I see that the case of Romeo 
and Juliet is in this respect analogous. According to Mr Fleay's 
metrical table {Transactions^ p. 16) the first copy of Romeo and Jidiet 
(printed in 1597, the same year as the first copy of Richard III.) 
contained 92 alexandrines ; whereas the second copy, printed in 1599, 
contained only six, and I do not know how to avoid the inference 
that the weeding out of alexandrines was at that time characteristic 
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of Shakspere'B men corracUng hand. A comparison in thia respect of 
the Folio with the Quarto of Richard ttl. (which Mr Flmj hta not 
nuds) would probably give a result nearly similar. 

16. 
n. iT, 61 — 64. " themaelTes, the conqneiOTS, 

Make war upon themselvei, blood against blood, 
Self against self ; O prepoetennu 
And frantic outrage," &c. 

It will hardly be maintained that in the thiid of theao lines the 
metre is not really defective. The corrector thought it was, thongh 
his correction is not in this (as in most other cases) complete. Tbe 
Folio reads : — 

" Make var upon themselre^ brotlier to brother, 
Blood to blood, self 'gainst self: prepostsTDDa 
And " Ac. 

I cannot help soapecting that tbe ' ' was meant to be struck out 
I should indeed have thought Pope's co^jectore of "O mott pn- 
posterouB " the more probable ; nor should I have objected to the 
alexandrine in this place, though such alexandrines belong tather to 
a later stage in Shakspero's veraification. But if the error was the 
omission of a word like ' most,' it seems onlikely that it iruuli£ havu 
been oTerlooked while the correction was under consideration, 

17. 

III. ii. 60—62. "Haat. I toll thee, Catesby. 
CtUe. Whftt,my LordI 
H<Mt. Eie a fortai^t make me eldar 
I'll send aome packing that yet think not on it." 

The Folio reduces this into two lines of r^^olar metro : — 



18. 

III. ii 80, " My Lord, I hold my life as dear as yon do yours." 

This is printed as one line in the Quarto. In the Caml»iijg« edition 

the alexandrine is got rid of by putting 'my Lord' in a line by 

itself. But the Folio does it another way : — 

" My Xord, I hold my life as dear as yours." 
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19. 

III. iv. 10 — 13. " Who I my Lol we know each other's faces : 

But for our hearts, he knows no more of mine 
Than I of yours ; nor I no more of his than you of 
mine." 

Here, again, the editors regulate the metre by putting "nor I of 
yours " in a separate line. The corrector, however, appears to like 
this kind of irregularity no better than the other : — 

" We know each other's faces ; for our hearts, 
He knows no more of mine than I of yours. 
Or I of his, my Lord, than you of mine." 

20. 
in. iv. 45. " To-morrow in mine opinion is too sudden." 

Here the irregularity is very slight, but still it has been thought 
better to remove it. The Folio reads : — 

" To-morrow in my judgment is too sudden." 

21. 
III. iv. 52. "When he doth bid good morrow with such a spirit." 

Again the Folio reduces the line to order by omitting * a.* 

22. 

III. iv. 53, 54. " I think there is never a man in Christendom 

That can lesser hide his love or hate than he." 

This the editors do not justify, but they correct it by adopting the 
reading of the latest Quarto, — * less ' for * lesser ; ' in preference to that 
of the Folio, which simply omits * that.' 

23. 

III. V. 108, 109. " And to give notice that no manner of person 

At any time have recourse unto the princes." 

Both these lines the editors retain without alteration, rejecting the 

simple correction of the Folio, which makes the metre regular and 

smooth : — 

" And to give order that no manner person 
Have any time recourse unto the princes." 

Observe that this us3 of * manner * without the preposition was quite 
common in Shakspere's time. 
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24. 

UI. Ti. 11. "Who's M groM 

Thkt aeea not this pftlp&ble deTicBt" 

Thii line the editon were not ptepued to juxtilj. But they prefer 
their own conjectuie — ' seeth ' f jr ' aeea ' — to the reading of the 
Folio ; which ia, " That cannot see," &a. 

25. 
III. vlL 3, "The citizens an mam and q>eak not a word." 
The irregularity here ia removed in the Folio by omitting 'and': 
" The citizens are mum, say not a word." But the editon retain it 

26, 
III. viL 3S. " some followen of mine own, 

At the lower end of the Hall, hurled np their caps." 

The Folio reads — "At lower end," &a,, a eonection which comes 
nearer than any we have yet liad to a sacrifice of grammar to a 
' supposed defect of metre.' 

2T. 
III. yii. 59. " Itfy Lord he doth entreat your Grace." 
A ahort line, for which the Folio substitates a legolar deca^Uable :~ 
" He doth entreat you Once, my uobla Xord." 

28. 
m. vii 70. " 111 tell him what yon say, n^ Loid." 
The same defect : altered in the Folio to : — 

" I'll signify nnto him straight." 

29. 

III. vii. 82, 83. "Buck. I fear he will, Jiow now Cateahy, 
What aays your Lord ) " 

Here the Folio corrects tho metra of the £rat line, but leaves sn 
irregularity in the second ; — 

" Buck. I fear he wilL Uere Cutesby conies again. 
Now Catcflby what aays hia Grace 1 " 
I imagine that the corrector meant to strike out 'now' as well as 
' how.' He has not cared to make the line full length ; for^ instead 
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of transferring to it the beginning of the next line, which is an 
alexandrine — 

" My Lord, he wonders to what end you have assented " — 

(as the editors have done), he gets rid of the two supernumerary 
syllables by striking out ' My Lord.' 

30. 
IIL vii. 221. " Call them again, my Lord, and accept their suit." 

This is retained in the Cambridge text. The Folio removes the 
supernumerary syllable by omitting the * and ' : — 

" Call them again sweet Prince ; accept their suit." 

31. 
IIL vii 224. " Well, call them again. I am not made of stone." 

The FoHo omits * Well,' 

32. 

III. vii. 227. " Cousin of Buckingham and you sage grave men." 
Again the Folio brings the line within rule by omitting * you.' 

33. 
m. vii. 240. " Long live Eichard, England's royal king." 

With this line, also, the editors are content. The Folio inserts 
* King ' before ' Eichard,' and so makes it regular. 

34. 

IV. i. 18, 19. « a Miz. The King, why who's that 1 

Buck, I cry you mercy : I mean the lord protector." 

Here, again, the corrector prefers the normal verse : — 

" Qu, The King ! who's that 1 
Lieu, I mean the Lord Protector." 

35. 
lY. ii. 20. " What say'st thou 1 Speak suddenly : be brief." 

Here the editors accept the reading of some of the later Quartos 
(distinguished otherwise by the greater number of errors), — * saiest ' 
for ' say'st,* — ^rejecting that of the Folio : — 

"What say'st thou now? speak suddenly, be brief." 
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36. 

IV. ii. 36. " My Lord, I know a diiBOontented gentleman." 

This is a case of trisyllabic ending lather than an alexandrine. But 
it is an irregularity which the corrector could not allow. The Folio, 
as in other similar cases, leaves out ' my Lord.' 

37. 

rV. ii. 46 — 49. [Conceroiug this passage see above, p. 23, no. 46.] 

38. 

IV. ii. 60. " Kiiig, Catesby. 

Cat, My Lord. 
King. Eumour it abroad 
That Anne my wife is sick and like to die." 

For this the Folio substitutes : — 

" RicJi, Come hither Catesby — Rumour it abroad 
That Anne my wife is very grievous sick.'' 

39. 
rV. ii. 72. [See above, p. 25, no. 47.] 

40. 
IV. ii. 99. [98 Globe.] " As I remember, Henry the sixth " 

' Henry ' appears to have been used sometimes as a trisyllable. But 
the corrector did not like it. He substitutes : — 

" I do remember me, Henry the Sixth." 

41. 
rV. ii 122. "Tut, tut, thou troublest me. I am not in the vein." 

The editors, as usual, avoid the alexandrine by putting ' Tut, tut * in 

a line by itself. The Folio^ as usual in like cases^ simply leaves it 

out. 

42. 

rV. ii. 124. " rewards he my true service 

With such deep contempt I Made I him King for this )" 

Here^ judging by the correction in the FoHo, I should suppose that 
there must have been some confusion in the MS. from which the 
Quarto was printed. The Folio reads : — 

" repays he my deep service 
With such contempt ? Made I him kin5; for this 1 " 
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Shakspere may have wiitten deep in the margin, meaning it as a 
substitute for true ; and the printer may have thought that it was 
meant to be inserted in the next line. With printers such things 
are possible. But were it not that the Cambridge editors seem to 
have seen no objection to * deep * where it stands in the Quarto, I 
should have thought it certain that no man with an ear for metrical 
effect ever put it there intentionally. 

43 
TV. iv. 263. " And mean to make her Queen of England." 

I do not know whether Shakspere ever pronounced * England ' as a 
trisyllable. The corrector read it as a disyllabic and corrected the 
metre accordingly : — 

" And do intend to make her* Queen of England." 

44. 
lY. iv. 268. "As one that are best acquainted with her humour." 

The Folio substitutes * being * for * that are ' ; evidently to get rid of 
the redundant syllable. * Being* was almost always treated as a 

monosyllable. 

45. 

IV. iv. 452. " What is't your Highness pleasure I shall do at Salis- 
bury." 

The editors regulate the metre here by putting * at SaUsbury * in a 
separate line : the Folio by reading : — 

" What may it please you shall I do at Salisbury 1 " 

46. 

IV. iv. 456. "My mind is changed Sir : my mind is changed. 

How now what news with you 1 

This the editors retain without alteration, preferring it to the reading 
of the Folio :— 

" My mind is changed. Stanley, what news with you 1 '* 

47. 
rV. iv. 467. "Well, Sir, as you guess, as you guess 1" 

The Folio reads — " Well, as you guess 1 " leaving it a short line, but 
metrical as far as it goes. 
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18. 
IV.iv.185. " Cold frwnd* to Bidyjd ! What do they in the north!" 
Thia, in an; of Shakipeie'a later plaja, ironld be a common form of 
line: the redundant syllablo. coming in the middle of the line 
inunediately before a strong panae, diopa, ■• it ware, into the pause, 
and acaicely diatorbB the meaHora mora than the tedimdant sjUnhh 
at the end of a line. But in the playa of the aecohd period 1 ibink 
you will find Tery few such, and at the time when the insertal 
pessagea — the more oonmdenUe ot them— were compoBed, I doalt 
whether Shakepere would have admitted them at oil. To get rid of 
it here, * Kichard ' ia changed to ' me : '— 

" Cold friends to me : What do they in the noriht" 

Theae are all the altentions belongiDg to thia class that I have 
been able to find, besides those which the Camtaidgo editors have 
allowed to be Shaksperean by admitting them into their text. Asd 
without raising the question whether they ara judicious or isjudi- 
ciouR, — a question of taate which cangot be detennined, — I think I 
may fiiirly ask in which of them the sense is spoiled for the sake of 
amending a supposed defect of metre ; and alao whether any one is 
prepared to maintain, eren among those who moat think the ridings 
of the Quarto superior, that the superiority is so great, or of snch & 
kind, as to make it certain that the alterationg were not due to 
Shakspere 1 

m. 

I now proceed to the next class, — alteration! apparenllj mnJe 
" to sToid the recurrence of the same word erea whore the reeurreaM 
adds to the force of the passf^^" — a doss with which, in the absence 
of specified examples, I cannot deal esliaustiraly, there being so 
many words altered in the neighbourhood of the aame worda, and bo 
little to guide me to the cases in which force ia supposed to be lost 
by the altoration. Suppose we take the first examples that coma 
and examine them. 
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ALTERATIONS MADE TO AVOID THE EECUEKENCE 

OF TEE SAME -WOED. 

1. 

I. ii. 11, 14. " Stabbed by &e self-same liauds that made these /ui^es." 
Hdet altered in Folio to wounds. Ko doubt because 

" Curst be the hand that made these fetal holes " 
occniTed ooly 3 lines below. But what force is lost by the alteration t 
2. 
I. ii. 76, 79. Emh changed to crimes (a better woid, I think, and 
making a smoother verse) in 76, but not in 79, whereby it is true 
that some force is lost. . This I have already mentioned among the 
alterations not likely to have been designed by Shakspere. See 
above, p. 6, no. 7. 

3. 
I. ii. 94. " Queen Margaret saw 

Thy bloody falchion smoking in his blood." 

Bloody changed to murderous. But this alteration the editors accept. 



I. ill. 280, 282. " princely Buckingham, I will kisa thy hand 
In sign of league and amity with thee. 
Now fair befall thee and thy princely house," 

The last princely changed to nohle. The alteration admitted. 



I. iil 325 — 328. " The secret mischiefs that 1 set abroach 
I lay imto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence, whom 1 indeed have laid in darkness," 

Laid changed to east : no doubt because of lay in the previous line. 
The alteration, though r^ected in the Cambridge edition, is surely 
an improvement, the recurrence of the same word adding, in this 
case, no force whatever. 

6. 
I. iii. 304. " Tf ' - -"ibtones when fools' eyes drop teare." 

The lafit drop "■ ••" "^ ""hapB, bo one of the 

panagea wbia - - - ^ cannot agree 
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with ihem. I do not feel that any foiee ii loit bj the loss of the 
repetitioiL 

7. 

I. ir. 18. ^ Hethought that Qbucester giumhled^ and in stumbling 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, orerboard*'' 

BhmbUng changed to falling* The change admitted^ 

8. 

I. iy. 196. " Take heed ; for he holds vengeance in his handtf 
[204 Globe.] To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

2. And that same vengeance doth he ikrom on. thee4" 

Here tiie Folio reads in the last line hwri iastead of throw* Had the 
change been the other way, I shoold have thought it a case in point. 
But as it is, the corrector clearly felt that the recurrence of the word 
added force to the passage. And the editors accept the ooxrectionw 

9. 

n. L 9| 10« ''By heaven my heart is purged ftota grudging hate 

And with my hand I seal my true h&xrf$ lore/* 

In the Folio, Tieart in the first line is changed to sotiZ. ICo doubt to 
avoid the recurrence of ^e same words, which, in this instance, adds 
no force ; as the editors acknowledge, by accepting the correction. 

10- 

n. L 33. ** Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
On you or yours, but with aU duteous love 
Doth cherish you and yours, God punidi me 
With hate," &c. 

Here the editors adhere to the Quarto ; and I suppose, therefore, that 
they feel some force added to the passage by the recurrence of the 
phrase on you and yours. It does not appear to me to have any such 
effect, and the reading of the Folio, which substitutes upon your 
Grace for on you or yours in the second line (Buckingham being 
understood, according to Howe's suggestion, to address the Queen), I 
call an improvement, l^ot so Pope's substitution of and not with 
for but with aU, The clause is indeed hard to construe, and may per- 
haps be corrupt ; but I rather think that '* but .... doth cherish ^ 
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is to be undeistood as equivalent to '^ instead of cheriBhing," and 
this would give the right meaning. 

II. 

n. ii. 41. ''Why grow the Inanehes now the root is witheredt 
Why wither not the leaves, the sap being gone t " 

I do not know whether the editors find any value in the repetition 
of the word wUher, But I fancy the corrector observed that, as 
applied to the root, it was not the proper word, and removed it on 
that account. The Folio reads : — 

** Why grow the branches when the root is gone t 
Why wither not the leaves that want their sap t *' 

Which seems to me to show no signs of an inferior hand, and to bo, 
moreover, more like an author's correction than a critic's. 

12. 

II. iii 5. "I fear, I fear 'twill prove a troublous worlds 
9. '' Then masters look to see a trouhloua world,** 

Though the editors retain both these lines unaltered, I think if they 
had observed the recurrence of the three last words within four lines 
of each other (and certainly without adding anything to the force of 
the passage) they would have accepted the change of troublous (in 
the first) to giddy : which is the reading of the Folio. 

13. 

IIL ii. 8. " Mess, First he commends him to your noble lordship. 
Hast. And then? 

Mess, And then he sends you word 
He dreamt to night," &c. 

To make the metre more regular, the corrector altered the messenger's 

second speech into ; — 

'*Then certifies your Lordship that this night 
He dreamt," Ac. 

At the same time, to avoid the repetition of the word Lordship at so 

short an interval, he changed it (in the first line) to self: 

" First he commends him to your noble self." 

It is another case of an alteration to avoid the recurrence of the same 

word, but still it is not one in which the recurrence adds anything 

to the force of the passage : and these are what I am seeking for. 
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U. 

I TT, ii S2, " Becanse they have been stOl mine enemies." 
Here the Folio cliangeB enemies to adversaries. Why) Because, 
only four linea shoTs, the same word had occoned in the same 
podtion: — 

*' That this same very day your enemies 
The kindred of the Qaeen most die at Fom&et." 

15. 
in. ii. SI. "And never in my life I do protest" 
lAfe altered to days in the Folio. Whyt Because in the line im- 
mediately preceding was written : — 

" My Lord 1 hold my life as dear as yonis." 
These coitectionB are all rejected by the Cambridge editois. But I 
think it most hare been &om not observing the recorrence, not firom 
thinking that it adds to the force of the passage. 

16. 
III. iv. 3—6. " In God's name Bay when is this royal day. 

Buc. Are all things fitting for tl^t royal timet 

Dar. It is and wants bat nomination. 

Bieh. Tomorrow then I guess a happy time." 

Hbxb we have serial words changed, all evidently for the purpose 
of avoiding the too near recurrence of the same word or sound. Di 
I the first Une eay is changed to speak ; no doubt to escape the jingle 
Lwith day: and tiie editors accept it. Then, in the second line, 
changed to ready : the properer word, I think, though the 
s reject it. The third is not alteteil; but in the fourth I Judge 
9'happy day ia substituted for / guess a happy time ; and this alter- 
r Btion the editors accept. It avoids the jingle with the second line ; 
[ and though tlie pass^^ would have home more correction of the 
i kind for the same purpose, I think everybody will admit that 
[ tile QoiieationB are improvements as far as they go. 
17. 

HL v. 83, 84. "Even where his lustftdl eye or Bnvnge heart 
Without control listed to make his prey." 

^he editors adhere to this reading ; hut the corrector apparently dis- 
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liked the effect of luttfiA and listed coming bo near together, and 
changed it to : — 

"Even where his ra^tig eye" 
[which was probably meant to be rangitig, aa Pope snggested] 
" or savage heart 
Witliout control lusted to make a prey." 

18. 
m. TO. 37. "Thanks lomng citiaene and friends, quoth I, 
This general applause and loving shout 
Argues your wisdoms and your loves to Eichard." 

Here, again, the corrector evidently disliked the effect of the recur- 
ring words, and therefore sabstituted gaUle for the first loving, and 
dxeerfid for tiie second. The editors accept the first correction, 
bat not the second. But whether because they did not observe the 
repetition of the woid in the next line, or because they saw some 
Tsloe in it which is not perceptible to me, seems doubtfU. 

19. 

III. viL 239. " Then I salute you with this kingly title : 

Long live Kichard, England's roy^ king." 

This readily again the editors stand by, not feeling any objection 
either to the recurrence of kingly and king or to the defective metre of 
the second line — from which it seems to me most probable that king 
(before Richard) had been omitted by mistake. The corrector felt 
objections to both, and substituted ruryal for kingly in the first line; 
wortky for royal in the second, while he inserted king before* 
Bichard. 

20. 

IV. i. 76. " As miserable by the death of thee 

As thou hast made ma by my dear Lord's death!' 

Here the Folio reads :— 

" More miserable by the life of thee, 
Than thou hast made me by my dear Lord's death.'' 

And the editors accept the correction of life for death. It certainly 
eeema on improvement; and yet it is rather strange that in the 
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corresponding passage (L ii 27), to which it directlj refera, the same 
correction has not been made. 

'* If ever he haye wife, let her be made 
As miserable by the decUh of him 
As I am made by my poor Lord and thee.'' 

Where ''as .... as" is corrected to "more .... than" and 
'poor' to 'young,* but 'death' is left. 

21. 

lY. i 88. " Q. El. Alas, poor soul, I pity thy complaints. 

Anne, No more than £rom my aotd I mourn for yours/' 

Here the corrector disliked the recurrence of 90td, and substituted in 
the first Hne, 

" Poor heart, adieu ! I pity thy complaining," 

and the editors accept the correction. 

22. 

IV. ii. 63. " Eumour it abroad 

That Anne my wife is sick and like to die." 

59. "I say again give out 

That Anne my wife is sick and like to die." 

For 18 eick and like to die in L 64, the Folio reads — is very grievous 
sick. A correction which the editors reject. The object of it was, 
no doubt, to vary the phrase ; with a good effect, as it seems to me. 

23. 

TV. iv. 111. " Now thy proud neck bears half my burthen'd yoke ; 

From which even here I slip my weaiy neekJ* 

!he Folio substitutes head for neck in the last line, to avoid the 
•currenoe of the word ; which the editors retain. To my ear the 

)ct of the recurrence is bad. 

24. 

rV. iv. 178. ^ Let me march on and not ofiPend your Grace." 

The Folio reads, " and not offend you, Madam : " because line 175 
il with ymir Grace. The editors reject the correction; but I 
• not 800 any value in the repetition. 

25. 
'V. iv. 37a. " If thou hadst feared to break an oath by h™^ 
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The unity the king my brother made 

Had not heen broken, nor my brother slain." 

** My brother" (in the second line), though the reading of tiie first 
six Quartos, is plainly wrong. Queen Elizabeth is speakings and the 
unity was made by tiie King her husband. The corrector, not per- 
ceiving any value in the repetition of the word ' brother/ substituted 
' Jmsband ; ' remembering also that Eichard had slain more than one 
brother of hers, put the second ' brother ' into the plural : and then 
observing the unpleasant effect of the final and the initial a meeting, 
changed 'slain' to 'died.' 

" If thou didst fear to break an oath with Him, 
The unity the king my husband made 
Had not been broken, nor my brothers died." 

The Cambridge editors, finding in the two latest Quartos * thy ' sub- 
stituted for ' my' in the first line ; and feeling, I suppose, some force 
in the opposition of Hhy brother* to *my brother,* which they 
thought Shakspere would not have sacrificed, attribute all the alter- 
ations of the Folio to the hand of the supposed improver, and retain 
all the readings of the first Quarto, except the first ' my. 

26. 

IV. iv. 422. " Qu, Eliz. But thou didst kill my chUdren. 

K. Rich, But in your daughter's womb I bury them." 

The FoHo changes the first but to yet ; no doubt to avoid the recur- 
rente of the same word at the be^^inning of the line, which the editors 

retain. 

27. 

rV. iv. 479. " 1^0, mighty liege ; therefore mistrust me not." 

The Folio changes mighty liege to my good Lord. Liege has occurred 
twice within the last four lines. So, again, my liege, occurring both 
in line 519 and line 521, is altered in the first to my Lord, 

28. 
Y, i. 25. " Now Margaret's curse is fallen upon my head : ** 

Head changed in Folio to neck ; the line 

" Hath turned my feigned prayer on my head " 

having occurred only four lines above. 
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29. 

v. il 18. '< To fight against that Uoodj hamidde." 

Bloody changed to guilty : the word having been naed two lines 

before— 

*' By this one bloody trial of ahaip war.** 

30. 
V. iiL 6. *' We most both give and take my ffraeious Lord.'' 

In the Folio a short speech has just been inserted, which was not 
in the Quarto : — 

" Norf, Here most gradouB liege : " 

and therefore gracious in line 6 is altered to loving. 

31. 
V. iii. 10. ** Six or seven thonsand is their greaieti number.^ 

Greatest number changed to utmost power : because the word num^ 
occurs in the line before. The alteration accepted. 

32. 

V. iii 30, 40. *' Good captain Blunt, bear my good night to him." 

This line occurs in the Quarto in both these places and in exactly 
the same words, and the editors retain it. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that Shakspere would have allowed it to be repeated with- 
out any variation within 10 lines^ if he had observed it ; and in 
the Folio we find line 40 altered to — 

" Sweet Blunt make some good means to speak with him" — 

an alteration which surely has a right, if any has^ to be xeceived 

into the text. 

33. 

y. iii 230. " Methought their souls whose bodies Bichaxd nraidned 

Came to my tent and cried on victory ; 
I promise you my soul is very jocund," Ae. 

In the last line the Folio reads heart for soul. If any finoe is to be 
derived from the recurrence of the word, it must be got bgr tibrowing 
the emphasis upon my, and so making Richmond's sool antHhetiD to 
the souls of Eichard's victims. But no such antithesis oonld havB 
been intended, and the two words having, in factf no relaMom to eadi 
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mother, their identity is a manifest blemish : a blemish easily over- 
looked in the course of rapid composition, bat certain to be corrected 
as soon as it is observed. If the editors had noticed the recurrence 
I cannot think that they would have refused the correction. 

Having now come to the end of my list, I think I may again ask 
how many, and which, of these alterations are so injurious to the 
sense or effect of the passages in which they occur, that we can be 
certain they were not made by Shakspere himself ) That most of 
them might have been made by anybody else — the faults they were 
meant to correct being obvious, and the correction easy — ^is no doubt 
true. But here we have a corrected copy of the play, in which not 
less than 350 alterations are admittev2 (by implication) to be Shak- 
spere's ; and upwards of 850 others, not distinguishable from the rest 
by any outward mark, are assumed to be not Shakspere's. And I 
want to know why, if he made 350 alterations, I am to suppose that 
he did not make the other 850 ) The reason must be founded upon 
something in the nature of the alterations themselves ; for unless 
they bear evidence of an unskilful hand betraying itself by its work, 
we have no reason to think that anybody else made any alteration in 
the manuscript whatever; and hitherto I have not met with any 
evidence of such imskilful hand which may not be probably imputed 
to want of skill or care in the printer or the transcriber. 

IV. 

ALTERATIONS ^lADE TO REMOVE OBSOLETE PHRASES. 

Alterations made to remove obsolete phraseology can hardly help 
us in this matter ; because, as I have already observed, a phrase that 
had fEillen out of popular use would have seemed as unfit in Shak- 
spere's eyes as in those of any supposed corrector to be used in the 
theatre. Kot to add that the language of the theatre re-acts upon the 
language of conversation, and many of the changes which took place in 
common speech may hare been brought into fiashion by Shakspere 
himselfl But as the modification of ** certain turns of phrase and 
uses of words'* which had ''become obsolete in the time of the 



J 
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corrector " is distinctly mged as one of the proofs of the interventioB 
of the supposed corrector, it may be well to give a few examples. 

The earliest news we hear of an improved edition of RichaTd III. 
is in the title-page of the Quarto of 1602, upon which it is an- 
nounced as ' newly augmented/ and though it was a false announce- 
ment, — ^no augmentlktions being found either in that or any of the 
subsequent Quartos, — ^it affords some reason for supposing that there 
had been at that time a promise, or an expectation, or at least a 
rumour, of an improved copy^ and that Shakspere may have been 
really at work upon it. The style of the inserted speeches belongs, 
I should say, to that time, or not long before : — a time when Shak- 
spere's versification was still growing smoother, sweeter, and more 
regular, and variety was sought through the skilful distribution of 
accent and pause, without trespassing upon the normal law of the 
five-measure line.^ And if the corrections were made at the same 
time, which seems likely, they are generally such as might have been 
expected. 

1. Wliich is almost always changed to that; hetwisci to between; 
whilst to while or when. But these changes I should attribute rather 
to the increasing niceness of the poet's ear than to any new fashion 
of speech. Shakspere wanted to get lid of the harsh consonants and 
sibilants. 

2. Another change, which is made, I think, invariably, lequiros 
a different explanation ; for it substitutes the harsher combination 
for the smoother. The corrector evidently had an insuperable 

' To show how much room there was for Improvement in that way and 
within these limits, compare any of the passages quoted in this papw, or any 
others that can be found in the play, with ti^e following linea in MMbetl^ 
supposed to have been written about 1606. 

^^Maeduff. Stands Scotland where it did! 
JRosse, Alas, poor country ! 
Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 
Be called our Mother, but our Grave ; where noHiIng 
But who knows nothing is once seen to smile : 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the air 
Are made, not marked ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecstasy : the dead man*s knell 
Is there scarce ask'd for who, and good man^s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they sicken." 
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objection to the use of viert as a second person aingular. The 
Quarto always reads 'thou wert:' the Folio always substitutea 
' ttou waxt.' I do not tUnk this can have been due to a change of 
fashion, for the fashion has prevailed against the granunarian, and 
'thou wert' still keeps its place in poetry; where only it can now 
occur ; ' thou ' being obsclete for prose. But it seems to me not im- 
probable that Shakspere had been referred to the grammar, and find- 
ing there ' I was : Thou »aat,' had resolved to follow the rule. 

3, The substitution of / (aye) for yea, which is also, I thint, in- 
variable ; of more or other for moe; and of you i<ii thou (which ia 
frequent, even where thpfo is no change from singular to plural), is 
probably due to chitnges of fashion. But these modifications never 
involve any distiirbatice either of sense or metre, from which it can 
be inferred that they did not proceed irom the author ; and I doubt 
whether the number cauld be much increased even by a mora 
diligent search than the question deserves. Still, therefore, I fail to 
find evidence of the intervention of an inferior hand ; and even if it 
caji be shown that Shakipere's later works contain many examples 
of the very same thiufja for which the corrector shows distaste, I 
should not on that account feel justified in concluding that he was 
not Mmself the corrector. If he found that, in spite of the gram- 
marians, the people continued to say ' thou wert,' and liked it better 
than 'thou waat,' he m^ht naturally return to his former practice. 
He probably liked it better himself. And, again, if he found, after 
carrying blank verse to the highest perfection that was obtainable 
through smoothness and sweetness and such variety as could be com- 
bined with them, that he could produce finer effects by a due inter- 
mixture of irr^ularities and harshnesses — as in the management of 
his metre he undoubtedly did — he would naturally return again to 
the use of sibilants and con it com lanta. The question is 
whether these alterations were I ■ or wo for the style of versifi- 
cation which he was cultivating w1 he de t .1 think they 
were for the better. He had n t e; 3d bill if that 

style. He had not yet begun to ] b £-' the great 

paces of which he afterwards fou it le, i , the paces to 

which he was then training it, ] 
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Of the alterations which, not being referable to any of the above 
heads, — ^not explicable as attempts either to correct supposed defects 
of metre, or to avoid recurrence of words, or to remove obeolete 
words and phrases, — are described as ' arbitrary,' that is, made for 
no apparent reason, it is not necessary to say much. I have already 
noticed all of them that seem to me to be such as Shakspere would 
not have authorized; and the Cambridge editors, being bound by 
their principle to prefer the reading of the Quarto wherever they do 
not think that of the Folio not only better but m much better as to 
bear in itself evidence of Shakspere's hand, are not to be ipiderstood 
as meaning more by rejecting them than that suoh evidence is want- 
ing. But as the question with me is still whether aU these alterations 
(' errors of pen and press apart ') were not of his hand, I will give & 
few examples of such as, in my opinion, he would have authorized; 
still making my selection from those which the editors have rejected. 



V. 

ALTERATIONS MADE TO REMOVE DEFECTS KOT 
APPARENT TO THE EDITORS. 

To understand in all cases why Shakspere liked one word or 
arrangement of words better than another is more than anybody can 
expect. He had fancies of his own, and saw and felt innumerable 
things which we cannot see and feeL But it sometimes happens 
that the reason is plain enough. 

1. 

I. ii. 172. " Teach not thy Upa such scorn ; for they toere made 
For kissing, Lady," &c. 

The Folio reads : — 

'' Teach not thy lip such scorn, for it uhm made " 

no doubt because 8 at the end of lips meeting 8 at the beginning of 
meh was disagreeable to speak and hear. 

2. 

I. iii. 67. ^ Against my kindred, brothers, and myself.'* 



I . ■ 
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The Folio leads children for kindred. I suppose because 'kindred' 

indudes ' brothers.' Dorset and Grey were her children^ Rivers and 

Woodville her brothers. 

3. 

L iii. 109. " To be thus taunted, scorned, and baited at :^ 
The Folio reads :->— 

*' To be thus baited, scorned, and stormed at : " 

iK> 'bait a^' a thing being, I presume, an unwarranted expression. 
The bear was baited, not baited at. 

4. 

I. iii. 320. " Gates, Madam his majesty doth call for you ; 
And for your Grace, and you my noble Lo : 

a Eliz. Catesby we come. Lords will you go with us t 
Riv. Madam we will attend your grace." 

Here the Folio makes several small changes; for the purpose, I 
think, of distinguishiDg the parts more clearly. There remain on the 
stage, after old Queen Mcurgaret's exit^ the Queen, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Eivers, Lord Grey, Lord 
Derby (who should have been called Lord Stanley), Lord Dorset, and 
Lord Hastings. As the message is worded in the Quarto, one of the 
Dukes is left out ; ^ the Queen, to whom it is addressed, answers for 
all, and Lord Eivers speaks in the name of the other Lords. The 
Folio puts it thus : — 

" And for your Grace, and yours my gracious Lord. 
Qu, Catesby / come. Lords will you go with me ? 
Riv. "We wait upon your grace." 

Thus Catesby delivers the invitation to both the. Dukes ; and the 
Queen turns to the other Lords and invites them to accompany her ; 
addressing herself probably more directly to her brother. Lord 
Rivers, who answers. It is a small thing, but it has been done on 
purpose, and, I think, varies and enlivens the action. 

' It is true that the Duke of Buckingham had just come from the King, 
which may account for the reading of the Quarto. In revising the MS. after- 
wards, the author himself might have forgotten that drcumstancei and made 
the alteration for the reason which I (not remembering it at the time) have 
suggested. 
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6. 

L ir. 54. ''A ahidow like an logd, with bric^t bair 

Dabbled in blood, ai^ he mfMsaki aiU aloud, 
Clarence ia come," &o. 

The Folio aubatitatea shrieked for equeakt; beeaoae no donbt the 
word had already began to loae the tragic character which it once 
had, and to be unfit for auch aaaodationa. Ita unfitness would be 
felt at once by every Engliahmau now living. The correction^ who- 
ever made it, proves that it had begun to be felt then ; and if the 
word had any port of the effect on an Engliah ear which it has now, 
Shakspere would surely have avoided it. 

6. 

II. iv. 48. '* Why or for what these nobles were committed 
Is all unknown to me^ my gradous lady." 

Here we have, unquestionably, a mistake. For the. speaker is 
answering a question asked by the Cardinal. The Folio removes it 
by putting lard for lady, which seems to be all that is wanted. The 
Cambridge editors retain the reading of the Quarto, and make it 
consistent by transferring the question to the Queen. Why they did 
so, being against the authority of the Quarto aa well aa the Folio, I 
cannot guess. The rule of preferring the Quarto to the Folio eceieris 
paribua (Preface, p. zviii) cannot apply to cases in which the Folio 
requires no correction, and the Quarto cannot be followed without one. 

7. 
II. iv. 53. '' Welcome destruction death and massacre." 

Death is changed in the Folio to Uood, the three worda being too 
nearly alike in meaning. 

So IV. iv. 162, " Ood knows in angukh^ pain^ amd agony!^ is 
changed to ^'Grod knows in torment and in agony;** pain being a 
weak word to stand between anguish and agony. 

8. 

in. iiL 15. '* I^ow Margaret's curse is fSedlen upon our heada 

For standing by when Kichaid stabb'd her son." 

Here we have in the Folio, not an alteration, but a restoration. 
Though the meaning of these lines is plain enough, there is a sin- 
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gtdarity in the ecmstiaetidii wbicli indicates an enor of some kind. 
AcGoidiiJig to the ordinary oonstroctioii of these early histoiica] plays, 
fAidi is always simple and straightforward, it would be their heads 
that 'stood by.' The I^oHo shows that the error was the common 
one of a line omitted : — 

*' When she exclaimed on Hastings^ yon, and I, 
tar standing by," &C. 

%[iis is one of the two cases in which the Cambridge editors have 

tefnsed to accept £tom the Folio an insertion. In the other case (II. 

i., 67) they explain their reason. I should like to know their reason 

in this case. 

9. 

in. iv. 4. '*Are all ^nga fitting fot that royal time? " 

the alteration mdde by the Folio in this line — 

" Is all things ready for tJie royal time " — 

I haye set down aniong those Which cannot have been designed by 
Sbakspere. While things remained in the plural I do not think are 
would have been deliberately changed to is either by the poet him- 
self or by his nameless corrector. But I am not sure that aJl thing 
may not have been at one time a candidate for admission into the 
language in the sense of everything : and if this is possible, I should 
conjecture that the corrector meant to change things to thi7ig at the 
Bame time that he changed are to is. Ready for fitting gets rid of 
one of the ings, and so improves the movement. 

10. 

m. iv. 92. '* I now repent I told the pursuivant, 

As 'twere triumphing at mine enemies, 

How they at Pomfret bloodily were butchered." 

The alteration here, though a slight one, is noticeable as an example 
of the gradual change which was taking place in Shakspere's manage- 
ment of his blank verse. The monotony of the regularly recurring 
accent and pause was beginning to be wearisome, and a variation of 
their place in the line was the first device by which he endeavoured 
to ayoid it ; an art, the practice and cultivation of which gave him a 
great deal of work before he assumed the larger liberties which 
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charactoriied Uie Tewifiotion of his later pilayB, and lemain to show 
(as used in them) the noUest effects of which the metre has yet been 
found capable. The three lines quoted ahoTe^ as thej stand in the 
Quarto, are a good specimen of the eadier style, and by no means 
remarkable for monotony : and yet I see no difficulty in understand- 
ing why Shakspere — ^indeed the difficulty is less if it were he than if 
it were a nameless transcriber writing bef(»e 1623— altered them to 
the following : — 

*' 1 now repent I told the pursuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
Today at Pomfret bloodily were butchered.*' 

11. 
IV. i^ 85. '' But have been waked by his timorous dreams.** 

Here is another example of Shakspere*s progress in the management 
of his verse. In substituting — 

'' But with his timorous dreams was still awaked*' — 

is it not obvious that he was substituting a stronger for a weaker 
line 1 And if it be read along with the preceding lines, the value of 
the change will be much more conspicuous. 

12. 
IV. iii. 22. <<To bring this tidings to the bloody king." 

The Folio substitutes hear for britig. Why f Ko doubt to get rid 

of the jingle between bring and king : not to mention the ing in 

' tidings.* 

13. 

IV. iiL 35. " FareweU till soon.'* 

The Folio substitutes * till tJien,* 1 presume, because soon was an 

error of the press. It had been used just before^ and 'then'.meon^ 

' soon.' 

14. 

rV*. iii. 42. " And by that knot looks proudly o'er the crown*" 

The Folio substitutes on for oW. I suppose, because the meaning 
was that Bichmond looked up to the crown ; and to 'look o'er* did 
not mean to * look up to.' 
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15. 

rV. iv. 76. " Earth gapes^ hell bums, fiends roar, saints pray, 

To have him suddenly conveyed away." 

The Folio reads — * conveyed from hence : ' no doubt to avoid the 

rhyme with * pray.' 

16. 

rV. iv. 382. " The imperial metal circling now thy brow." 

Brow changed in Folio to Jiead : to avoid the jingle between brow 

and note. 

17. 

IV. iv. 397. "As I intend to prosper and repent. 

So thrive I in my dangerous attempt 
Of hostile arms." 

Attempt changed in Folio to affairs : * to avoid the jingle with 

* repent * in the last line. 

18. 

IV. iv.*487. "They have not been commanded, mighty sovereign." 

Sovereign changed in Folio to King. The word * sovereign ' having 
occurred in the line immediately preceding. 

19. 
IV. iv. 507. " Flock to their aid, and still their power increaseth." 

Here the Folio reads : — 

" Flock to the rebels, and their power grows strong ; " 

probably because " Is in the field and stilt his power increaseth " has 
occurred in the scene before. See IV. iii. 48. 



VI. 
ALTERATIONS IN THE STAGE-DIRECTIONS. 

I have already given some reasons for suspecting that the revision 
of the play was never completed, and I find some confirmation of the 
suspicion in the state of the stage-directions. Though the stage- 
directions in the Folio differ very much from those in the Quarto 
(being generally both fuller and more accurate), they are not reduced 
to perfect consistency. This is notably the case with regard to the 
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name of Lord Stanley. '' The Lord Stanley that was after Earl of 
Darbie " — so Sir T. More introduces him in the history of Edward V. 
and Hichard III., which Shakspere follows closely — ^makes his first 
entrance in the third Scene of the first Act^ where he is announced 
and addressed throughout the Scene (according to both Quarto and 
Folio) as my Lord of Derby, In the first Scene of the second Act 
he appears again, and, though not addressed by his name in the 
dialogue, is described in both as Darbie, or Earl of Derby, So also 
in the second Scene of the same Act, he appears in the stage- 
direction of the Folio (in the Quarto he is not mentioned by name) 
as Derby. Thus far, therefore, the two copies substantially agree, 
and present no difficulty beyond the ordinaiy anachronism of calling 
a man by his last title at a ^ime when he did not yet bear it. 

But in the first Scene of the third Act we find Eichaid asking 
Catesby what he thinks Stanley will do. In the second *' a mes- 
senger from the Lord Stanley*^ knocks at Hastings's door; and 
shortly after we have (in both copies) '' enter Lord Stanley : ' and 
])i9 speeches are distinguished by the letters Sia. From which it 
xajght seem that the writer had bethought himself of the anachronism 
and corrected it. But then, again, in the fourth Scene of the same 
Act we find Darby mentioned among the Lords goii^ to the council, 
and his speeches distinguished by Dar,, and yet a little later in the 
same Scene, Hastings, recalling his warning dream, oalls him Stanley 
again : and in the first Scene of the next Act we haye the ^titranc^ 
of Stanley in the stage-direction of both copies. So In; therefore, 
the Quarto and the Folio agree in their inconsistency, and no infer- 
ence can be drawn in favour of the authority of either. Daring the 
next two Scenes they differ. In Act IV. Scene ii. the Quarto 
announces the entrance of Darby, and prints Dar. befom his first and 
only speech (though Richard addresses him throughout the Scene 
' as Stanley) : and in Scene iii again repeats the same ^ing. Darby 
enters, and Dar, speaks. What Kidiard would have called hini we 
do not know, for he is not addressed in this Scene by BRme. The 
^olio, on the contrary, adheres to' the name Donley thnnighoat 
these two Scenes. Lord Stanley enters. Stanley speaks, and is 
spoken to by the name of Stanley. All which looks like careful 
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correction, only that it has not extended to the earlier Scenes. But 
when ive come to the last Scene of the fourth Act we find the two 
copies agreeing again and agreeing in the inconsistency between the 
stage-directions and the text In Act IV. Sc. iv. Derby enters, and 
Dar, or Der. speaks, according to both Quarto and Folio. In Act 
V. Sc. iL Kichmond (in both copies) speaks of the letters he has 
received from his father Stanley, and asks where Lord Stanley ia 
quartered. Later in the same Scene Derby (in both copies) ** enters 
to Kichmond in his tent/' and his speeches have Der, or Dar, prefixed. 
Later still, Eichard orders them (in both copies) to call up Lord 
Stanley, and asks whether Lord Stanley will bring his power. And, 
finally, after Eichard's death, " Derby bearing the crown " enters with 
Bichmond, and his speeches are distinguished as before by Dar, in 
the Quiurto and Der. in the Folio. All which looks like the result 
' of very careless or very incomplete correction. 

If the Quarto had kept to Darby all through,- the explanation 
would have been comparatively easy. I should have thought that 
the corrector of the Folio had observed the anachronism and meant 
to remove it; that he had begun lus work of correction in the third 
Act, and had completed it for the remainder, as far as the dialogue 
was concerned ; but that he had forgotten or postponed the two first 
Acts, and had not attended to the stage-directions and marginal 
names in the two last. For it is to be observed that Stanley ia 
never called Derby in the dialogite, after the second Act. 

The chief difficulty arises from the third Act, as it stands in the 
Quarto. Before the original MS. was in the condition in which it 
went to the printer in' 1697, the author must have been aware of his 
error as to Lord Stanley's title, and taken some pains to avoid on 
correct it : and even if we suppose that the sheets containing the 
first two Acts had been printed off before the discovery, we have to 
explain how it happened that he did not continue his correction to 
the end : for we find that in the second Scene of the fourth Act he 
relapses again into Darby, And though that fact might be accounted 
for in the same way in which I have attempted to account for the 
inconsistencies of the Folio, it is hardly likely that the very same 
accident should have happened twice over in the same case. But 
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however tliat may be, it seems certain that if the last corrector had 
finished his work he Would have changed Derby to Stanley in the 
dialogue of the first two Acts and in the stage-direcUons throughout 
the play ; nor can there be much doubt that if Shakspere was aware 
of the inconsistency, he would haye removed it in that way, before 
he let it go to the printer. 

It is hardly necessary to obsenre that the existence of uncor- 
rected faults in the early Scenes is not inconsistent with the sup- 
position that they had been allowed to remain only because the 
work of correction was left incomplete. There is no reason to 
assume that the corrector would begin at the beginning and go 
straight through. Lord Stanley's part is teiy slight, and, until the 
beginning of the third Act, not at all conspicuous. The Scenes in 
which he appeared before might easily have been f(»gotten or left to 
the last. Indeed, it is utterly hopelees to guess in what order a man 
would naturaUy proceed in a work of *that kind. Either importance 
or want of importance might be a motive for postponement; and 
Shakspere himself, after he had abatidoned the intention of giving or 
selling to Andrew Wise a corrected and augmented eopy of the play, 
was quite as likely as any correcting critic to pdt the unfinished MS. 
in a drawer and leave it there. He had already taken more trouble 
with it than I should have expected, and I am sorry to see so much 
of it dismissed to take its place among the various readings in the 
footnotes, as work not worthy of his hand. 

Unless some better reason can be shown than We have yet seen, 
for imputing an indefinite number of these alterations to this name- 
less critic, it is evident that the rival claims of the Quarto and Folio 
ought to stand on an entirely different footing. Shaki^ie himself 
having certainly had some hand in the corrections, and nobody else 
being known to have had any, the presumption should be in favour 
of the Folio. * Coetens paribuSy^ — in the absence of some special 
reason to the contrary, — ^an editor should prefer its readings, to those 
of the Quarto ; and this, even allowing it to be assumed tiiafb the text 
of the Quarto, " errors of pen and press apart^ certainly came from 
the hand of Shakspere " (Preface, p. xviii.) ; that is, I presume, that 
it had not been touched by any other hand ; an assumptionji bj the 
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way, the justice of which is by no means obvious to me. Nor is it 
for the dialogue only that its authority should be preferred. The 
alterations in the stage-directions (which are no ordinary player's 
work, though the work of one well acquainted with stage-effect) 
ought also, in my opinion, to be adopted, wherever they are not 
open to any definite objection. They are made, for the most part, 
with care; and sometimes they appear to be meant to restore the 
author's original design, which the company had not been strong 
enough to oarry out. 

This is notably the case in the Scene before the murder of 
Clarence. When he first appears, he is going to the Tower in the 
custody of the Lieutenant, whom he always addresses by his name — 
Brakenbury. In the subsequent Scene, where he relates his dream, 
he is still attended (according to the Quarto) by Brakenbury, and 
once (it is true) addresses him by his name, but once also he calls 
him ' keeper.* Now it is easier to explain how the name of Braken- 
bury got into the text, supposing the keeper to have been originally 
meant to be another man, than how * keeper * got in, supposing that 
he was originally meant to be the Lieutenant of the Tower. If, as 
Mr Grant White suggests, the company was not strong enough to 
supply two actors for the two parts, both would be given to the 
actor who played Brakenbury; and in the play-house copy the 
Stage-directions would be altered accordingly. The introduction of 
the name in the dialogue would follow of course ; the actor himself 
would feel the necessity of it. The wonder is that it was not intro- 
duced in both places, instead of only one. But I think it may be 
set down, if not as certain, at least as more certain than most of our 
conclusions in these doubtful matters, that if, in the original 
manuscript, the person in charge of Clarence had been meant to be 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, the line — 

"I pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me "— 
would not have been found in the first Quarto. 

That question, however, is of little consequence. For (whether 
it were by way of removing a change for the worse or introducing a 
change for the better) there can be no doubt that the last correct 
wished Clarence's attendant in that Scene to bo taken for anot 
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and aa inferior officer. For he has changed 'Brakenbury' (or 
Brokcnbary, as it is spelt in the Quarto) to ' keeper ' in no less than 
six several places ; and marked in conspicuous characters the place 
where * Brakenburj the Lieutenant ' is to ' enter/ which is immedi- 
ately after Clarence foils asleep, and before the murderers come in. 
He has indeed omitted to insert exit keeper^ but that is clearly an 
'* error of press or pen ; " the context showing condnsiyely that the 
' keeper ' is supposed to retire upon the entrance of his chie£ 

Upon the principle of following the Folio where its readings are 
open to no definite objection, this is an alteration which would 
certainly be adopted : for no objection of any kind is suggested. 
" On the whole," say the editors (Note y., p. 639), " we have decided 
to adhere to the Quartos, <u they undoubtedly give what Shakspere 
originally wrote^ and the alteration found in the Folios is not of such 
obvious propriety that we should unhesitatingly attribute it to the 
hand of the author." In answer to this, it might be enough to ask 
whose hand w;is so likely to have made such an alteration, and what 
reason is there for doubting that this should be added to the other 
350 which they admit to bo his? But let me say a word upon the 
assumption involved in the clause which I have distinguished by 
italics. If we had a copy of Shakspere*s first draft which we were 
sure was correct, and a copy of a second the correctness of which 
we were not so sure of, the first would be entitled to preference in 
all doubtful cases : the doubtfiil cases being those in which the read- 
ing of the second draft involved some difficulty. But how are we 
more sure that the Quarto contains a correct copy of the manuscript 
of Richard III. as first written, than that the Folio contains a correct 
copy of it as afterwards altered ? Will it be said that the manuscript 
printed in 1597 cannot have been 'tampered with' — whereas the 
corrected copy (having certainly been in other hands) may f But 
how do I know that the original manuscript had not been tampered 
with ] It was the property of the theatre. It was not published 
'With Shakspere's name, which had not yet acquired reputation enough 
to be worth printing on a title-page. What more likely than that 
the first plays which he furnished to the company were submitted 
for criticism and correction to their more experienced and best re- 
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puted play- Wrights, und underwent improvements according to their 
judgment? What less likely than that any man coming into posses- 
sion after Shakspere's death, when his reputation as a dramatic 
writer stood higher than anybody's, of an " original MS., revised by 
himself, with corrections and additions, interlinear, marginal, and on 
inserted leaves," should have set himself to correct it over again — 
not in a difficult or corrupt passage here or there, where there seemed 
to be an error — ^but in all the minutest details of composition from 
beginning to end — just as a diligent tutor might deal with his 
pupil's exercise ? After the Restoration, wlleiicfverybody thought that 
Shakspere's style needed improvement and that anybody could 
supply it, such a thing might easily happen. But in this case it 
must have been done before 1623, whetttfarnce of improvers were 
still in the cradle. Of the two, surely the earlier work was flkf most 
likely to have suffered correction by another hand. 

Another difference between the stage-directions of lite Quarto and 
Folio, in which, if either is to be ascribed' to the players, it must be 
that of the Quarto, will be found in the first Scene of the 5 th Act ; 
where Buckingham is led to execution, in the Quarto by Eatcliffe, in 
the Folio by the Sheriff. From his addressing his conductors as 
* fellows,' I should infer that the reading of the Folio was the original : 
for considering Buckingham's relations with Eatcliffe, he would have 
called him by his name. But the company had Batcliffe ready, and 
could not spare another man, and the stage-direction represented the 
stage-arrangement. In this case the Cambridge editors accept the 
correction. 

It is less easy to understand how the difference arose as to the 
persons charged with the beheading of Hastings (III. iv.) though the 
reading of the Folio is again a clear correction of an error in the Quarto. 
In the Quarto, Eichard gives the order, *^ Some see it done ; " and 
Cateshj remains to carry it out. In the Folio, Eichard's order is, 
** Lovell and Batcliffe look that it be done ; " and Lovell and Eatcliffe 
accordingly take him to the block, and return to Eichard in the next 
Scene with his head. The reason for making this change is obvious 
enough ; for Catesby, according to the Quarto itself, is in two places 
at the same time : not merely in two places so distant from eacli 
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other that he conld not by any known conveyance have passed from 
one to the other within the time supposed (which was Eat* 
cHffe's case, and which I hold to be legitimate as long as the im- 
possibility is not brought home to the 8pectator*s imagination) — ^bnt in 
two places both within the sight of the spectators and visible at tlie 
same time. He had at the same time to be with Hichard on the 
walls of the tower, and to enter with Hastings's head. 

" Glo, Catesbj/f o'er look the walls. 
Bue, Hash ! I hear a drum. 
Glo, Look back, defend thee, here are enemies. 
Btic, God and our innocency defend us, 
Glo. 0, 0, be quiet, it is Cateaby. 

Enter Catesby with Hastings's head." 

This cannot have been intended. The puzzle is to understand how 
it came about. For Eatcliffe was ready, and Catesby was wanted to 
go and bring the Lord Mayor ; and therefore it cannot be accounted 
for as an alteration made for the convenience of the actors. There is, 
however, one reason for thinking that it was not Shakspere's original 
intention to assign that office to Catesby. Up to that morning, 
Hastings had considered Catesby as his own confidential friend acting 
altogether in his interest. 

'^ Bid him not fear the sepiurated councils. 
His honour and myself are at the one, 
And at the other is my servant Catesby : 
Where nothing can proceed that toucheth us 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence." (III. iL 20, Quarto 

version.) I cannot think that Shakspere would have made this 
same Catesby carry Hastings to the block the same afternoon, with- 
out some notice taken on one side or the other of this peculiar re- 
jiation. And yet Hastings is made to treat him like an ordinary 
official to whom he has nothing to say, and all that Catesby is made 
to say to him is — 

" Despatch, my Lord, the Duke would be at dinner, 
Make a short shrift, he longs to see your head." 

With Ratcliffe, on the contrary, a man not known to Hastings for 

•nything that appears, such language was natural, and in accord- 

■^ce with his traditional character — ** short and rude in • speech, 
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trough and boisteroos of behavioory bold in mischief, and as far from 
pity as from all fear of God." The substitution for Catesbj, ther&- 
foTe, of Lovell and Eatcliffe removes all difficulties. When Catesby 
is told to '^o'er-look the -walls" he has just arrived within them, 
bringing the Lord Mayor with him : and the enemies whom Eichard 
pretended to be on his guard against turn out friends. 

" Be patient, they are friends, Eatcliffe and Lovell.'* 

An objection has indeed been taken to the employment of Eatcliffe in 
this office, on the ground that he had been employed just before in lead- 
ing Eivers, Vaughan, and Gray to execution at Pomfret ; and as both 
executions are represented as happening on the same day, he could 
not have officiated at both, considering the distance of Pomfret from 
London. But this is to cramp the legitimate liberty of the theatre. 
There is nothing in the previous Scene to bring before the spectators' 
imagination the distance of Pomfret from London : and all physit^al 
impossibilities are allowable in a play, which do not shock the im- 
agination. 

It appears therefore that a comparison of the stage-directions leads 
to the same conclusion as that of the texts. The alterations in the 
Folio have been made with a view to dramatic effect by some one 
who understood its value, and not to the actual conditions of the 
performance, which depended upon the strength of the company. If 
we are to choose between the two, therefore, we must surely take the 
stage-directions in the Folio as most probably representing the stage- 
arrangements which Shakspere intended. 

Let me now sum up the results to which this inquiry has con- 
ducted me. 

The question was, which is the best authority for the text of 
Richard IIL The argument of the Cambridge editors in favour of 
the Quarto as preferable to the Folio rests, as I understand it, upon 
the following considerations : — 

1. ThQ Quarto contains passages which, though " essential to the 
Understanding of the context," are not found in the Folio. The 
corrector therefore who removed them cannot have been the author. 
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2. Many of the alleratioiia intiodiieed in the Folio are such as 
Shakflpere would not haye made : then "being some in which the 
force of the passage is sacrificed only to avoid the lepetition of the 
same word in it : some in which the sense \b spoiled, only to lemove 
a supposed defect of metre : some in which the change has been made 
only to get rid of a word or phrase that had become an£ashionable : 
8ome in which *' the earlier form is the more terse, and therefore not 
likely to have been altered by its author." 

I have collected all the cases I could find which might seem to 
come under any of these heads ; and I have fiDund none which seem 
to me to justify the conclusion. I have found that the passages, 
which, though essential to the understanding of the context^ are 
omitted in the Folio, have been apparently omitted through accidents 
over which the corrector had no control, — accidents such as are either 
known to happen frequently or may easily have happened in the 
particular case. Among ihe alterations made to avoid the repetition 
of the same word, I have found scarcely one by which any force 
appears to me to be lost, — scarcely one by which a perceptible 
blemish is not removed. Among those made to coneet tilie metre, I 
have not found any which spoil the sense,—- scarcely tiskj by which 
the metre is not mended. Among those made to "get rid (rf obsolete 
words, I have not found any in which the word to be got rid of is 
not one that may probably have become distasteful to Shakspere 
himself. Of cases in which the ' terser ' form has been exchanged 
for one less terse I have not met with any which I recognized as 
answering the description; nor have I been aUe to pen)dve any 
other reason for refusing to believe that the text of the Folio (errors 
being corrected or allowed for) represents the result of Shakspere^s 
own latest revision, and approaches nearest to the form in which he 
wished it to stand. Upon the whole, therefore, I conclude that where 
express reason cannot be shown to the contrary, the readfai^ps of the 
Folio ought always to be preferred. 

NOTE. 

Since this paper was written and sent to the printer, I have been 
told that the question was investigated some years ago hy Professor 
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DeliuSy^ upon a plan somewliat similar, and that his conclusion is 
still more at varianee with that of the Cambridge editors than mine. 
According to him, the text has indeed been tampered with by a 
nameless corrector, but his work is to be looked for in the Quarto, — 
not in the Folio. Prof. Delius thinks that the differences between 
the two are due to alterations made by this corrector in the original 
manuscript before it went to the 'printer in 1597 : and that it appears 
in the Folio (except in a few places) as it was before the corrector 
meddled with it. If this can be made out, a comparison of the two 
€opies can give us no light as to the progressive changes in Shak- 
spore's taste and style : though the fact that the copy in the Folio 
dates as early as 1597 would be of some value in that inquiry. 

P.S. Mr Fleay states that he finds 28 six-feet lines in the 
Quarto of Richard III, and 9 in the Folio. 

Mr Matthew said : — Professor Delius, who is now in Lond9n, 
and present at our Meeting to-night, has kindly sent me a copy of a 
paper on this subject, contributed by him to the Year-book of the 
German Shakspere Society for 1872. His view differs more than 
Mr Spedding's from that of the Cambridge editors. He thinks that 
we have in the Folio (allowing for mistakes) not only the genuine, 
but the original text of Shakspere, as it was always spoken on the 
stage, and preserved in the theatre-library. The Quarto represents 
the same text, obtained clandestinely, and amended or patched up 
by some unknown person for the pirate-publisher. 

Professor Delius's paper goes into detail almost as much as Mr 
Spedding's, so that I cannot do more than indicate the leading 
grounds for a conclusion which will, I think, commend itself to 
many. It must be understood that almost everything I say is taken 
from Professor Delius. 

In the first place it is diflBcult to believe that Shakspere can ever 
have gone through a play making such alterations as those to which 
Mr Spedding has called our attention. Scarcely any of these, as 
you will have noticed, bear upon the action of the play. It is easy 
to imagine that after representation it might be found advisable to 
cut out or add a passage here and there ; but a series of merely verbal 
alterations would serve no end but to bother the actors who had 
already learned their parts. Such changes may be made for the 
printer, not for the stage. 

The most important difference in the two editions lies in the 

' In the Qerman Shakspere Society's JahrJmch^ ¥oL vIL 
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many linns which are in the Folio, but not in the Quarto. The 
genuineness of these lines is practically admitted by the Cambridge 
editors, so that on this point the only question is whether they are 
later additions, or original lines omitted in the careless editing of 
the 4to. Many of them are so interwoyen with the context, that it 
is difficult to suppose them later insertionsi eq[)ecially when, as so 
often happens, the omission is but of one or two lines. For the 
most part there is no alignment to be used, save an appeal to the 
critical sense ; and I can only ask you to go through the list given 
by Mr Spedding in p. 35, and judge for yourselves. In one or two 
instances, however, distinct reasons may be given for supposing that 
tiie lines omitted from the 4to were originally in the play. 

1. Act ir. s. ii. 1. 123—140. The words "with some little 
train" (1. 120) are clearly written with reference to what follows. 
It is impossible to believe that they were at first put in without any 
special purpose, and that, later, Shakspere caught at this chance 
expression, and hung to it a score of lines which do not help the 
action, and that in a play already above the average length. On 
the other hand, the lines might well be left out in acting to shorteu 
the play, and thus perhaps they escaped the pirate. 

In two passages — 

I. ii. 155, 167 — "These eyes whi^ never shed remorseful 

tear,'* &c., 
and I. ill 167 — 169 — "Wert thou not banished on pain of death," 

we have references connecting this with the earlier playB of Henry VI. 
When after a time this play had become far more popular than others 
of the series, these references might well be left out : they were very 
unlikely to be added then. 

III. vii. 144 — 153. "If not to answer, you might haply think," <&c. 
.This passage, which is not in the 4to, comes from the chronicle* 
Its absence, you will see, leaves an awkward gap in Gloucester's 
speech, and it is inconceivable that the poet should first leave such 
a gap, and then after feeling it have to turn to his chronicle for 
material to supply it. 

If this be allowed (as I think it must be) we nave one case of 
omission proved against the 4to, and it is needless to insist how 
much this increases the probabiUiy of there being others. 

The difference as to Stony Stratford (discuss^ by Mr Spedding, 
p. 19) is very significant. We know that Shakspere must have 
worked often with his authorities open before him, dnce whole 
speeches come almost directly from the chronicles or Plutarch. The 
Folio reading is natural enough if we suppose it to have arisen thus, 
as is the 4to correction. That the Folio reading should be an inde- 
pendent correction from the 4to, made only for the sake of metre, 
seems to me most improbable. 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr Spedding through his later sections. 
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Whatever he has advanced there tells almost as much in favour of 
Professor DeliUs's theory as of his own. I could add to his examples 
from the Professor's paper, hut this would he of little use. 

I will notice only two points more, Which, though small, are 
flignificant; 

' I. ill. 332 (Spedding, p. ll) : " wtet mb 

To he revenged on Eivers, Dorset, Gray." 

lliese are the names most likely to have Wen used hy Shakspere in 
speaking of the queen's * allies ' ; but a (iorrector or careless copyist, 
ifto knew that v aughan was executed With llivers and Gray, might 
easily haVe slipped his name in here. 

IVi i. 76. " more miserable by the life of him." 

Mr Spedding (p. 53) plrefers this reading, but thinks it strange that 
in the cJorreiSpdndiil^ pdssage, I. ii. 27, "the sanie correction' has 
inot been made.'* Ihe iteasdn is, I thiilk, obVioiis. In the fourth 
Act Anne has bc^come Eidhard's Wifd, and knows that she is more 
miserable by his life than by his death. This appropriate change of 
expression i^ more likely to haVe come from the writer when his 
imagination was heated in composition, than to have suggested itself 
to his judgment in the quiet process of correction. 

F. D. Matthew. . 
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BT EDWARD ti, I*ICKERSQILL, ESQ., B.A., LONDON. 

I PROPOSE to investigate the relation between the Quarto and the 
Folio of Richard III,^ with reference to Mr Spedding's Paper. I had 
already made a minute comparison of the two versions of the play, 
before I was even aware of the position which he maintains ; and I 
had arrived at the following conclusions : first, that there is ample 
internal evidence to justify the belief of the Cambridge editors that 
the play, as we have it in the Folio edition, has imdergone revision 
by an unauthorized corrector; secondly, that this corrector took as 
the basis of his operations a copy of the play as it was once for all 
written by Shakspere, but that occasionally, when from some cause or 
other this copy failed him, he had recourse to the third Quarto ; and 
thirdly, that the first Quarto was printed, with a vast number of 
blunders, from the actors' copy, which omitted the passages found 
only in the Folio (or at all events the longer of these) for the sake of 
shortening the "play in representation. After traversing the same 
ground again under the guidance of Mr Spedding* s Paper, I find that 

' Mr Pickersgill having, at Mr Aldis Wright's request, expanded the 
remarks he made at the Discussion, they are put in the form of a s 
l*aper. — F. 
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my faith in Uieae oonduBions is not at all shaken, but, on the con- 
trary, very much oonfinned. Mr Spedding's opinion, however, is un- 
doubtedly entitled to the respectful consideration of all Shaksperian 
students ; and therefore I propose, in the first plaoe, to take up the 
cliallenge which he throws down to " those who agree with the Cam- 
bridge editors," to produce the evidence upon whidi they rely for the 
first of the conclusions stated above ; and afterwards, to endeavour to 
establish the second and third of my conclusions, which, at least in 
their present precise form, are, I believe, original. It will be ob- 
served that by adopting the belief that Shake^pere never revised his 
]>lay at all, I shall escape the force of an objection which Mr Sjted- 
ding tii^in and again in the course of his Paper urges against the 
Cambridge editors : namely, that '' as o^ the inserted passages, and 
a great many of the corrections, are admitted to be Shi^pere's own, 

tiie presumption in all cases (till special reason be shown 

to the contrary) must be that the altered reading was that which he 
preferred." For, according to my theory, the ' inserted passages ' 
are really structural portions of the play as it was originally written, 
and the so-called ' corrections * which " are admitted to be Shakspere's 
own," are not corrections subsequently made by Shakspere, but merely 
corrections of the mistakes and blunders of the Quarto edition. 

Before I proceed further, let us see what the conception really is 
which Mr Spedding wishes us to entertain. That Shakspere should 
go through a completed and successful play, line by line, and word 
by word, like a pedagogue correcting a school-exercise (the illustration 
is Mr Spedding's own) ; that he should make alterations, which, 
although they may be a little better than the originals, are themselves 
very lame improvements, as Mr Spedding admits is occasionally, and, 
as I shall endeavour to show, is frequently the case ; that his imagin- 
ation should brook to be " cabin'd, cribb'c^ confined " by the trammels 
of what was written, and never once cast them disdainfully aside ; 
that he should not re-construct a single scene, or bring out a single 
character ; that he should add only seven passages of more tiban five 
lines apiece, and yet — strangest of all — ^that one of these passages, a 
very long, not to say tedious, speech of about 50 lines should be 
actually inserted after representation by Shakspeiey consummate 
master of stage-craft, in a scene which had already nin to the uncon- 
scionable length of some 500 lines ; and that Shskkspero should make 
an occasional excursion to his grammar to discover, inier alia, that 
' thou wert ' is imgrammatical, and to alter it accordingly to * thou 
wast : ' such is the theory which we are invited to accept. To my 
mind, it is a startling theory ; it is a theory from which our traditional 
reverence for Shakspere, and our conception of him, vecoiL I do not 
at all mean to imply that it should on that account be at once 
rejected : I merely wish to show, inasmuch as Mr Spedding terms 
the conjecture of the Cambridge editors 'bold 'at the out»3t, that 
the alternative theory is * bold * also. 
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Again, Mr Spedding very much over-estimates, I think, the con- 
iequences which are involved in the acceptance of that conjecture. 
Ko doubt a very large additional element of uncertainty is thus 
intioduced into any conclusions respecting the priority of Shakspere's 
|Afi3rs, based upon a comparison of the Quarto and the Folio of Rich- 
ard III. ; but -it does not follow that the same uncertainty conse- 
quently attaches to the conclusions which are based upon an investi- 
. gation of the eighteen other plays mentioned by Mr Spedding. Of 
course, each of these plays must be examined separately, upon its own 
individual merits ; and it is only where we find an irresistible body 
of evidence similar to that which I hope to be able to adduce in the 
case of Richard ///., that we shall be justified in concluding that 
the play under consideration has been manipulated by an unauthorized 
hand. 

The plan which I propose to adopt in my treatment of the sul> 
ject, is the following : first, I shall discuss the examples cited by Mr 
Spedding under each of the six sections of his Pap3r. It will not be 
necessary to do more than enumerate those examples, in regard to 
which I agree with him; but in the other cases I shall state the 
precise reasons upon which my opinion is grounded. I shall then 
adduce a very large number of instances, merely selected out of a 
much larger number still, which were not mentioned expressly by 
the Cambridge editors in their preface, and consequently are not 
touched upon in Mr Spedding's Paper: instances, in which some- 
thing original, striking, or forcible in idea or expression in the Quarto, 
is diluted into commonplace in the Folio. These were the passages 
•which first convinced me that there is work in the Folio which is not 
Shakspere's. Fashions of speech no doubt may change ; phrases and 
•words may grow obsolete or die out even within the limits of a 
literary career ; modes of thought or expression which were dear to 
the poet in his youth may grow distasteful to him in his maturity ; 
the points of view from which he regards nature and human life may 
shift, as the years roll on ; but amid all these elements of change, if 
he should think it worth while to revise his earlier work, we may be 
certain that he will never turn poeb^y into very weak and washy, 
albeit more regular, verse. Thirdly, I shall produce examples to show 
that the improvements which are essayed are altogether below what 
we should expect from Shakspere, if we suppose him assimiing the 
character of a reviser of his own work. I shall show, upon the other 
hand, that these improvements are precisely what we might anticipate 
from a corrector of moderate capacity, setting himself to the task of 
* dressing up ' the play according to his lights. Fourthly, I shall 
show by printing in extenso the (so-called) 'inserted passages' of 
the Folio, along with their immediate context, and by a commentary 
upon them, that these * inserted passages * must have been structural 
portions of th'e play as it was originally written. In connection with 
this part of the subject it wiU be necessary to take into consideration 
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the n*inark of Mr Spedding, that the metrical character of the 
' inflone<l passages ' corresponds with what we suppose to have been 
the stage of iShakspere's metrical development about 1602. Of 
counte, if this coiUd be made out, it would quash my theory that the 
Folio (corrector's manipulation apart) represMitB the play as it was 
first wntten. This question will therefore deceive the attention which 
it certainly deserves. Lastly, I shull endeavour to show that tho 
amount of blundering which my theory supposes to have been per- 
petrated by the printer of the first Quarto is not incredible ; and 
here, at all events, I anticipate the ready sympathy of Mr Spedding, 
who has attributed such remarkable feats in this direction to the 
printer of the Folio. 

I shall now proceed at once to discuss Mr Spedding^s examples, 
beginning with tho alterations in the Folio Richard III, which, 
according to Mr Spedding, ^' cannot have been intended by Shak- 
spcre,** but which may be '* easily accounted for in almost every 
instance without Supposing anybody besides the printer to have 
]ne<ldle<l with the text." It will be most convenient, I think, to 
quote the {)assages in full, giving fint the reading of the first Quarto, 
and then that of the first Folio. I shall alter the original spelling, 
unless it should happen in any case to be significant. The references 
are to the Cambridge edition. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE FOLIO RICHARD III, WHICH ABB ATTRIBUTED 

BT UR SPEDDING TO THE PRINTER. 

I agree with Mr Spedding in regarding as errors of the printer, 
the examples which are numbered respectively 1, 6, 8, 14, 15, 18, 19, 
20, 22, 23a, 24. 28, 29, 32, 34, 42, 43, 44, 50, 53, 55, 57, 59, 63, 
71, 74, 78. Of these, therefore, nothing need be sedd. 

2. 
L i 63, Quarto ; 

" Tis not the King that sends you to the Tower ; 
My Lady Grey, his wife, Clarence, 'tis she 
That tempers him to this extremity." 

Folio : 

** 'Tis not the King that sends you to the Tower ; 
My Lady Grey, his wife, Clarence, 'tis she 
That tempts him to this JiarsJi extremity." 

Here Mr Spedding lays only half the alteration to the duixge of the 
transcriber or printer, that is, the conversion of 'tempers' into 
'tempts;' then the corrector, coming across the short line in the 
copy which he was revising, eked it out with the epithet ' harsh. ' 
And Mr Spedding thinks that the corrector may have been Shakspere 
himself. In the first place, I cannot agree with him inihe conjecture 
that ** the mistake may have arisen ficom the use in the MS. of the 
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j| MfBontiracted form of per, ^* For the first Quarto, which must have been 
,f i^^ from MS., reads 'tempers* quite correctly, the corrupted 
^ form 'tempts* heing first found in the second Quarto, which was 
i printed, not from MS., but from the previous Quarto. As the error 
of the second Quarto is reproduced substantially by all the following 
Quartos, there can be very little doubt, I think, that the copy which 
3 tiie corrector used, at least as far as this passage is concerned, was one 
^ of the later Quartos, probably the third. We come then to the heart 
■^ of the question, — can we suppose that the corrector was Shakspere ? 
Can we suppose that Shakspere would adopt the reading * tempts,' 
which a mere printer's error had introduced into the copy which 
he was revising 1 Mr Spedding says that " there is not much to 
choose between the two lines.'* For my own part, I cannot see any 
l' propriety in the reading of the Folio. Why should Lady Grey be 
said to tempt the King, when she is represented throughout Glou- 
cester's speech as having him completely under her control 1 Only 
three lines before, Gloucester had cited the committal of Clarence as 
an illustration of what occurs when " men are ruled by women." 
Eve tempted Adam, it is true, but Jezebel stirred up (nearly = tem- 
pered) Ahab; and the latter is certainly the true analogy. Upon 
the other hand, if the corrector was not the author, he would of 
course accept the reading which he found, as it no doubt gives a 
fair sense. 

3. 
I. i 71, Quarto : 

" Car, By heaven, T think there is no man is secured 
But the queen's kindred and night-walking heralds 
That trudge betwixt the King and Mistress Shore. 
Heard ye not what an humble suppliant 
Lord Hastings was to Iter for his doHvery ] " 

Folio : 

r 

" By heaven, T think there is no man secure 
But the queen's kindred and night-walking heralds 
That trudge betwixt the King and Mistress Shore. 
Heard you not what an humble suppliant 
Lord Hastings was, for her delivery i " 

Mr Spedding thinks that the corrector is responsible only for striking 
but the words * to her.* But it appears to me that the omission of 
these words leaves the sense, or at all events the perspicacity, of the 
passage defective, and that this was evident to the corrector himself, 
who therefore deliberately altered * Ms delivery ' to * her delivery,' in 
order to make it clear to whom Lord Hastings addressed his prayers. 
Mr Spedding holds that the passage, as it stands in the Folio, cannot 
bo 8haksp&i*e's ; I have given good reason, I think, for supposing 
that it is the corrector's, 

N. S. SOC. TRANS., 1875. 6 
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4. 

L iL 17, Quarto; 

" More direful bap betide tbat bated wrelcb 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee^ 
Tlian I can wish to adder$i spider^ toads, 
Or any crseping venoitt'd tbii^g tbat lires ! ** 

Folio: 

** More direful bap betide thut bated HhtMk 
Tbat makes us wretched by the death of tbe^i 
Than I can wish to vfolves^ to spiderSy toadflu 
Or any creeping venoni'd thing tbat Hves ! " 

The reading of the Folio is suspected by Mjr fi^>eddiiig to represent 
an *^ unfinished correction of the authof^s oWn.** For my own part, I 
regard it as confirmatory of the theory tbat the I^olio (minus the cor- 
rector's emendations) gites us the j^y as it was originally e^nposed. 
I can see no difficulty in supposing tbat Shakspere in ibo ontpour of 
his invention wrote oown the lines as we haye them in the F<^e. In 
fact, I think we want 'wolves' bei:e> as well as 'spiders ' and 'toads/ 
— the former, to express the blood-thirsty fnoeity of Gloucester, and 
the latter, to indicate the loathing with whieb Anne regards hnn. I 
consider the variation of the Quarto a deliberate oonection, but I am 
very doubtful whether it is 8bakspexe's. 

L iL 38, Quarto ; 

" Oent, My lord, stand bade, and let the cofflii pass. 
Glou. XJnmannet*d dog, stand thou, when I (sominand." 

Folio : 

'' Gent, My lord, stand back, and let the co£Blh pass. 
Glcu. Unmanner^d dog, siancPst thou, ^^ben I ooihiiland." 

As I cannot see that the |mnter wm likely to faU Intd enof bere, I 
am disposed to attribute the reading of the F<^0 to Uw oorrector. 
He frequently displays an inabiHty to appredate the force of a re- 
current worc^ and ^^ standi «t thou when I command)" furnishes a 
sufficient sense, if we give to stand the meaning of wUhi^f/ndf oppose. 

7. 

I need not do more than quote Mr Bpedding's owli words re- 
specting this passage. " As the necessary alteration could have in- 
volved no difficulty for the author, it must he ddmittH to he more 
like the work of a corrector who was not the author** 
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9. 

I. ii 231, Quarto : 

" What ! I, that killed her husband and his father, 
To take her in her heart's extremest hate, 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The bleeding witness of her hatred by/* 

Folio : my hatred for her hatred. 

As Mr Spedding admits that the reading of the Quarto represents 
Shakspere's meaning, it is superfluous to elaborate a defence of it. In 
fact, it is one of those passages, the force of wliich one feeh but might 
be puzzled to demonstrate. Suffice it to say, that the reading of the 
Quarto is poetry, that of the Folio is prose. The alteration, therefore, 
is precisely wlmt we might expect from the corrector, — a person, I 
beHeve, of fair intelligence, but absolutely devoid of taste. Upon 
the other hand we are told that " the alteration is one which might 
im^est itself to any intelligent inattentive reader/* As this function- 
Ety plays no inconsiderable part in Mr Spedding*s explanatory 
theories, I wish the latter had given us some reasons for believing in 
his existence. The gross and self-evident blunders which are per- 
petuated through the whole series of the Quartos of this very play, 
end even the mistakes of the Folio itself, point to the conclusion that 
the printers of Shakspere's time were not in the habit of furnishing 
* proofs * at all, so that the occupation of the * reader,* like Othello's, 
would be * gone.* In fact, Mr Spedding appears to have inadver- 
tently attributed to Elizabethan printers the usage of their Victorian 
descendants. 

10. 
I. iii 17, Quarto : 

" Here com^ the lords of Buckingham and Darby.** 

Folio : 
" Here com^ the Lord of Buckingham and Derby.** 

Mr Spedding suggests that the corrector employed for his revision 
one of the later Quartos, in which the line ran thus : — 



it 



Here comes the Lords of Buckingham and Darby,** 



that the obvious blunder escaped his notice, and was amended by the 
printer. But why should we attribute to this particular printer a 
solicitude to weed out grammatical solecisms which three of his 
brethren {%, e, the printers of Q3, Q4, and Q5) had already permitted 
to pass unchallenged 1 I believe that the corrector made the alter- 
ation, and I quite agree with Mr Spedding that " Shakspere w< i 
fwt have made ** it. 
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11. 

L iiL 63, Quarto : 

" The King, of his own royal dispo6itio& 
And not provoked by any suitor else. 
Aiming belike at your interior hatred 
Which in your outward (uHana shows itaialf 
Against my kindred, brothers, and myself 
Makes him to send, that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your ill-willy and to remove it J' 

Folio : 
" The King on his own royal disposition, 
(And not provoked by any suitor else), 
Aiming (belike) at your interior hatred 
TTiat in your outwaid action shows itself 
Against my ehUdren^ brothers, and myself^ 
Makes him to send Uiat he may learn the ground," 

Accepting Mr Sped ding's explanation of the harshness of the last 
line in the Folio, what are we still asked to believe t That Shakspere 
revised the passage minutely, — so minutely that he changed of to on, 
which to thatf actions to action^ and yet that he left the dumsy con- 
struction — *' the King .... makes him [L e. the King] to send '' — 
imtouched ! Assuming that the corrector was not Shakspere, there 
is no difficulty. A re-casting of the lines would have been necessary 
to make the construction r^[ular, and that was not the corrector's 
forte. 

12. 
L iii. 113, Quarto : 

*' What ! threat you me with teUing of the King 1 
Tell him, and spare not : loo/r, what I have said 
I will avouch in presence of the King." 

Folio : 
** What ! threat you me with telling of the King! 
I will avoucKt in presence of the King : 
/ dare adventure to he setit to th* TowerJ* 

Mr Spedding supposes that the second line of the Quarto was 
dropped by accident in printing the Folio, and then that avouch was 
altered to avoucVt in order to complete the sense. It is perfectly 
true that there is scarcely any error more common wffli fiie early 
printers of Shakspere's plays than the omission of a line ; but it is 
not usual with them, so far as I know, to make alterations in order 
to remedy the disorder which is thereby occasioned. Take from this 
very play an instance which occiurs to me, where the printer 'through 
omitting a line has produced absolute nonsense : 

II. ii. 85. ** These babes for Clarence weep, so do not they.'* 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the alteration was intentionally made 
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~ V the corrector, and I ^can easily understand that the omitted line 
nie too free and vigorona for his taste. "With regard to the additional 
ine of tlio Folio, I should say that it is Shakspere's, but that it waa 
jitontionally tiraitted from the Quarto. To my mind it is much better 
iway, and a judicious corrector would not have restored it. 

13. 

I. iii. ICI. I do not quote the pass^e, as the alteration is too 
slight to be worth much discuaaion. I cannot, however, understand 
the author laakiag such a correction. 

il6. 
L iii. 325, Quarto : 
" Gtou. Tho aecrot mischiefs that I set abroach 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence, whom I indeed have laid in darkness, 
1 do beweep to many simple gulls." 
i'olio : 
who for whnvi, and eaet for laid. 
The former alteration ia very likely the printer's error, the latter 
is certainly iiitentionaL Gloucester, we must remember, is not above 
■verbal quibbling (cp., for example, IV, iv, 174-178) : and I have 
little doubt that the author repeated the word consciously and 
deliberately, not by inadvertence, as Mr Spedding supposes. I 
should cite this as an example of the class of alterations apparently 
made " to avoid the recurrence of the same word even where 
the recurrence adds to tho force of the paasf^e." That the repetition^ 
in the present case is not meaningless in the judgment of some com- 
petent critics, is clear from the circumstance, that both Malone and 
Dycfl (the latter, at all events, by no means an enthuaiastic follower 
of the earlier edition) prefer the reading of the Quarto to that of ths 
Folio. 

17. 
L iii, 332, Quarto -. 

" H'ow they believe me ; and withal whet me 
To be revenged on Ervers, Vaughan, Grey," 
Folio : 
" Now they believe it ; and withal whet me 
To be revenged on Rivets, Dorset, Grey." 
The repetition of me in the first line of the Quarto is certamly 
very objectionable ; but I regard it aa an error of the printer. The 
substitution of Dorset for Vaughan deserves some consideration, 
Vaughan makes only one appearance in the course of the play, viz. in 
iiL 3, where he is introduced, along with Eivers and Gi«j, on theii 
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way to exeeation. Domt^ it is to l)e obserFed, ese&pes ; for we find 
that he is subeeqnentlj mraitioiied by GlouooBter in bis eonveisation 
with Queen Elizabeth, in it. 4 : 

** Dorset your son, that with a fearful sonl 
Leads discontented steps in fofe|gn soiL'' 

Inasmuch as, therefore^ it is upon IUvei8y Yangban, and Giey 
(and not upon Biyersy Dorset^ and 6rey) that Gioncester^s vengeance 
actually f aUsy it is most appropriate that Yaughan's name should \» 
mentioned, rather than IXnnet^s, in the passage under ocmsideiation. 
But, apon the other hand, it is dear that a ecmeetor, who conid not 
be expected to be so conversant witii the relationB of the diffeiait 
parts of the play as the author himself, — ^it ia dear that a conectoi^ 
revising this passage, might not unnaturally stumble at Yanghan's 
name. Yaughan had never been mentioned beldce ; Jia plays a veiy 
insignificant part in the diama. Dorset^ on the oontnvy, ]uui made 
a i)roniinent iigure in this very seene ; Dorset wae nephew to Biveis, 
and brother to Grey, and luckily his name would fit into the vene 
quite as well as, or even better than, Yaggbyan'iL Accoidiiig^y 
Vaughan was struck out, and Dorset inserted 

21. 
II. L 7, Quarto : 

** Rivers and Hastings, take each other^s hand.** 

Folio: 
" Dorset and Rivers, take each othei^s hand.** 

Mr Spedding thinks that the reading of the Folio, aa it stands, is 
due to the printer, who dr(^[^»ed a line, and that tiie alteration really 
intended was to the following effect : 

^* Dorset and Eivers, Hastings, BnekinghaTn, 
Come all before me : take each othez^s hand." 

Let this be granted Then, to pass over the circumstance that 
Dorset, the youngest and the least considerable of the party, is most 
conspicuouBly addressed, and, notwithstanding, makes no reply, is it 
not clear from the manner of the King'-s presently taming to Dorset 
and Buckingham, that they were not included in the f<»mer ex- 
hortation : 

" Madam, yourself are not exempt in this, 
Nor your son, Dorset ; Buckingham, nor yon." 

It is indeed so difiicult to suppose that cmybody could be stupid 
enough to alter deliberately the Quarto to the present reading of the 
Folio, that I am disposed to accept Mr Spedding's suggestion as to 
the correction which was really intended :* but even this displays such 
a want of congruity with the whole context, as I have endeavoozed 
to show, that I find in it unmistakable marks of aoioe xeviser who 
was not the author. 



r 
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t n. i. 45, Quarto : 

r " Bw<^. ^"'^1 in good time, here cornea the aobls Duka. 

I Enter Glouoestor." 

I Folio: 

• " Buck. And, in good time, 

Here comes Sir £ichaid BatcliSe, and the Doke. 
£nter Ratcliffo and Gloster." 
I agree with Mi Spedding in attiibutii^ to Shakepere the st^e- 
direction of the Folio in this passage ; but I i^ard it as part of the 
original MS., tiot as a subsequent emendation. There is not any 
difficulty in aocotmting for the omission of Batcliffe's nan^ from the 
stage-direction of the Quarto, upon the supposition that in the Quarto 
we have the stage-copy of the play : as Mr Graut White suggests 
upon aJtotliFr occasion, the company I suppose was not strong in 
point of numl^er, and therefore, as Eatcliffe had nothing to eay or do 
in this scene, his presence was diepeused with. Of course the alter- 
ation of the text cannot be Sbakspere's i Mr Spedding attributes it to 
the printer or the transcriber, who flndii^ EatelifFe'e name in the 
margin, inserted it in the text as well as in the stage-direction. 
But if this had occurred, we ought to have the following reading : 

" Here cornea Rafcliffe, and the noble Dute." 
Of course it may be said that the line was altered for the sake of 
the metre ; but Eli2abethan printers {or even transcribers, bo far as I 
know) do not commonly work in this way. I have no doubt what- 
ever in my own mind that the alteration waa deliberately made fay tlie 
corieatOT, who findii^ Ratcliffe's name in the stage^lirection of the 
copy which he was revising, judged that it ought not to be omitted 
from the text 

26. 
n. i. 62, Quarto : 

62. " First madam I entreat true peace of yon, 

63, Which I will purchase with my duteous service ; 
fi4. Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 

65, If ever any grudge were lodged between ua ; 

66. Of you Lord Rivers, and Lord Gray of you, 

' 67. That all without desert have frowned on me ; 
68. Dukes, Earls, Lords, gentlemen ; indeed of all." 
Folio: The first four lines are unaltered; but in place of the 
last three we have the following :— - 

" Of you and you, I/)rd Rivers and of Dorset, 
That all without desert have frowned cm me ; 
Of you Lord Woodville, and Loid Scales of you ; 
Dukes, Earls, Lords, gentleman, indeed of alL" 
In the first place, as regards the line peculiar to the Folio, I csn< 
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not conceive any reason why the corrector should have introduced it; 
I think, therefore, that it is Shakspere's, and formed part of the 
original MS., but that it was intentionally omitted ^m the Quarto 
(whether by Shakspere or by some one else, I cannot say) because it 
was cast in precisely the same form as the next line but one pre- 
ceding. The corrector, then, finding tl\p line in his copy, and allow- 
ing it to remain, was compelled to alter the similar line ; and he has 
altered it with his usual infelicity. Now let us turn to Mr Sped- 
ding's explanation. We are told that ** the passage as it stanck in 
the Quarto required some alteration," because " two persons are 
spoken of as all. Addressing Rivers and Gray, Eichard would have 
said, not all, but both," Accordingly when Shakspere in his re- 
vision of the play found himself compelled by the introduction of 
the new line to alter line 66, he cast that line in the precise form 
which we find in the Folio, in order to introduce a third name, and 
so remove the objection to the word * all.' But the plain reader will 
not unnaturally inquire, where the * third name ' is to be found. In 
order to answer this question, Mr Spedding has to give the following 
extremely forced and harsh interpretation of the line : — 

** Of you [to Gray], and you. Lord Rivers, — and of Dorset." 

Why should poor Grey be indicated by a mere gesture % But I am 
sure the reader will feel that further criticism is superfluous. The 
fact is, Ml Spedding has gone wrong through misunderstanding the 
meaning of all in the line — 

" That all without desert have frowned on me." 

There can be little doubt that all is used adverbially here, in the 
sense of altogether, absolutely. This use of the word is not uncom- 
mon in Shakspere : for instence, in Richard II., IL ii. 124, we 
have : — 

" For us to levy power 

Proportionable to the enemy 

Is all unpossible." 

Some confirmation of this view, if any be needed, may be found in 
the circumstance that we have all in its more oidinaiy sense in the 
last line ; whereas, if it had been used in that sense only two lines 
before (in the preceding line, in the Quarto), its lecmience here 
would be decidedly weak and objectionable. 

26. 
II. i. 98, Quarto : 

" Then sjyeak at once what is it thou demand^st." 

Folio : 
" Then say at once what is it thou requests.^* 

I do not understand with what object Mr Spedding quotes this pas- 
sage. It is adduced under the heading — " Alterations not intended 
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by Sliakspere," but we are told tbat " of the dropping of the final * t ' 
(for euphony) in words of this kind several other instances are found 
in Shakspere : " from which one would infer that Mr Spedding con- 
siders requests the true reading. 

27. 
II. ii. 43, Quarto : 

" If you will live, lament ; if die, be brief, 
That our swift-winged souls may catch the King's^ 
Or, like obedient subjects, follow him 
To his new kingdom of perpetual rest" 

Folio: 

ne^er changing night for perpetual rest, 

I do not deny that the reading of the Folio is more lofty than the 
Quarto, but — is it appropriate] The speaker is Queen Elizabeth 
lamenting her husband's decease, which (for the time at least) has 
taken from life all its value in her eyes, and divested Death of all his 
terrors. This is the whole tenour of her speech. How extremely 
unnatural then, how utterly opposite to Shakspere's manner, that in 
tjie last line she should refer to death in its gloomy aspect, as a 
** ne'er changing night ! " It would appear that this incongruity has 
presented itself to others, as I see that the Collier MS. gives ** ne'er 
changing light" and Keightley conjectures " perpetual light," On the 
other hand, perpetual rest is just the idea of death which would most 
naturally occur to one in Queen Elizabeth's present frame of mind. 
But I can well understand that this view might not commend 
itself to the corrector, and so without regard to the context he 
substituted this tall phrase — a sort of stock phrase, it seems to my 
ear — " ne'er changing night." 

30. 
II. ii. 145, Quarto : 

" Ih^h^' ] ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ hearts." 

Folio: 

Omitted. 

One instance out of many of the corrector's abhorrence of half lines. 
As the completion of them would involve too large a draft upon his 
inventive genius, he cuts the Gordian knot by leaving them out alto- 
gether. 

31. 
II. iii. 12, Quarto : 

" In him there is a hope of government, 
T/iat in his nonage, council under him. 
And in his full and ripened years himself, 
No doubt shall then, and till then govern well." 
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FoUo: 

which for thai in the aeeond Uha. 

Mr Spedding sappoees that a line has heen omitted here : but why t 
The constructioii is awkward certainly^ but it is oomplele, and quite 
Shaksperian. Split the sentence up, and there is no difficulty : *' in 
him there is a hope (in respect of goyemment), that when he reaches 
maturity he will no doubt govern well, and in the intenral (' till 
then ') his Council will do tiie same.** The corrected, howevei, by 
changing that to whieh^ showed that he did not understand the con- 
struction of the passage, and betrayed himself to be not the author. 

S3. 

II. iv. 1, Qiiarto : 

'^ Car. Last night I hear Ihey lay at STcHrthampton : 
At Stony Stratford will they be to-night : 
To-morrow, or next day, they will be here,'' 

Folio: 
'' Arch. Last night I heard they lay at Stony Btiatfcnrd 
And at Northampton they do rest to-night ; 
To-morrow or next day they will be here." 

Respecting this much-disputed passage, I do not think that the coin- 
cidence of the Folio with the statement in Hall's chronicle can fairly 
be r^iarded as accidental, I should say that Shakspeie, following 
the chronicle of Hall or Sir Thomas More's life of Edward Y., gave 
these facts as he found them there ; but it is dear that he did not 
remember at the moment that Stony Stratford is neairer to London 
than Northampton is, or he would certainly not have made tiie Arch- 
bishop announce the retrograde movement of the young King's escort 
quite as a matter of course, without any explanation whatever. Any ^ 
other supposition is, in the words of Malone, '' utterly inconsistent 
with the whole tenour and scope of the present soene,^ Mr Sped- 
ding, however, falls into grievous enx^ thiron^ supposing that 
Sh^spere follows the historical order of events with stenet accuracy 
throughout. He observes, " what he [the Archbishopl had ^ heard ' 
was what he had been told by Hastings' messenger : it was exactly 
what he said : and it was true." That is to say, the Aiohbishop 
announces intelligence before he has himself received it 1 for the reader 
will observe that Hastings' messenger arrives considerably later in the 
scene. The fact is, Shakspere deviates a little from historical truth in 
order to attain dramatic effect : he makes the messenger arrive during 
the Archbishop's interview with the Queen, whereas, actually, it was 
the news the messenger broiight that led to the interview. (See the 
Chronicle.) It is necessary, therefore, to suppose that the Archbishop 
had obtained from some other source the intelligence which he an- 
nounces at the outset. Then, the drama is perfectly conslpitent with 
iUelf, although it is not consistent with history. 
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Ify view Willi regam to ti r ml the Folio ■ 

Quarto here ia tliis : the read ihe ± w s 

Sbakspere wiote, and it waa tun > < r i 

reotoi revised : the Iatt«r may o i n or 

.two, hut he left the passage ei Iir aa ne ina in i 

we have a deliberate alteration ui i < 

to obviate the difficuityarisinf (ne « »ei ii 

ampton and Stony Stistford w ; w a- ■ 

this alteration was made by f ; m or by some (oy ine 

actore, for instance), tliere is t any evidence to al ■. upon the 
whole, I regard this example us , so far as i the great 

question at issue, — was Shaks > corrector ol tne play I Is it 

not, however, a Iittl« ^ratic on toe p of Mr Spedding, who defends 
the Folio reading, to quote the p under the heading, " Altera- 

tions in the Folio Richard III. wnicn cannot have been intended by 
ShakspeA " 1 

35. 



It 13 quite unnecesaary, I suppose, to expatiate upon the vigour of the 
Quarto reading, and upon its singular appropriateness in the mouth of 
the speaker, the old Duchess of York. Of course Mr Spedding does 
not defend the Folio, but he attributes the alteration to the printer. 
I think it may be sufficient reply to point to the circumstance that 
the passage is reproduced correctly throughout the whole series of 
Quartos. For my own part, I regard it as an unmistakable example 
of a class of " instances, in which something original, striking, or 
forcible in idea or expression in the Quarto, is diluted into common- 
place in the Folio." 

36, 37, 38. 

(36) III. i. 78, Quarto 1 : 

" Even to the general aU-ending day." 

Folio (and all the Quartos except Qi) : 
" Even to the general aiding day." 

(37) in. L 87, Quarto 1 : 

" Death mates no conquest of this conqueror." 
Folio (and all the Quartos except Qi): 
" Deatb makes no conquest of his conqueror. 

(38) Ul. i. 123, Quart* ] : 

" I would, that I might thank you as you call me," 

Quarto 3 : 
" I would, that I might thank you aa as you call me." 
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Folio : 
'' I would, that I might thank you a«, a8y you call me." 

In all these cases the Folio reproduces misprints of the Quartos : in 
the first two the misprints are common to tJl the Quartos except the 
first, whilst in the third case the misprint is peculiar to Q3. There 
can be veiy little doubt therefore, I think, that in this scene the 
corrector, for some reason or other, had recourse to one of the Qoartos; 
and example (38) appears to make it almost certain that the particu- 
lar Quarto was Q3. Now it will be observed that the misprints (or 
two of them at least) are not such as any one might correct ; but if 
the corrector had been the author, would he not certainly have 
restored the true reading ? Example (38) is particularly noticeahle : 
the commas, which are inserted one after each ' as ' in the Folio, show 
how desperately the corrector had tried to extract a meaning out of 
the mere printer's blunder in Q3, the copy which he had then before 
him. 

39. 
III. ii. 6, Quarto : 

" Cannot thy master sleep these tedious nights ) " 
Folio : 

" Cannot my Lord Stanley sleep these tedious nights % " 

The alteration here is too trifling to deserve much discussion ; but, 
even accepting the supposition that my has crept in by accident, I 
should say that the reading of the Quarto is greatly to be preferred 
on the score of variety, as we have * Lord Stanley ' only three lines 
before. 

40. 
III. ii. 91, Quarto : 

" But come, my Lord, shall we to the tower ? 
Hast, I go : but stay, hear you not the news. 
This day those men you talked of are beheaded ? *' 
Folio : 
'* What, shall we toward the Tower ? J%e day is spent. 

Hast, Come, come, have with you. Wot you what, my Lord 1 
To-day the lords you talk of are beheaded.'' 

It obvious that the alteration of the first two lines was made with 
object of improving the metre. The question^ then, is — has the 
. been carried out in such a manner that we can fairly attribute 
ihakspere ] Surely not. In my judgment " the day is spent " 
most painfully obtrusive air of * padding.' Besides, how can it 
" only that it is getting late 1 " Surely in that case we should- 
. events require " the day is spending,^* 

41. 
III. iv. 4, Quarto : 

" Buck, Are all things ^^^tn^ for that royal time t 
Der. It is, and wants but nomination." 
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roUo:* 
*^Buck. Is all thingB ready for the royal tiinet 
Der. It 18, and wants bat nomination.'' 

lir Spedding thinks that the sabstitntion of ie for are cannot bo 
justified ; but he attnbates it to the printer^s mistake. On the con- 
ferary, is it not pretty dear that the word was deliberately changed^ 
in order to make it tally with the ' it is ' of the following line ) 

45. 
m. viL 58, Qnarto : 
** Here comes his servant. How now Catesby, what says he 1 " 

Folio: 
** Now Catesby what says your Lord to my request 1 " 

Mr Spedding supposes that the printer alone is re8ponsi])le for insert- 
ing now in the Folio reading. This mistake, however, does not 
appear to me likely to have occurred ; because the corrector, whoever 
be was, having to make so much alteration in the line of his coi)y, 
would no doubt erase it all, and write the new line above or in the 
margin. Besides, 

" Catesby, what says your Lord to my request ] " 

would be very abrupt and harsh. 

46,47 
IV. ii. 46, and IV. ii. 72. 
The reading of the Folio in these passages may be the result of 
" accidents of the press," — ^accidents of a kind which Mr Spedding 
candidly admits is " not what can be called ordinary." At any rate 
I am content to regard them as neutral^ as telling neither for nor 
against the identification of the corrector with Shakspero. 

48. 
rV. ii 94, Quarto : 

" The earldom of Herfordy 

Folio: 

" The earldom of Hertford^ 

I consider this a mere misprint, inasmuch as in III. i. 195 we have 
the name given quite correctly in the Folio, Hereford, 

49. 

IV. ii 103—120. Here the Folio omits one of the finest bits of 
dialogue in the whole play. It may be true, as Mr Spedding re- 

' Since this was written, I have come across a passage which certainly 
tends to confirm the reading of the Folio : 2 Uen. F/., in. ii. 11. 

" l8 all things well, 
According an I gave directions ? 
Firit Mur. Tis, my good lord."— E. H. P. . 
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marks, thai ** the tcene reada quite well without it ; " but who that 
has ever road the aoene in the Quaito doea not f&tl tiiat the omission 
of these lines is a real lorn t Of oouiae it may be uigod that the 
judgment of the poet ia aometimes at variance with the consensus of 
the critios, respecting the merits of his work. Is it more incredible, 
it may be asked — ia it more incredible that Shakspeie should blot 
out a passage which evenr judioioua reader would be anxious to 
retain, than that Milton, for example, should prefer the Paradise 
Regained to the Paradise Lost t I reply that if it were certain that 
Bhakspere had done so, nothing further could be and ; but if, on the 
contrary, it ia not oeitain, and if there ia offered an alternative sup- 
position which is much more probable, surely it is only reasonable to 
prefer the latter. We come then to inquire whether Uia passage has 
any charaoteristica which might induce a oonector ' devoid of taste ' 
to expunge it t I think it has. I find that only five lines out of the 
whole passage are perfectly regular in metoe. Now as we know 
otherwise that the corrector set his &oe rigidly against metrical irre- 
gularity, it would have been incumbent upon him, if lie had retained 
the passage, to cast it afresh ; and this, I think, was a taak above his 
powers, for his metrical tinkering, however frequent^ seldom extends 
beyond a line at a time. 

61. 
IV. iiL 31, Quarto : 

" Come to me, Tyrrel, soon ai after supper. 
And thou shalt tell the process of their death.*' 

Folio : 
" Come to me, Tyrrell, soon, and after supper, 
Wlien thou shalt tell the process of their death.*' 

It is obvious that the change of at into and cannot be Shakspere's ; 
for the phrase is a common one with him (cp. Merry Wives of 
Windsor y L iv. 8 ; Comedy of Errors, L ii 26 ; and Othello^ IIL iv. 
200). Mr Spedding, however, regards it as a mere misprint. But, 
on the contrary, there are two clear indications iliat me alteration 
was deliberately made : 1. the insertion of a comma after * soon,' and 
2. the substitution of ' when ' for ' and ' in tiie following line. 

52. 

I V Y^ 41 Ouarto * 

<' I had a i^icAaref till a Bichard killed him." 

Folio : 
" I had a husband till a Richard killed him." 

As Mr Spedding justly observes, the force of the whole pam^ is 
spoiled by changing Richard into any other word. Here, tiierefore, 
he allows that " we have reason to suspect the intrusion of a non- 
Shaksperian hand." But has he fully considered the consequences 
of this admission upon his own theory % There can be little doubt 
that Shakspere wrote ' Eichard ; ' it is, so to speak, one of those ten- 
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barred gates which he takes with such splendid audacity and inipor- 
turbable sang-froid. Bat if, like Mr Spedding, I supposed that 
Shakspere had revised his play with the most minute and even 
pedantic care, I should hold it a thing incredible that he would allow 
this gross inaccuracy to stand. 

54. 

rV. iv. 86 — 91. I do not see any reason to suppose that the 
corrector, whoevei* he was, intended any change in the arrangement of 
these lines. I think that the reading of the Folio is due merely to 
a blimder of the printer, whose eye caught the last half of the 
following line instead of that of the line which he was composing, — 
a sufficiently common mistake. I dissent, however, from Mr Sped- 
ding's opinion respecting the most judicious arrangement of the lines. 
Would not the canons of criticism pronounce that the line which stands 
third in the Quarto ought to come last ] 

" A dream of what thou wert, a breath, a bubble." 

Surely anything which follows " a breath, a bubble," must be of the 
jtiature of an anti-climax. 

56. 
IV. iv. 174, Quarto : 

** In thy company." 

Folio : 

" With thy company." 

It is not worth while to dwell upon this example ; but in certainly 
appears to me more proper to the context, and Malone, Dyce, and 
Staunton concur with the Cambridge editors in adopting it. 

58.* 
IV. iv. 355, Quarto : 

" Say I her sovereign, am her subject love.^ 

Folio : 
" Say I her sovereign, am her subject tow,** 

I am surprised to find that, in Mr Spedding's opinion, " which is 
right, may be questioned." Most readers, I think, will rather agree 
with Walker, that " low cannot be from Shakespeare's pen." ^ Does 
not the alteration bear upon the face of it the mark of an injudicious 
corrector, in whose eyes love in the sense of lover was an offence ] 

60. 
IV. iv. 373, Quarto \ 

" Swear then by something that thou hast not wronged. 
King, Now, by the world — 
Qu. 'Tis full of thy foul wrongs. 

' If proof were wanting ' loathes ' in the next line supplies it — ^W. A W. 
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King, My fiiUier't death — 

Qu. Thy life hath thai diahonoui^cL 

King. Then, by myaelf — 

Qu. Thyself thumHf mimuesL 

King. Why then, by God — 

Qu, OocTs wrong is most of all. 

If thou hadsi feared to bieaJc an oath by him" &c. 

Folio : 
** Swear then by something that thou hast not wronged. 
Bieh, Then, by myaelf — 
Qti. Thyself is tetf-nUsu^id. 

Jiich. Now, by the world — 
Qu. Tis full of thy foul wrongs. 

Jiich, My father's death — 

Thy life hath it dishonoured. 
Bich, Why then, by Ueaven-r- 
Qu, Heaven^s wrong is most of alL 

If thou didet/ear to break an oath with him^" &c. 

I liave transcribed in full both the Quarto and the Folio readings of 
this passage, in order that the reader may judge for himself whicli 
arrangement is to be preferred. For my own part, I hold the Folio 
to bo decidedly wrong, and both Malone and Dyoe reject it in favoui 
of the Quarto. To proceed only upon one groxmd, the order now — 
then — why tJien appears much more natural than then — now — why 
then. But however this may be, there is, at any rate, a bad case of 
blundering at the end of the passage, where God is changed to 
Heaven, and yet lUm is allowed to stand. 

61. 
IV. iv. 417, Quarto : 

*' And be not peevish fond in great designs." 

Folio: 
" And be not peevish /ott?Mi in great designs." 

An alteration due to the printer or to the transcriber, says Mr Sped- 
ding. It is sufficient reply, I think, to point out that the reading 
' peevish fond ' is correctly reproduced by the eight successive printers 
of the Quarto. 

62. 

rV. iv. 440 — 446. It is not necessary, I think, to dwell at any 
length upon this passage ; for it is perfectly true, as Mr Spedding 
points out, that the reading of the Folio becomes ^* dear and Consist- 
ent," if we suppose Cateeby in line 443 to be a misprint for Ratdiffe^ 
— ^an error not at all imlikely to occur. The Quarto, however, is, in 
my judgment, much superior, — ^more bustling and hurried, and thercK 
fore better suited to the occasion. 
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64. 

IV. iv. 491, Quarto : 

" I, I, thou would'st be gone to join with Kichniond." 

Folio : 
" I, thou would'st be gone to join Avith Richmond." 

I should regard this as a misprint, were it not that the corrector has 
displayed in similar passages an inveterate dislike of this thoroughly 
dramatic repetition of a word (a dififerent thing altogether, it will be 
observed, from the " recurrence of the same word "). With regard to 
the metre, the line in the Folio, although it will not scahy is yet 
decasyllabic; which might, in the judgment of the corrector, be 
sufl&cient. 

65. 
rV. iv. 497, Quarto : 

'* look yowT faith be firm, 
Or else his lieadCs assurance is but frail." 

Folio : 
heart instead oi faith, 

Mr Spedding admits that faith is " the properer word." The change 
was made, I should think, to secure the antithesis of heart and^/ieac^ 

V. ii. 11, Quarto : 

" this foul swine 
Lies now even in the centre of this isle." 

Folio : 
Is for lieSy and centry for centre. 

The latter change is, I suppose, a misprint ; with regard to the 
former, it may be sufficient to quote the remark of Malone : — " For 
lies, the reading of the Quarto, the editors of the Folio, prohahly not 
understanding the term, substituted — Is^ 



V. iii. 58, Quarto : 



Folio 



67. 

" King, Catesby ! 
Rat. My lord?" 



''Rich, Ratcliffe! 
Rat, My lord 1" 

So far, the Folio might be taken to be correct ; but presently, in both 
Quarto and Folio, the person thus addressed ceems to retire in order 
to execute the commands of the King, and the latter then calls 
Ivatcliffe by name and is answered by him. The Quarto, therefore, 
is no doubt right in making the King call ' Catesby,' and Rat, is a 
mere misprint for Cat, Of course, it is impossible to suppose that 

N. 8. SOC. TBANS., 1875, 7 
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Shakspere would amend the error of the Quarto as it is amended in 
the Folio ; but there is no dilficulty whatever in believing that a 
corrector otlier than Shakspere mi^t do bo, when we observe that so 
judicious an editor as Malone adopts without comment the reading of 
the Folio. I cannot think that the printer of the Folio, not one of 
the most intelHgent of his class (as we know from other evidence), 
would attempt an emendation of a reading which had passed mustelr 
with all the printers of the Quartos. The question whether that part 
of the 5th Act in which this passage occurs has not undergone 
te\dsion, as Mr Spedding thinks, will arise subsequently. 

68. 
V. iii. 104, Quarto : 

" I'll strive with troubled thoughts to take a nap," 

Folio : 
" 1*11 strive ^vith troubled noise to take a nap." 

The change seems at all events delibei^te, and I think it may have 
been made in consequence of a fancy of the corrector, that scnnething 
of dramatic contrast was sacrificed by attributing to Richmond 
* troubled thoughts,* which were proper only to Richard. This id«a 
would not be inconsistent with that pedantic over^carefulness which 
is characteristic of him. 

69, 70, 72, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81. 

V. iii. 125; V. iii. 152; V. iii. 180; V. iii. 196; V. iiL 250; 

V. iii. 255 ; V. Iii. 293 ; V. iii. 338 ; V. iii. 351 ; V. v. 7. 

In these ten passages the Folio reproduces printer's errors of the 
Quartos subsequent to the first It may be taken as certain then, 
that the portion of the Folio within which these errors are comprised 
was printed from one of the later Quartos ; and further, as only four: 
of the Quartos — viz. the 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th — have all the enon^ 
that one of these must have been the copy actually iised. The 7th 
may be eliminated at once, as its date (1627) is later than that of 
the first Folio. The following circumstance will serve, I think, to 
eliminate the 5th and the 6th also : — the line 

" Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow " 

occurs (substantially) three times in V. iii., viz. 1. 118, 1. 131, and 
L 139. In L 118, however, the 3rd, the 5th, and the 6th all read 
' on thy soul,' and that is tlie reading of the Folio ; but in 1. 131, 
and again in 1. 139, the 5th and 6th read *on thy soul,' whilst 
the 3id reads * in thy soul,' and the Folio follows the 3rd in both 
places. Further, it will be seen by referring to page 91, that 
examples 36, 37, and 38 pointed to the conclusion that the cor- 
rector occasionally had recourse to the 3rd Quarto, and there is yet 
one more very striking coincidence between this Quarto and the 
Folio wliich I may quote here : — in III. v. 108, 109, the first Quarto 
reads — 
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** And to giro notioe that no manner of person 
At any time have reoonne nnto the princes." 

In the 3rd Quarto, no donbt by accident, the preposition of in the 
left line was omitted, and the Folio follows the 3nl Quarto. Of 
oonrae I am awaie that * manner ' was used without the prc|>o8ition 
in Shakspere's time ; but I do not know that any other example is 
to be found in Shakspere, and I have very little doubt that the 
leading of the Folio is merely a reproduction of the accidental mis- 
print of the 3fd Quarto. Taking it as certain then that the Folio 
from about V. iii. 45 to the end was printed from the 3rd Quarto as 
' copy,' I oome to consider Mr Spedding's conclusion that this portion 
of the play was not reyised by the corrector. I cannot at all agree 
with that opinion. I have already shown tliat examples 67 and 68 
must be attributed to the corrector, whilst he is also responsible no 
donbt for the 82nd. Besides these, I have noted down the folio win;; 
lines in which alterations, obviously deliberate, have been made : — 
iiL 47,48, 101, 130, 158, 176, 182, 202, 204, 205. 208, 232, 281, 
309, 312, 337, 341 : iv. 6 : v. 4, 13, 41. 

Certainly the variations from the Quarto are not so frequent as tliey 
are in other parts of the play ; but the result is precisely what is 
required, if it be true, as I have endeavoured to show, tiiat from 
some cause or other Shaksp>ere's MS. failed the corrector in tliis place, 
and he had to rely entirely on one of the Quartos for ' copy.' For, in 
that case, there would be no opportunity for a class of variations 
-virhiGh constitute no inconsiderable number of the whole in other 
parts of the pl&j, — viz. those which are due to the fact that the 
Quarto had been blundered over in the printing-office, whilst the 
MS. gave the true reading, and. the corrector did not meddle with it. 
I^ then, the revision was continued to the end of the play, the reviser 
fiuui have been some one other than Shakspere ; for wc cannot 
imagine Shakspere permitting the ten blunders quoted by Mr Sped- 
dii^ to stand. 

I have now gone through the eighty examples pronounced by Mr 
Spedding himself to be non-Shaksperian, and I have shown, condu- 
eively I think, that about fifty of them cannot fairly be attributed to 
any one but Uie C(»Tector of the play ; hence it would follow that 
the corrector was not Shakspere. I have discussed with so much 
minuteness the first section of Mr Spedding* s paper, that it will be 
unnecessary for me, and certainly undesirable in the interests of the 
reader, to bestow equal elaboration upon the other sections. Besides, 
several of them turn mainly upon questions of taste, which do not 
admit of argument. 

I now pass on to the second section : — 

ALTEBATIONS MADE TO IMPROVE THE METRE. 

In this class Mr lidding cites all the alterations *' evidently meant 
to remove gross and obvious defects of metre " which the Cambridge 
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editors have rejected : his object heing to assail the position taken up 
by those gentlemen, that the metre is amended *' by spoiling the 
sense." I venture to think that the Editors ought rather to have 
said, — ^by weakening the vigour^ and marring the propriety, of the 
language ; but probably they used the word sende in that extended 
meaning. Mr Spedding, however, takes the word in its narrow sig- 
nificance, and upon those terms perhaps he has upon the whole the 
best of the argument Yet I must remind him of one example (No. 
18), in which the sense, pure and simple, is distinctly sacrificed : — 
in the Quarto, III. ii. 80, Hastings says to Stanley 

'* My Lord, I hold my life as dear as you do yours/' 

The line is thus amended in the Folio : 

" My Lord, I hold my life as dear as yours," — * 

a phraseology which undoubtedly means that Hastings estimates 
both his own life and Stanley's at the same rate, whilst the argument 
requires that Hastings should mean : ^* my life is as dear to me as your 
life is to you." As Malone well observes, " no critical chymistry can 
extract such a meaning out of the words found in the Folio copy." 

Take, again, example 5, — a sacrifice not strictly perhaps of aense^ 
but bordering closely upon it : — ^in the Quarto, I. iv. 64, we have — 
" No marvel, my Lord, though it af5ighted you." 

This becomes in the Folio : 

"No marvel,* Lord, though it afl5ighted you." 

Is there any other instance in Shakspete of a single person bein^ 
addressed thus baldly and unnaturally as ' Lord ' instead of ' my 
Lordr* 

In the following examples, exclamatory phrases, thoroughly dra- 
matic and appropriate, are sacrificed: — 1. (I. iL 188.) Tush!: 10. 
(I. iv. 207.) Why, Sirs, : 19. (IIL iv. 10.) Who, I, my Lord?: 31. 
(IIL vii. 224.) Well: 41. (IV. ii. 122.) Tut, tuL 

In examples 17 and 38 (III. ii. 60-62. : IV. ii. 60) the short lines 
are reduced into lines of r^ular metre by changing dialogue into 
monologue, — certainly not a dramatic expedient. 

There are two examples (15 and 48) in which the sacrifice of 
vigour is so conspicuous that they deserve to be quoted in full : — 

15. 
IL ii. 23-25, Quarto : 

" And when he told me so, he wept 
And hugged me in his ai-m, and kindly kissed my cheek 
And bade me rely on him as on my father." 

' The corrector did not see that * marvel ' is a monosyllable pronounced and 
sometimes printed * marie.* — W. A. W. 

* Since this was in type, I have discovered two such instances : 1 Henry 
IV,, III. i. 180, and IV. i. 9. There may be a few more, but they are very 
rare. — E. H. P. 
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" And "hen my tincle to me so, he wept, 
AdiJ j'ilied me, and kin ly kissed my cheek ; 
Hade me rely on him as on my father." 
Does not cvbtj one feel how miserably weak pitied me is, as a 

aubetitute foi liugged me in his arm } 

48. 
rV. iv. 486, Quarto : 

" Cold Eriends to Bichard : what do they in the north. 

When they should serve their sovereign in the westl" 

For Sickard the Folio substitutea tne. 

There is a stage-tradition, I believe, that the delivery of these linea 

was one of the linest 'point*' in Edmund Keen's impeisonation of 

Eichard ; peihaps, if Mr Spedding had heard him, he might have 

been careful to omit this passage from the list of bis examples, 

Nothing :'urther, I think, need be said respecting this section ; for 
Mr Spedding himself doea not appear to like the changes altogether, 
and only demands, ia conclusion, " whether any one is prepared to 
■ iimiutain, even among those who most think the tradings of the 
Quarto KuppjJor, that the superiority is so great, or of such a kind, as 
to make it certain that the alterations were not due to Shakspere." I 
for one am prepared to maintain that position ; and, further, I would 
aak Mr Spedding in return whether, if Shakapere thought it worth 
his while to reviae hia play with extreme minuteness, as Mr Spedding 
supposes, we have not a right to expect that the ' superiority ' should 
be greatly upon the side of the Folio. I pass on to the third class of 
alterations ; — 



ALTERATIONS UADB TO AVOID THE RECOBHENGB . OF THE SAHB WOBD. 

Upon these examples I do not propose to dwell long, because it ia 
very much a matter of individual taste whether the recurrence of the 
same word adds to, or detracts from, the force of the passage. My 
own judgment, however, coincides with that of Mr Spedding, in o|v 
poaition to the Cambridge editors, with regard to the great m^ority 
of the passagea which are quoted by him. I may cite one or two 
cases respecting which I hold a different opinion. 

5. 

I. iii. 325—328. See example 16, page 85. 



II. L 33, Quarto : 

" Whenever Buckingham doth turn bis hata 
On you or yours, but with all duteona love 
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Doth clieTish yoii and yottrs, God punish me 
With hate," Ac. 

Folio : 
Upon your Grace substituted for on you or yours in the second line. 

Surely the force of the passage is weakened by the alteration found 
in the Folio ; besides, something of formality is not inappropriate to 
Buckingham's solemn protest ; and, again, there is a slight change in 
the phrase — * you or yours ' in the second line, * you and yours * in 
the third. 

15. 

III. ii. 81, Quarto : 

" My Lord, I hold my life as dear as you do yours ; 
And never in my life, I do protest, 
Was it more precious to me than 'tis now." 

Folio : 

in my days substituted for in my life. 

Whether any particular force is attained by the recurrence of the 
word life in the Quarto, may be doubted ; but certainly that recur- 
rence, regarded even as a disadvantage, is preferable to the unusual 
and inelegant phrase — * never in my days,* 

24. 

IV. iv. 173, Quarto : 

" What comfortable hour canst thou name. 
That ever graced me in thy company 1 

K, Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, that called your grace 
To breakfast once forth of my company. 
If I be so di-sgracious in your sight. 
Let me march on, and not offend your grace,*^ 

Folio ; 
you, m^am substituted in the last line for your grace. 

In this passage, which I have quoted at length in order that the 
reader may judge for himself, it seems clear that there is a force in 
the i^petition which the corrector and Mr Spedding have missed. 
Surely, Richard says your grace twice and disgradous, intentionally 
and mockingly, playing upon the word graced in the Duchess's 
speech. 

I do not think that it is necessary to make any further observa- 
tions respecting this class of examples. That Shakspere would not 
have made the alterations in the four passages to which I have par- 
ticularly referred, I feel certain : that he might have made the alter- 
ations in the other cases, I see no reason to doubt. But, upon the 
other hand, it certainly did not require a Shakspere to make them ; 
so that, as far as the main question is concerned, they are neutral. 

I pass on to make a few observations respecting 
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Afl Mf Spedding has devoted a pege or two to this due of alter- 
ations, it may be well not to paae them over altogether with'>tit 
notioe, although I agree with him that they can hardly help nt 
towards a settlement of the question at isaiie, beoaaae we cannot ny 
that Shakspeie himself would not have changed words or phrsMs 
which had gone ont of fashion in the interval between the r*ri:nDal 
writing of the play and the revision of it The examples citvii are : 
— I(a^) substituted for yea, more or other for tMo«, and jMt for /A"m. 
With regard to the firsti I shall only observe that y§a is found 
several times in Hamlei. 

Moe occurs, I believe, three times in the first Quarto : aam^'lr, in 
rV. iv. 199, where, however, more is the reading of all the "th«r 
Quartos, as well as of the Folio, so that the oorrectr>r of the latter 
may not be responsible tor the change ; again, in IV. iv. 504, where 
the Folio has the same reading; and lastly, in IV. v. 13, where the 
Folio substitutes ot?ier. 

ThoUj it is true, is frequently replaced by yew, but wh<;ther th:4 
substitution can fairly be attributed to a change of laAivm, I do n^t 
feel competent to decide ; the distinction between thou and y-fu U very 
subtle, and requires a more minute investigation than I can at pnrtent 
bestow upon it. 

The reading tlwu wast is not, as Mr Spedding thinks, invariable 
in the Folio. In L iiL 167, and very curiously a line j>e^uUar to the 
Folio, we have — 

" Wert thou not banished on pain of death ? " 

Kow, if, as Mr Spedding suggests, Shakspere at the time of hid re- 
vising Riohard III. tabooed thou weH on the ground of grammatical 
propriety, we ought not to find it in any of his plays written alx/ut 
the same period. Mr Spedding places the revision in 1C02, ^ta not 
long before/ and quite accidentally I have come across thou wert in As 
You Like It (I. i.) and AlVn Well (IL iii.), the date of the former 
being given as 1600 and that of the latter as 1601-2 in Mr FunjivaJi s 
* Trial Table.' 

The changes attributed to the poet*s efforts to increane tlje 
smoothness of his verse remain to be considered. These are : that 
substituted for which, between for betwixt, while or when for whifjtt. In 
the first place, with regard to the matter-of-fact, Mr Spedding Ly v<:ry 
far indeed from the truth when he alleges that " wfiicli is almr>f»t 
always cliaAged to that" 

As the question appears to be of some significance, I have msalc a 
quantitative analysis : the following is the result : — 

In Act I. which is changed to that in 8 instances. 
„ II. „ „ „ 1 instance. 

„ III. „ „ never. 

„ IV. „ „ in 2 instances. 

„ V. „ „ never. 
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On the contrary, it is curious enough that in Act V. .there are two • 
instances of tJiat in the Quarto being changed to which in the Folio 
(i. 13 and i. 20). It appears, then, that as a matter-of-fact the 
change is found conspicuously in the 1st Act only, whilst Mr Sped- 
ding*s theory requires that it shoidd be found equally throughout the 
play. 

With regard to the other two tabooed words, I have made a 
comparison with Hamlet, as being a play written (almost certainly) 
about the date assigned to the revision (1602). Between occurs^ I 
believe, five times in the course of the play (III. i. ; III. iv. twice ; 
IV, v.; V. ii.) ; betwixt I have not found. Valeat quantum/ 
Whilst occurs three times (I. ii. ; III. ii ; III. iv.) ; whiles, twice (I. 
iii. ; II. ii.) ; and while, twice (IV. iv. ; V. ii.). Upon the whole, I 
do not think that Mr Spedding can make much out of the coin- 
cidences, such as they are ; and, besides, the reason which he gives 
for assigning the revision to 1602 or thereabouts seems very incon- 
clusive. 

ALTERATIONS MADE TO REMOVE DEFECTS NOT APPARENT TO THE 

CAMBRIDGE EDITORS. 

I am willing to regard the majority of the 19 examples cited 
under this heading as neutral ; that is to say, as alterations which 
Shakspere might perhaps have made if he had revised the play. I 
must, however, take exception to three of them : — 

4. 

In I. iii. 320-1, the FoHo reads :— 

" Madam, his majesty doth call for you ; 
And for your Grace, and yours, my gracious Lord.*' 

Mr Spedding prefers this reading to the Quarto ; but I should like to 
know if there is any other passage in Shakspere which would bear 
out this extremely uncouth use (as I think) of yours for your Grace, J 

5. , 

I. iv. 55, Quarto : ^ 

** squeakt out aloud." 

Folio : 

" shrieked out aloud." 

Why the change 1 " Because (says Mr Spedding) no doubt the 
word had already begun to lose the tragic character which it once 
had, and to be unfit for such associations." 

Mr Spedding must have forgotten for the moment the lines in 
Hamlet (written certainly in 1602 or thereabouts) : — 
" A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Eoman streets." 
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Again, in Antony and Cleopatra (written probably several years 
later), the word is used precisely as Clarence uses it, namely, to 
describe a boy's voice : — 

" I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra hoy my greatness." (V. iL 220.^) 

U. 
lY. iii. 42, Quarto : 

" Looks proudly oW the crown." 

Folio : 

" Looks proudly on the crown." 

Surely, the Folio reading here is a weak dilution : the Quarto, on 
the other hand, appears to me very forcible, perfectly intelligible, 
and quite in accordance with Shakspere's modes of elliptical expres- 
sion. Eichmond no doubt looks up to the crown at present, but he 
looks up to it with the aspiration to place himself over it, to become 
master of it. I pass on now to the last section : — 

ALTERATIONS IN THE STAGE-DIRECTIONS. 

I heartily concur with Mr Spedding in regarding the stage- 
directions of the Folio as of much more authority than those of the 
Quarto.2 I do not, however, agree with him, that the former are the 
result of a subsequent revision of the play, but I think that they 
formed part of the play as it was originally written. I am happy to 
find very strong confirmation of this view in what Mr Spedding has 
himseK observed ; namely, that the stage-directions of the Folio are 
more consistent with the text of the Quarto than are the stage- 
directions of the Quarto itself. For instance, take the inconsistency 
between text and directions respecting the name of Lord Stanley. 
In the last three Acts of the play, the (firections both of Folio and of 
Quarto are inconsistent with the text of the latter, but the directions 
of the Folio are less inconsistent ; for in two scenes of Act IV., 
where the directions of the Quarto give the name as Darby ^ the 
directions of the Folio read Stanley, thus agreeing with the text of 
the Quarto as well as with that of the Folio. Again, in I. iv., the 
stage-directions of the Folio, which make Clarence attended by a 
keeper^ not by Brackenbury, the Lieutenant of the Tower, are more 
consistent with the line — found in the Quarto as well as in the 
Folio— 

" I pray thee, gentle keeper^ stay by ineJ* 

Another instance of the same thing is to be observed in V. i., where 

* Comp. also sqveal in Jvlhis Ccesar^ II. ii. 24. — W. A. W. 

• Generally speaking the stage-directions of the Folio are better than those 
of the Quarto, and this is what we should naturally expect. The Quartos were 
printed for the use of the audience. The Folio text had been prepared for the 
use of the players. These form no part of our case, — W. A. W. 
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m 

Buckingham is led to execution, according to the stage-directions of 
the Quarto, by Eatcliffe ; according to those of the Folio, by the 
Sheriff. In the text of both versions, however, Buckingham ad* I 
dresses his conductors as * Fellows,' — a style of address extremely 
unnatural, if Eatdiffe had been present. Once more, in III. iv., 
the execution of Hastings is carried out by Catesby according 
to the direction of the Quarto, by Lovell and Ratcliffe according 
to that of the Folio. The text of both versions makes Catesly 
behave towards Hastings, and Hastings towards Catesby, as if they 
were strangers to each other ; whereas we learn fh)m III. ii. that 
Hastings had regarded Catesby as his confidential friend. In this 
case, then, the directions of the Folio are consistent, and those oJ \ 
the Quarto are inconsistent, with the text of the latter, I ehould 
attribute the difference between the stage-directions of the Folio. 
(which, I believe, were the stage-directions of Shakspere's original : 
MS.) and those of the Quarto to two causes : first, that the Quarto . 
was printed from the stage-copy, in which the directions had beeu 
adapted to the exigencies of the company, and sometimes even the 
text slightly altered to correspond ; and secondly, that the Quarto 
was printed in an exceptionally careless and slovenly ma^ner. 

I have now gone carefully through the whole of Mr Spedding's 
)T. I shall not stop at present to recapitulate the results of my 
estigation, but proceed at once, in accordance with the scheme 
nich I laid down at the outset, to quote passages in which " some* 
hing original, striking, or forcible in idea or expression, in the 
Quarto, is diluted into commonplace in the Folio ; ■ ' or, in which 
a turn of phrase, thoroughly Shaksperian, is modified precisely as a 
prosaic reviser might be expected to modify it. A very large num- 
ber of such passages have already been discussed in me preceding 
inquiry : these, therefore, I may exchide from my list of examples, 
wluch, limited to forty-five in number, must not be considered as ?aiy- 
thing like exhaustive, but merely as typical 

PASSAGES WEAKENED IV THB FOLIO. 

1. 

I. i. 24, Quarto : 

" Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun. 
And descant on mine own deformity." 

The Folio substitutes see for spy. 

Spy occurs frequently in Shakspere's plays : 

e. g. //. Henry VL, I. i. 242 : 

" And, when I spy advantage, claim the crown." 
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2. 

L iii. 231, Quarto : 

** Then slander of thy motha^t heavy womb." 

FoHo: 
" Thou slander of thy heavy mother^e womb." 

3 

I. iv. 22, Quarto : 

" What dreadful noise of waters in my ears ! " 

In this passage, and again in II. iii. 44, the Folio substitutes water 
for waters. What Shakspere wrote is probably an echo — perhaps 
unconsciously — of the phrase in Hie Revelation^ i. 15, and passim, 
** the sound of many waters ; " but the unusual plural displeased tlie 
reviser, and so he changed the word into the singular, just as in III. 
iii. 14 and 21 he has changed bloods — a reading which several other 
passages in Shakspere corroborate — into blood, 

4. 
I. iv. 23, Quarto : 

" What ugly sights of death within my eyes ! " 

Folio : 
" What sights of ugly death within mine eyes I " 

5. 
I. iv. 25, Quarto : 

" Ten thousand men that fishes gnawed upon." 

The Folio substitutes a for ten. ' Ten thousand ' is used for an 
indefinite number in very nifgiy passages in Shakspere ; it may 
suffice to quote one : — 

Ham. III. iii. 17 : 

" It [majesty] is a massy wheel, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoined." 

6. 
L iv. 44, Quarto : 

" O then began the tempest to my soul, 
Who passed, methought, the melancholy flood," 

The FoHo puts a full stop after soul, and changes the following word 
into /, thus spoiling the Quarto's fine idea of a diiKsmbodied spirit 

7. 
L iv. 57, Qoarto : 

** Seize on him, Faries, take him to yow iarmmti" 

The Folio sabstiintes unto tormerU f&r the last thf e« Wirtd§4 
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8. 
I. iv. 149, Quarto: 

« Come, ahali we to ihit gearf** 

Folio : 
'' Come, shall we fall to work f ** 

Gear is of frequent occurrence in Shakspere ; e. g. Merchant oj 
IVntttf, I. i. 110:— 

** I'll grow a talker for this gear.'* 

9. 

I. iv. 151, Quarto : 

'* We will chop him in the malmsey-butt in the next room.** 

The Folio here substitutes throw him into for ehap him in, and again 
in line 267 changes chop into drown. 

Note that in is very frequently used by Shakspere in the sense 
of info, 

10. 

II. il 14, Quarto : 

" whom I will importune 
With daily prayers all to that ^ect** 

Tlie Folio substitutes earnest for daily, 

11. 

II. iv. 39, 40, Quarto : 

** Mess, Such news, my Lord, as grieves me to un/M, 
Qu, How fares the prince 1" 

The Folio substitutes report for unfold, and doth for fares, that is, 
weak and prosaic words for strong and picturesque. Similarly in the 
following example. 

la 

II. iv. 49, Quarto : 

" Ay me, I see the downfall of our house.** 

The Folio substitutes ruin for downfall, 

13. 

II. iv. 51, Quarto : 

" Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
Upon the innocent and laioless throne." 

The Folio reads ^z^^^ instead of jet, Jutt is not found elsewhere in 
Shakspere ; jet occurs several times. The substitution in the Folio 
of aweless for lawless is no doubt right, lawless being a misprint 
of the Quarto. 

14. 

III. i. 193, Quarto : 

" Chop olf his head, man ; somewhat we will do,^ 
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In supp-:*?! :: "Lik: v^^*^* " 'S-'^i'^: . ; * : 

•• Lie»:-iAT:i5 b"jt.T .vtr. rh?-'i^ i;:.: :/-.... • . » . . 

JIL iv. S^*, QriET*: . 

Which wt Eiort I-iil: i.-z ; -ii. liit j^«'* Z ■> * 
The change appears to LaTc \t^z, riitl*:- .!.•.•:?• t- •!. :- •: v— •._•- 
Tcnce — unohjectioiiahlti ai* I. ar I \ i-i- k- f .r. .* vl c — . f ; :^ -. v . ■: . :" . . « 

III. T. 40, Quarto : 

"i/ay. What, had he 5/. r' 

• Compare 2 jy<?iiry VI., III. i. G6 : 

" My lords, at once : the care you hare of ob,'* ice.— E. H, ?. 
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Folio: 
**May, Had he done 80 1 " 

21. 
IIL V. 65, Quarto : 

** I'll acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your just proceedings in this cause," 

The Folio substitutes case for cause, which latter bears in my judg- 
ment the stamp of Shakspere, whUst the Folio reading is exactly the 
emendation which we might anticipate from a reviser other than the 
author. 

22. 
UI. V. 89, Quarto : 

" Bjjust computation of the time." 

The Folio reads true instead^ of Just, 

It would be easy to adduce other passages from Shakspere in sup- 
port of the Quarto. 

23. 
I I. vii. 20, Quarto : 

" Mine oratory grew to an end." ^ 

The Folio eubstitutes drew for grew* 

24. 

• III. vii. 29. The Quarto has tcont — a poetical word; the Folio used 
— a prosaic word. 

25. 
III. vii. 49, Quarto : 

" For on that ground VU build a holy descant.*' 

The Folio substitutes make for buHd, thus spoiling the metaphor. 

26. 
III. viL 72, Quarto : 

" He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed,**^ 

The Folio reads love-bed, 

27. 

III. vii. 160, Quarto : 

" So mighty and so many my defects 
As I had rather hide me from my grealaiess." 

The Folio substitutes tMt I would for as I had, and makes a simiiar 
change in III. iv. 40. 

28. 

IV. i. 89, Quarto : 

"No more than from my soul I mourn for yours." 

* Grow is used peculiarly by Shakspere : tjp., for example, Comedy of 
Errors, IV. it., " How grom it due?*— E. H. P. 

• Day-bed occurs in Twelfth Ntght, II. v. 64. — W. A. W. 
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cbangeB yr0m into tPti^ 

29. 
55, Quarto: 
[nqoire m« out aome mean-bam genUoium." 

• has mean poor. 

)port of ^ Quarto, compare 2 JTImry F7., IIL i M5 : 

Let pale-faced fear keep with the mean-bwn man." 

30. 
95, Quarto : 

" The moveahles 
ie tpJiich you promised I should possess/' 

Folio : 

" The moveahles 
liieh you havB promised I shall possess.*' 

31. 
102, Quarto : 
A king, perhaps^ perhapSf — 



» 



) does not repeat perhaps, hut the repetition is so dramatic 
'opriate to the King's musing mood, that I canAot for a 
mppose that Shakspere would have mad« the change. 

32. 
. 12—13, Quarto: 

' Their lips were four red roses on a stalk. 
Which in their summer heauty kissed each other." 

> reads and instead of which ; the alteration is very slight, 
it makes a world of difference as regards the force of the 

33. 

. 78, Quarto : 

** That I may live to say, the dog is dead." 
3 changes to into and. 

34. 

. 94, Quarto : 

/lio sues to thee and cries * God save the Queen '1^ 

Folio : 
Hio sues, and kneels, and says * God rave the Queen ' 1 

35. 

. 1 35, Quarto : 

" / hear his drum : be copious in exclaims." 

Folio : 
" The trumpet eomids : he copious in exclaime." 
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The Quarto seems to me very much more dramatic. 

36. 
IV. iv. 196, Quarto: 

" Though far more cause, yet much less spirit to curse 
Abides in me ; I say Amen to all.^^ 

That is, " to all that she has said." The Folio weakly substitutes to 
het* for to all. 

37. 
IV. iv. 359, Quarto : 

" Then in plain terms tell her my loving tale." 

Folio : • 
" Then plainly to her tell my loving tale." 

38. 
IV. iv. 369, Quarto : , 

" The Greorge, profaned, hath lost his holy honour." 

The Folio, probably in order to get rid of the alliteration, changes 
liohj into lordly. But surely this involves a sacrifice of the proper 
epithet, which Shakspere would not have made. To say nothing of 
the sacred character of the George, Jhe word profaned shows that holif 
is the true reading. 

39. 
IV. iv. 385, Quarto : 

" [The princes,] two tender play f dimes for dust."^ 
The Folio substitutes hed-fellows for playfellows ! 

40. 
IV. iv. 445, Quarto : 

" Why stand'st thou still, and go'st not to the duke 1 " 

Instead of the former half of this line the FoHo has tohy stajfst thou 
here. 

41. 
IV. iv. 461, Quarto : 

" Why dost thou run so many mUe about." 
The FoHo changes mile into miles. 

A similar change is made in I. ii. 257, where we find ''«om6 score 
or two " in the Quarto altered into " a score or two" in the Folio. In 
both passages the Quarto reading is in accordance with Shaksoeie's 
usage. 

42. 
IV. iv. 503, Quaito : 

" Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
Bishop of Exeter, his brother there.'' 

' The reading of the Quarto receives some coufinnation from the following 
passage, in which Queen Elizabeth apostrophizes the Tower : 
" Rude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well 1 '* TV. i, 103. — E. H. P. 
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be Yolio changes the last two wijrls in^-^ '/i;^ ' ' -^' * ' ^ 
irticular infonnatioii with which I cann^4 liirJ^ *.:-*: " 
ould liave favoured us upon such an occa*: :;. 

43. 

V. L 17, Quarto: 

" By the false faith of hir^ I tr^'- I ^ 
Hie IFolio changes the la^t three w.^rb iii'^j •• . ^r / r - >.- •' 

41. 

V. ii. 17, Quarto: 

" Ever}' man's con-^.i-ii''- > a ::. i-i:. - t- - *' 

The Folio tamely substituu-s m-:/i f r ^''.ri* 

4'.. 
V.iii. 11, Quarto: 

"Wiiv, our h'lftnli'jn tn-^!*-- •.:.s'. i' : '. 

The Folio rea^ls battalia in.st'rvi i.f ^'.''^'f/. i. T:..- • . • •- -. 
the Italian batia/jJia. liul if it i- th- j iir*;. --.*-. 
that Shakspere would have T;wr.i :hL- f-la:.:; f -r. /' • 
any one can, let him refer t'» ////•</•/. IV. t ••-. ■■■. • • v 

that, as a matter of fact, Sli;ik*j«rr*r i:*-.'-.-:?*-! ::. : . .•-. • * 
""When sorrciws come, th-v f:-fzz.r :* : -.:..-. •• ■ -. 
But in baitalionjf" 

In accordance with mv T»r»"rif/-'l t.'. i:.. I -■ - • ■ . . 

adduce examples to show t hit in Hi-: '-i-^ - -i- • •- • . > 
improvement upon th<? Quarto, *•::*•• ::..•:■.:.•: .. ,- ■, 
helow what we should ex j •«,•*: t ip-t.'i >:j i'p;-;- :• . .:' v . 
assuming the character of a n-vi^-r '-f hi- v.;. -js .-i; ' •.....- 
the other hand, it Ls " pr«--':ip«*Iy whr. v.- r:.,.-:.: i/. •.^.• •■ 
corrector of moderate cajui'.ity, s»-t:in;: h:::.-^': v •.:.: 'j-.*.. 
fW(7 M/? the play acconliiii; to hi- ]y^h\:" l';- :. .-■ ^ :.•..■•• • 
however, I proix>se to omit th'--?^ ^-xai'jI.I--; : :.:-•, '.^: .-. : ■ ■ ,. . 
teristics of the reviser's work whi- h llj' y v. .]: ... ..-...•. ^ . 

sufficiently (I think) develop-il wii'lfuuViv ::. •.,». ' ,-■, ■ • • . 
going discussion ; and, scftoiidly. l^ir'.Ji'i-': M: >•- »; ■.;,/;.■ .. , ' . , . . 
to have l»cen content to di>i»ut<.- the ?»iij-ri'^ri:y .f *.:> «^ ,.;.- 
for the most part, affirmhig or luaiiiUiiiiii^; ij.<- v. .i! - •• •. ■ •. . * 
the Folio. I i)ass on, thf-n.-fur*.', to ih*- ii«:,\i ].;ir. : ;.. . *. f. 
namely, to endeavour to estaljli^h th;it lii<: -/-';i;i« i •.;.-. r* /-.^v 
sages' of the Folio fonned part of the pLiy -.l-. it v.- 1- ',:;/,;, :.. , ■*;,•.•> :. 

THE PASSAGES PECULIAR TO IHi: FOLl«> PAH I >,i lilh /-.'.«. i" a* 

IT WAS OUIGIXALLY WRniK.. 






Mr Spedding, on page 35 of his rai>^T, h.i* ;riv«ii a 
ably complete, of the new lines printed in the Folio of VM, 
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not propose to give a separate discussion to each, of these. Single 
lines, or even lines inserted by twos and threes, cannot help us much 
towards a solution of the question at issue. Confining my attention, 
therefore, to the six longest of the inserted passages, I shall quote 
each of them at length, along with its immediate context as it stands 
in the Quarto. The reader will thus be in a position to form his own 
judgment upon two points : first, whether the character' of the in- 
serted passage is conformable with the theory that it was added by 
the author upon a revision of the play several years after it was 
originally written ; or whether, upon the other hand, it rather tends 
to favour the alternative theory that the passage formed part of the 
original play, but being omitted by the actors in representation, was 
consequently omitted £rom the Quarto editions; and secondly, 
whether there is a marked metrical difference between the 'inserted' 
passage and its context, as the latter stands in the Quarto. If it does 
not appear that ther6 is such a difference, it Will be unnecessary to 
discuss Mr Spedding's opinion that the metrical characteristics of 
these passages correspond with those of Shakspere's work in or about 
the year 1602. 

Kote : the passages peculiar to the Folio are enclosed witiiin 
brackets. 

1. 
L il 149—183. 

" Anne, Out of my sight, thou dost infect mjr eyes. 
Glou. Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 
Anne, Would they were basilisks, to strike thee dead ! 
GloUi I would they Were, that I might die at once ; 
For now they kill me with a living death. 
Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt tears, 
Shamed their aspect with store of childish drops : 
pChese eyes, which never shed remorseful tear, 
NOf when my father York and Edward wept, 
To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made 
When Black-faced Clifford shook his sword at him ; 
Nor when thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the sad story of my father's death, 
And twenty times made pause to sob &nd weep, 
That all the standers-by had wet their cheeks. 
Like trees bedashed with rain : in that sad time 
My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear ; 
And what these sorrows could not thence exhale, 
Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping.] 
I never sued to friend nor enemy ; 
My tongue could never learn sweet soothing words ; 
But, now thy beauty is proposed my fee, 
My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to speak. 
Teach not thy lips such scorn, for they were made 
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For kissing, lady, not fo ' j ;h i mpt. 

If thy revengeful heart i Kive, 

Lo, here I lend thee thi i p d eword ; 

Which if thou please to mae in ii ,e bosom. 

And let the aoul fortk tl t iretn t e, 

I lay it naked to the dei i ke, 

And humbly beg the d« n upon my knee. 

Kay, do not pause ; 'tW( [ that killed your husband, 

But 'twas thy henuty th provoked me. 

Nay, now despatch ; 'twaa I that killed King Henry, 

But 'twaa thy heavenly face that set me on." 
I think the reader will agree with me that the passage enclosed in 
brackets must have formed part of the original play ; indeed, in the 
Quarto, the abrupt conciusiun of the Knoa, 

" Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt tears, 

Shamed their aspect with store of childish drops," 
is quite noticeable, and suggests that something has heen omitted. 
AjB regards metre, my car cannot detect any difference between the 
liiiee which are, and those wliich are not, in the Quarto. Counting, 
however, gives a result partly in Mr Spcdding'a fa,vour, partly against 
hiin. There are 31 old lines, and 12 new; in the former there is 
only one run-on line, in the latter there are two run-on lines. This 
result tella for Mr Spediling, But, upon the other hand, whilst the 
12 new lines contain only one line with an extra ayllahle, the 21 old 
lines contain three such fines. This result tella against Mr Spedding ; 
for, if it proved anythii^;, it would prove that the paaaago peculiar to 
the Folio is earlier than the test. With regard to the run-on lines in 
that passage, I may observe that the proportion in the Quarto is not 
un&equently even very much greater ; e. g. in Gloucester's opening 
soUJo^ny, containing 41 lines, tliere are 1 3 unstopped, or about 1 in 3.^ 



II. il 79—106 ■. 

" Diieh. Was ever mother had a dearer loaa I 
Alas, I am the mother of these moans ! 
T'heir woes are parcell'd, mine are goneraL 
She for Edward weeps, and so do I ; 
I for a Clarouce weep, so doth not she ; 
These babes for Clarence weep, and bo do I ; 
I for an Edward weep, so do not they : 
Alas, you three, on me threefold distressed 
Pour all your tears ! I am your sorrow's nuise. 
And I will pamper it with lamentations. 
' Would Shakepere in 1602 have written these added lineB 7 The; eurel]' 
belong to h!i esrly matmer. I have do doubt they were originally part of the 
play, and were omitted for Htoge purposes. — W. A. W. 
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{^Dor, Comforly dear mother : God is much displeased 
That you take with unthankfulnees his doing : 
In common worldly things, 'tia called ungiatefuli 
With dull unwillingneas to repay a debt 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more to be thus opposite with heaven. 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 

Bip. Madam, bethink you, like a careful mother, 
Of the young prince your son : send straight for him ; 
Let him be crown'd ; in him your comfort lives : 
Drown desperate sorrow in dead Edward's grave, 
And plant your joys in living Edward's tluone.] 

Enter Gloucester, with others. 
OIou, Madam, have comfort : all of us have cause 
To wail the dimming of our shining star ; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them. 
Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy ; 
I did not see your grace : hxunbly on my knee 
I crave your blessing." 

In the first place, if the passage in brackets were inserted on a careful 
revision of the play, one would not expect to find a phrase put into 
Dorset's mouth — comfort, dear mother — so closely resembling Glou- 
cester's — Madam, have comfort. Upon the other hand, what is more 
probable than that a slender company should cut out these two 
unimportant speeches of Dorset and Bivers, and so set free the actors 
who personated them to undertake other characters in this scene ? As 
regards the metre, there are 15 old lines and 12 new ; the former con- 
tain 3 run-on lines, and the latter contain 2. The old lines appear to 
run more smoothly than the new. 

3. 
ILii. 112— 142: 

'' Buck, You cloudy princes and heartHsonowing peerB, 

That bear this mutual heavy load of moan, 

Kow cheer each other in each other^s love : 

Though we have spent our harvest of this king, 

We are to reap the harvest of his son. 

The broken rancour of your high-swoln hearts, 

But lately splinter'd, knit, and join'd together. 

Must gently be preserved, cherish'd, and kept : 

Me seemeth good, that, with some little train. 

Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be f etoh'd 

Hither to London, to be crown'd our Eing. 

\Riv. Why wil^ some little train^ my Lord of Buckingham 1 
Bitch, Marry, my Lord, lest, by a multitude. 

The new heal'd wound of malice should break out ; 

Which would be so much the more dangerous, 
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By how mach the eetate is grcen, and ret iiiigoT«ni*d : 
Where every hone bean his ocmmiaiidiiig rem. 
And may duect his ooone as please himiielf, 
Aa well the fear of harm as hum apparent. 
In my opinion, ought to he prevented. 

GloH, I hope the King made peace with all of us ; 
And the compact is firm and troe in me. 

Biv, And so in me ; and so, I think, in all ; 
Yet, since it is but green, it should be pat 
To no apparent likelihood of breach. 
Which haply by much company mi^ht be oiged : 
Therefore I say with noble Backingham, 
That it is meet so few should fetch the prince. 

Hast. And so say L] 

CRoiL Then be it so ; and go we to determine 
VHxo they shall be that straight shall post to Ludlow/' 

[think that we have in the Quarto a slight indication of the omittiHl 
passage : for Gloucester's words — " Then be it so " — which are rory 
t^ppiopriate after the general discussion found in the Folin, apiwsir to 
DM a little indpropos as following Buckingham's unoppof^il ftu^fsti« >n. 
Observe also that the cue is giren for Uie omitted passagi? iu Huck- 
^J^SJiam's words — ''some little train" — found in the yiwrto no K'aa 
^ in the Folio. As regards the metre, there is one ruu-(>n line in 
the passage peculiar to the Folio, and there are two run-on ]in<?H in 
^^ lest^ whilst the old lines are certainly quite as &in<M»th as the 
flew, — ^perhaps they are even smoother. (Notice, in particular, the 
^JUJouth line in the FoKo— 

" By how much the estate is green and yet ungovem'd.'*) 

4. 

in. viL 141—173 : 

" GJoiL I know not whether to depart in silence, 
Or bitterly to speak in your reproof, 
Best fittetti my degree or your condition : 
[If not to answer, you might haply think 
Tongue-tied ambition, not replj'ing, yielded 
To bear the golden yoke of sovereignty. 
Which fondly you would here impose on me ; 
If to reprove you for this suit of yours. 
So seasoned with your faithful love to me. 
Then, on the other side, I cheek'd my friends. 
Therefore, to speak, and to avoid the first, 
And then, in speaking, not to incur the last, 
Definitively thus I answer you.] 
Your love deserves my thanks, but my desert 
Unmeritable shuns your high request. 
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Firety if all obttackt were cat awmy 

And that my path were eren to the flMwn, 

Ab my ripe reveniieaiid due by biith; 

Yet 80 much is my poreiiy of spiiit^ 

80 mighty and so many my defeetiy 

As I had lather hide me from my gwataew^ 

Being a bark to brook no mighty eeai 

Than in my greatness covet to be hid 

And in the vapour of my gloiy amothei^d. 

But, God be thankM, there's no need of mb. 

Ami much I need to help you, if need were i 

Tlic royal tree hath left os royal fruity * 

Which, mellow'd by the steeling houn of iiBi% 

Will well become the seat of migesty, 

And make, no doubt, us happy by lus leoign. 

On him I lay what you would lay on me» 

The right and fortune of his happy stars ; 

Which God defend that I should wring from him ! ** 

I think the reader will agree with me in lefhsiiig to believe that 
Hliakspere would have thought it worth while deliberately to insert 
the ten lines in a speech already sufficiently long: the more so, as the 
matter which they contain is really all expressed in the lines which 
follow : — 

'' Your love deserves my thanks, but my desert 
Unmeritable shuns your high request" 

As regards metre, there are three run-on lines and -four extra-syllable 
lines in the old portion, two run-on lines and one extraHsyllable line 
in the new. 

5. 
IV. iv. 203—244 : 

*' K, Rich, You have a daughter calFd Elizabeth, 
Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 

Q. Eliz, And must she die for thisi O, let her liv% 
And I'll corrupt her manners, stain her beauty; 
Slander myself as false to Edward's bed ; 
Throw over her the vail of infamy : 
So she may live unscarr'd of bleeding alauglhtsr, 
I will confess she was not Edward's daughter. 

K. Rich, Wrong not her birth, she is of royal blood. 
Q. Eliz. To save her life, I'll say she is not so. 
K, Rich. Her life is only safest in her birth. 
d Eliz, And only in that safety died her brotfaem. 
K, Rich. Lo, at their births good stars were oppositei. 
Q. Eliz. No, to their lives bad friends were contrary. 
K. Rich, All unavoided is the doom of destiny. 
Q, Eliz, True, when avoided grace makes destiny : 
My babes were destined to a fairer death, 
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If grace Imd UeM^d thee with a fidrer lifs. 

[JST. Bieh. Toa ipeak as if that I had alain mj eounna. 

a Miz, Couaim, indeed ; and hy their nnole coien'd 
Of oomfozty kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 
Whoie haiui soever lanced their tender hearts, 
Thj head, all indirectly, gave direction : 
No doubt the mnideroos knife was dull and blunt 
Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart, 
To revel in the entrails of my lambs. 
But that stUl use of grief makes wild grief tame. 
My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys 
Till that my nails were anchored in thine eyes ; 
And I, in such a desperate bay of death. 
Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 
Bush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom.] 

K. Rich. Madam, so thriye I in my dangerous attempt of 
hostile arms, 235 

As I intend more good to you and yours 
Than ever you or yours were by me wrong'd ! 

a Miz, What good is covered with the face of heaven, 
To be discovered, that can do me good t 

K, Rich, The advancement of your children, gentle lady. 

Q, Eliz. Up to some scaffold, there to lose their heads. 

K. Rich. Ko, to the dignity and height of honour, 
The high imperial type of this earth's glory.'' 

As the passage between brackets consists of one uninterrupted speech, 
whilst the context is mainly made up of single-line repartees, we can 
scarcely make a fair comparison upon metrical grounds. But ex- 
amine the inserted lines from an esthetic point of view. Does not 
the fondness for jingles and antithesis, — couains and cozened ; hand, 
hearts and head ; ivdirectly and direction ; tongtie and nails, ears and 
eyes — together with the character of the %ure8, powerful indeed, but 
very extravagant, indicate a date of composition nearer to 1597 than 
to 1602 ) I may just observe that line 235, as it stands in the 
Quarto, is certainly very prodigious, but I think there is something 
wrong in the printing, as the line (reduced to regularity) recurs iu 
IV. iv. 398. 

6. 

IV. iv. 284—344 : 

" K. Rich, Come, come, you mock me ; this is not the way 
To win your daughter. 

Q. Eliz, There is no other way ; 

Unless thou couldst put on some other shape, 
And not be Eichard that hath done all this. 

[K, Rich, Say that I did all this for love of her. 

Q. Eliz, Nay, then indeed she cannot choose but hate thee, 
Having bought love with such a bloody spoil. 
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K. Rich. Look, whit is done eaaavii be now amended : 
Men shall deal onadTiaedl j ecaniillfiwi^ 
Which after-hoon give leiBiixe to lepenl^ 
If I did take the kingdom from yonr acm^ 
To make amends, FU give it to yonr dau^^hter. 
If I have kill'd the issue of your womh^ 
To quicken your increase, I will h^get 
Mine issue of your blood upon your dau^ter : 
A grandam's name is little less in love 
Than is the doting title of a mother ; 
They are as children but one step below, 
Even of your mettle, of your very blood ; 
Of all one pain, save for a night of groans 
Endured of her, for whom you bid Ske sonow. 
Tour children were vexation to yonr youth. 
But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 
The loss you have is but a son being king, * 

And by that loss your daughter is made queen. 
I cannot make you what amends I would. 
Therefore accept such kindness as I can. 
Dorset your son, that with a fearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil. 
This fair alliance quiddy shall call home 
To high promotions and great dignity : 
The king that calls your beauteous daughter vtife, 
Familiarly shall call thy Dorset brother ; 
Again shall you be mother to a king. 
And all the ruins of distressful times 
Kepair'd Mrith double riches of content. 
What ! we have many goodly days to see : 
The liquid drops of tears that you have ahod 
Shall come again, transform'd to orient peari^ 
Advantaging their loan with interest 
Of ten times double gain of happiness. 
Go, then, my mother, to thy dau^^ter go ; 
Make bold her bashful years with your experienee ; 
Prepare her ears to hear a wooer^s tele ; 
Put in her tender heart the aspiring flame 
Of golden sovereignty ; acquaint the princess 
With the sweet silent hours of marriage joys : 
And when this arm of mine hath chastised 
The petty rebel, dull-brain'd Buckingham, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror^s bed ; 
To whom I will retail my conquest won. 
And she shall bo sole victress, Csesor's Csssar. 

Q, Eliz, What were I best to say ? Her father's brother 
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"Would be her lord t t)r shall I saj, her uncle % 
Or, he that slew her brother^ and her uncles ? 
Under what title 4ihall I woo for thee, 
That Grod, the law, my honour and her loye 
Can make seem pleasing to her tender years 11 

K, Rich, Infer fair England's peace by this alliance. 

Q. Eliz, Which she shsdl purchase with still lasting war." 

With, regard to the inserted passage, I cannot do better than quote 
the words of a very sound Shaksperian critic, — Mr Howard Staunton : 
— r-'' Is it credible " (he asks) *' that so accomplished a master of stage- 
craft as Shakspere, after witnessing the representation of Richard II L, 
-would have added above 80 lines to the longest scene in this ol: per- 
haps any other play ? Is it not far more probable that these lines in 
Act IV., those touching the young prince's train in Act 11. , the nine 
in Gloucester's mock reply to the Mayor and Buckingham, and some 
others, formed originally part of the text and were omitted to acceler- 
ate the action 1 " The lines themselves are certainly good lines, — 
** the sweet silent hours of marriage joys " is, I think, worthy of 
Shakspere at his best, — the metre is very smooth, and the proportion 
of run-on lines to end-pause lines is rather high, viz. about one in 
four. But there are passages of similar length in the Quarto, of 
which as much might be said. Take Gloucester's opening sohloquy, 
for example : there the proportion is higher still, being about one in 
three. 

I have now quoted all the passages peculiar to the Folio which are 
of any length, and I think the reader will agree with me, first, that 
these passages have not at all the appearance of subsequent additions, 
and secondly, that there is not any marked diflference, sesthetical or 
metrical, between them and the context as it stands in the Quarto, 
allowance of course being made for the 'dressing up,' which no 
doubt they have undergone in common with the rest of the play. 

There remains only one topic more upon which I wish to make a 
few observations. According to Mr Spedding's statement, there are 350 
divergencies of the Folio from the Quarto which the Cambridge 
editors have admitted (by implication) to be Shakspere's ; how (it 
may be asked) do I reconcile this fact with my belief that Shakspere 
never revised the play ? In the first place, let me quote the Editors' 
own words i-especting the principle which has induced them to admit 
some of the Folio readings. " We prefer" (they say) " the risk of putting 
in something which Shakspere did not to that of leaving out some- 
thing which he did write." Again, in many cases (not covered by 
the foregoing principle) the Cambridge editors have, I think, pre- 
ferred the Folio to the Quarto, when to do so was inconsistent with 
their own plan as laid down in the Preface. These two classes of 
cases deducted would, no doubt, reduce the total of 350 very con- 
siderably. In the second place, I accept the theory (for whicli sound 
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roaaoiM have, I think, heen tuggested in the ooiine of this inqniry) 
tliat tho first Quarto was printed from a tttgeKSopy of the play. 
Nothing ia more prohahle than that a oonaJdwable nnmher of varia- 
tiona from the authoi^s MS. had crept into this copy. Lastly, I 
appeal to tho carcleeaneea of the printer. The Qnarto-text, says Mr 
Iloward Staunton, is ''execrably deformed by printingH>flSce blunders.'' 
If in the Folio-text^ which is printed with oomparatiye accuracy, 
there are over eighty errors or alterations attributed by Mr Spedding 
to the printer, we shall be quite safe in putting down a vastly larger 
number to the account of the printer of the Quarto, Due allowance 
being mode for the operation of all these oauaes, I do not think that 
the amount of variation of the Quarto from what I conceive to be the 
true Shakspeiian text will appear at all incrediUe. 

Let me now briefly sum up the results of this inquiry. Ibeganwith 
an examination of Mr Spedding's Ftqier. Of the 80 examples pro- 
nounced by Mr Spedding himself to be non-Shaksperian, I showed 
that about 50 cannot fairly be attributed to any one but the corrector 
of the play ; hence it would follow that the corrector was not Shak- 
B\¥sn, Passing on to the '' alterations made to improve the metre," I 
showed that in one instance at least there is a clear sacrifioe of the 
sense, pure and simple, and that in a large number 'of instances the 
metrical improvement is attained " by weakening the vigour, and 
marring the propriety, of the language." Coming next to tine " alter- 
ations made to avoid the recurrence of the same word," I cited four 
of them which Shakspere (in my opinion at least) cannot be supposed 
to have made : I added that he may have made the others, but that 
it did not require a Skakapere to make them. With regard to the 
''alterations made to avoid obsolete phrases," I showed (1) that in 
some of the cases cited the alteration is not made as regularly as Mr 
Spedding supposes, and (2) that some of the tabooed words occur in 
Shakspere's plays written about the date assigned by Mr Spedding to 
the revision of Richard III. Next, of the 19 examples cited as 
" alterations made to remove defects not apparent to the Cambridge 
editors," I gave reasons for believing three to be nonrShaksperian. 
Lastly, with regard to the "alterations in the stage^lirectians," I 
showed that the stage-directions of the Folio are more consistent with 
the text of the Quarto than are the stage-directions of the Quarto 
itself; and hence I inferred that the stage-directions of the Folio 
must have formed part of the play as it was originally -written. 
Having dealt thus fully with Mr Spedding's paper, I responded to the 
challenge which he offers to " those who agree with the Cambridge 
editors," by quoting 45 passages in which "something orifpuoal, 
striking, or forcible in idea or expression in the Quarto is diluted 
into common-place in the Folio; or in which a turn of phrase 
thoroughly Shaksperian is modified precisely as a prosaic reviser 
might be expected to modify it." Next» I quoted at length all 
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the conaiderable pasBBges peculiar to tie Folio, with a view to show 
that these passages hkve not at all the appearance of subsequent 
additiona, and that there is not any marked difference, eesthettcal or 
metrical, between them and the context as it stands in the Quarto. 
And lastly, I showed that the variations of the Quarto from the Folio 
where the latter has the true Shaksperian reading ma; be reasonably 
accounted for without sacrificing my theory that Shakspere never re- 
vised the play. I have nothing to add, except to ask for a candid 
consideration of the views which I have set forth in this paper, upon 
theii merits. 

Mb Aldib Wbight said that his remarks were, to a great extent, 
anticipated by Mr Pickersgill, The question was one into which 
individual taste very lai^ely entered, and consequently it was 
scarcely possible to expect unanimity of opinion. Two theories 
■were propounded ; one, that the text of the Folios had been altered 
firom that of the Quartos, or Shakapere'a original MS., by some one 
■who was not Shakspere : the other, that of Mr Spedding, that the 
changes might have been made by Shakspere with the assistance of 
the demons of the printii^ office. On the whole Mr Wright pre- 
ferred to believe in the former theory as more consistent with his 
reverence for the author. He was imwilling to think that Shak- 
spere at the busiest time of his life should have occupied himself 
with such minute changes as 'who' for 'which,' 'kill' for 'slay,' 
' between ' for ' betwixt,' ' while ' for ' whilst,' ' I ' (i. e. ay) for ' yea,' 
and the like, or that when he was engaged upon his greatest works 
he had so fallen below himself in taste of expression and vigour of 
veraitication as to alter both language and metre of the Quartos in 
most instances for the worse. Many of the changes were doubtless 
due to the actors, some to the printers ; and provided they were not 
attributed to Shakspere, it was not necessary to be careful about 
sssignii^ them. Mr Wright then read the passage from the Preface 
to Vol. V. of the Cambridge Shakespeare,' and contended that it was 

' "The respective origin and authoritj of the first Quarto Bud first Folio 
texts of Richard III. is perhaps the most difficult question which presents 
itself to an editor of Shakespeare. Id the case of most of the ptays a briet 
survey leads him to form a definite judgment ; in this, the most attentive 
examination scarcely enables him to propose with confidenoe a hypothetical 

" The Quarto, Ql, contains passages not found in the Folio, Fi, which are 
essential to the understanding of the conteit : the Folio, on the other hand, 
contains passages equally essential, which are not found in the Quarto. 

"Again, passages which in the Quarto are complete and consecutive, are 
amplified in the Folio, the expanded text being quite in the manner ot 
Shakespeare. The Folio, too, contains passages not in the Quartos, which, 
though not necessary to the sense, yet harmonize so well, in sense and tone, 
with the oontexl, that we can have no hesitation in attributing them to the 
author himself. 

" On the other hand, we find in the Folio some insertions and many 
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guarded in expression, and would be found to be justified by a com- 
parison of the readings of the Quartos and Folios as given in the 
notes. 

[Dr Brinsley Nicholson also joind in this Discussion, His 
remarks will he printed later in the volume^ after his return from 
Switzerland. — F.] 



1 Henry IV,, II. iii. 90. "A correspondent, writing from 
Baltimore, asks: Is it not likely that Shakspere, in giving that 
trait of ITotspur's Kate, 

' Indeed, Til break thy little finger, Harry, 
If thou wilt not tell me true * — 

[/. K, Henry JFl, H. iii.] 

had in mind the following passage of Polydore Vergil, referring to 
the same lady 1 

< Saeva in familiares, petulans etiam erga maritum, cigus secreta 
se exquaesituram minitabat, vel frangendo digitmnim ossicula, si 
veritatem pandere constantius recusaret ' (xxvi 2). 

The old historian seems to think it a rather serious business. It is 
odd that this has escaped the notice of all the Shaksperean com- 
mentators I have access to." — Nation, 11 March 1876. 

alterations which we may with equal certainty affirm not to be due to Shake- 
speare. Sometimes the alterations seem merely arbitrary, but more frequently 
they appear to have been made in order to avoid the recurrence of the same 
word, even where the -recurrence addfl to the force of the passage, or to correct 
a supposed defect of metre, although the metre cannot be amended except by 
spoiling the sense. 

<* Occasionally we seem to find indications that certain turns of phrase, 
uses of words or metrical licences, familiar enough to Shakespeare and his 
earlier contemporaries, had become obsolete in the time of the corrector, and 
the passages modified accordingly. In short, Richard III, seems even before 
the publication of the Folio to have been tampered with by a nameless 
transcriber who worked in the spirit, though not with the audacity, of Colley 
Cibber." 
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n. ON THE QUAETO AND FOLIO OF KING LEAR} 

BY PROFESSOR DR N. DELIUS, OP THE UNIVERSITY 

OP BONN. 

(^Tdken as) Read at the \bth Meeting of the Nevo Shakspete Society y April 9, 

1875. 

In the seventh volume of the German Shakspere Society's 
Yearbook I have attempted to solve the problem of the original 
text of one of Shakspere's dramas, King Richard IIL, more exactly 
than has hitherto been done. This investigation entails another 
which is no less difficult and complicated. It is to examine, and if 
possible to come to at least a plausible decision on the question of 
the original text of King Lear, In fact, if we set aside those dramas 
of Shakspere's of which we possess two entirely different editions in 
complete double texts — Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Henry V. — we find no work of our poet, except 
Richard III., the Folio text of which differs in so many particulars 
from the Quarto text as Kin^ Lear, We inquired in the case of 
Richard III, whether and in what manner these numerous discre- 
pancies in all parts of the drama could be referred to any revision on 
the part of the poet. This same investigation will occupy us now, 
and we will examine the question closely, because most critics incline 
to the opinion that Shakspere revised the text of King Lear, as well 
as that of Richard III,, with his own hand. The object of the fol- 
lowing considerations is to refute this view. 

We will begin our investigation with the editio princepa of 
King Lear, or rather, with two separate editions of this drama which 

' For the translation of this Paper the Society is indebted to Miss Eva G. 
Ck>rdon, of Pixholme, Dorking. Its original appears contemporaneously 
with this in the 10th volume of the German Shakspere Society's Yearbook, 
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were published in London in small Quarto by Nathaniel Butter in the 
year 1608. They were not reprinted until the publication of 
Shakspere's collected dramas in Folio in 1623. Before the Cam- 
bridge editors had completed their collection of different copies of 
the Quartos, and published the result in the preface to the eighth. I 

volume of their edition, a third Quarto was supposed to have appeared 
in the same year, 1608, and its dislinctiveness was supported by 
Malone's and BoswelFs bibliographical criticisms. The Cambridge 
editors have proved to us that the discrepancies between this third 
Quarto and, the two others which appeared in the same year, are only 
such as are to be found between different copies of the same edition 
of King Lear. We shall have to refer again to the most important 
differences in this same supposed third edition which we find in our 
collection of Quarto texts. We shall perceive in the evident care- 
lessness of tlus first printing the reason of the occasional inconsequent 
attempts of compositors or printers to correct a flagrant misprint on 
the spot, without reference to the MS. Naturally these weak and 
improvised attempts at correction, on the part of a thoroughly weak 
and incompetent hand, could have no essential influence on the text 
which, for the rest, is nearly identical in the two Quartos. We are, 
therefore, justified in considering the Quarto text as a whole, and in 
comparing it, as such, with the Folio text 

These two Quartos were published, as mentioned above, by N. 
Butter in 1608, without any participation or authorisation on the part 
of the poet or of the players, * the ELing's servants,' who, according to 
the title page, performed the piece before King James, at Whitehall, 
at Christmas time. (" As it was plaid before the Songs maiesty at 
Whitehall upon St Stephens night in Christmas HoUidaies. By lus 
Maiesties Seruants playing usually at the Globe on the Banck-side.") 
N. Butter entered his edition in the Stationer's Begister in November, 
1607, with the same notice of the performance at the court This 
performance must accordingly have taken place in 1606, and ap- 
parently after the representation of the piece at the Globe theatre 
during the summer of 1606. That King Lear was brought on the 
boards a year earlier, is probable from the reprint of the drama, by 
an anonymous editor in 1605, "The Tnte Cfhronicle History of 
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King Lear" etc. This reprint, intended to deceive the public, would 
perhaps have never been undertaken if N. Butter had, at that time, 
been able to obtedn a MS. of Shakspere*s King Lear. When he did 
obtain one some years later, he entitled his Quarto, with evident 
reference to this older edition, falsely offered for sale as Shakspere's — 
" M. William Shake-speare " — ^in the other Quarto " Shah-speare " — 
" HIS True Chronicle History of the life and death of King Lear and 
his three daughters." As here, through the printing in large type, the 
* His * is designedly prominent, so are the names Edgar and Tom in 
the title-page, to draw attention to the popular characters which are 
peculiar to Shdbpere and are not found in the older drama. " With 
the unfmiunaJk life of EDGAR sonne and heire to the Earle of 
Olocester" — ^in- the other Quarto ^* Gloster" — "and his sullen 
and assumed humour of TOM of Bedlam." There can hardly be a 
doubt that this list of contents, made so attractive to buyers, is 
Butter's own invention, and not to be found in the MS. from which 
his drama was printed. Similar lists of contents described for the 
market are often found on the title-pages of the Quartos of Shakspere, 
when we compare them with the far simpler titles of the Folio. 

If only N. Butter had bestowed the same care on the printing of 
his book that he did on the composition of lus title-page ! But in 
this respect it is wanting in everything that even the most modest 
reader is justified in demanding. The editor was so lucky as to pos- 
sess an almost complete copy of the play as performed before King 
James at Whitehall, and the public at the Globe. But this copy 
must have been very careless and unreadable, for otherwise the in- 
numerable mistakes, faulty versification, and omissions of the printers, 
are almost inexplicable. The mistakes arose for the most part from 
the compositor substituting, for any word which he could not read, 
the word which looked most like it in Ductus Literartcm, without 
paying much respect to any meaning at all, much less to Shakspere's 
meaning. The faulty versification is connected with the omissions ; for 
these latter, for the most part particles or monosyllables, have natur- 
ally spoilt the blank verse. But small attention was paid to this 
in the Quartos, particularly in the printing of them, and apparently 
even in the original MS. copy it was neglected and misunderstood. 
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King Lear and King Richard III. have often been put as parallel 
cases. But more closely observed, there is also a great discrepancy 
between them. A complete copy of the theatre MS. as it then existed 
was the foundation of the editio princeps of both dramas. But while 
the editor of the first Quarto of King Richard II L thought he could 
not do enough to improve his text for himself and for the public, the 
editor of the Quarto of King Lear neglected the commonest duties of 
his office. So he, from doing too little, produced a text which differed 
as much from the original words of the poet as that of the editor of 
King Richard III.^ who failed from doing too much. In my former 
dissertation I attempted to prove these assertions with regard to King 
RicJiard III.; it is now incmnbent on me to do the same by King Lear. 

"We will begin with those various readings in the Quartos which 
we may call errors of the scribe, or misprints, according as we refer 
them to mistakes in the MS. or in the printing — it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. The characteristic sign of these is, as 
before mentioned, the nearest possible resemblance of the Ihictus 
Liferaritm without any particular reference to the sense which is 
sometimes given, sometimes not, sometimes partially. For want of 
space we do not generally quote the whole context, but only the wrong 
reading first, followed by the right reading of the Folio text. The 
lines are numbered from the Cambridge edition. 

Act I. sc. L first intent — fast intent (L 36). Conferring — 
Confirming (L 38). mistresse — mysteries (1. 108). diseases — dis- 
asters (1. 173). friendship — freedom (1. 180). you for voucht affec- 
tions — ^your fore-vouch'd affections (L 219). 

Act I. sc. ii. for your liking — for your p'er-looking (L 38). 
spiritual! predominance — sphericaj, predominance (1, 1 1 7). mine — my 
cue (1. 128). them of Bedlam— Tom o' Bedlam (L 128). 

Act I. sc. iv. pestilent gull — pestilent gall (1. 109). Either his 
notion weaknesse, or his discemings are lethergy — ^Either his notion 
weakens, or his discemings are lethargied (L 221 — 222). a great 
palace — a graced palace (1. 239). thou lessen my traine and — ^thou 
liest. My train are (L 256-7). thourt disnatur*d — thwart dis- 
natur'd (1. 277). should make the worst blasts — should make thee 
worth them. Blasts (1. 293). upon the untender — upon thee ! The 
untented (1. 293-4). better ought— better oft (1. 341). 
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Aet n. 8c L WMch must ask Ixieefenesse and foitone helpe — 
Wlddk I must act Brie&ess and fortone woik ! (L 18). warbling 
. ^^mnmbling (L 38). thieatning — ^threading (L 119). 

Act IL sa ii to intrench to inloose — ^too intrinse to unloose 
(L 70). dialogue— dialect (L 104). stopping — stocking (L 127) 

Act IL sa iiL service — ^farmes (L 17). (That the compositor 
here, as in other cases, followed the Ductus Literarum becomes 
clear if we imagine ' service ' written with a long s [f]. 

Act IL sc. iv. hence — ^home (L 1). heeles — ^heads (L 8). meere 
Justice — mere fetches (L 85). looked backe upon me — ^look'd black 
upon me (L 156). not the deed — not the need (1. 261). to beare it 
lamely — ^to bear it tamely (L 273). 

Act ILL sc. L warrant of my arte — ^warrant of my note (L 18). 

Act HL sc iL carterickes and Hircanios — cataracts and hurri- 
eanoes (1. 2). concealend centers — concealing continents (1. 58). 
more sinned against their sinning — ^more sinned against than Riiming 
(L 60). 

Act IIL sc. iv. Save what beates their filiall ingratitude — Save 
what beats there. Filial ingratitude ! (1. 14). to the dark towne — 
to the dark tower (1. 175). 

Act III. sc. vii I am true — I am none (1. 32). Unbridle all 
the sparks — enkindle all the sparks (1. 85). 

Act IV, sc. L Stands still in experience — stands still in esper- 
ance (1. 4). I cannot dance it — I cannot daub it (1. 53). Stands 
your ordinance — Slaves your ordinance (1. 68). imder excess — undo 
excess (1. 70). Looks firmely — Looks fearfully (L 74). 

Act rV. sc. iL A mistress coward — A mistinsss's command (L 21). 
an eye doscerving — an eye discerning (1. 52). The news is not so 
tooke — ^The news is not so tart (1. 89). 

Act rV. sc. VL her cock above — ^her cock a buoy (L 19). the 
dread summons — ^the dread summit (L 57). consummation — con- 
sumption (L 128). a dogge so bad in office — a dog's obeyed in 
office (L 156). to shoot a troop of horse with fell — to shoe a troop 
of horse with felt (1. 189). fenced from my griefs — severed from 
my griefs (1. 282). As above, Act II. sc. iil service — farmer. 

Act rV. sc. vii. Mine iniurious dog — Mine enemy's dog (1. 36). 

N. S. SOC. TRANS., 1875. 9 
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Act y. 8C L Hard is the gaees — Here is the guess (L 52). 

Act Y. sc. ilL The which immediate — ^The which immediacy 
(L 66). Conspiciiote— Conspirant (1. 136). (0 father)— fault ! 
(I 193). 

When we consider in detail this class of Tarious readings, the 
number of which might have been made much more oonsideiable, it 
is evident that the hand of the poet could have bad nothing to do 
with them. In other words, Shakspere wrote only what stands in 
the Folio text As Uttle could the poet haye had to do with the 
attempts at improvement which are to be found in some copies of the 
Cambridge collation of Quartos. A few examples may be given here 
of those corrections of the printers who were themselves struck by 
the nonsense printed in the Quartos. 

Act II. sc. iL You stubborn ancient knave (L 160). For 
' ancient ', which alone can be right, ' ansrent ' was first printed, fol- 
lowing the Ductus Literarum, as may still be seen in a copy in the 
Bodleian Library. As a mere coi\jecture, this nonsense was altered 
to * miscreant ', and this is the present reading ia the Quartos. 

Ihid, Nothing almost sees miracles (L 160). Apparently 
'nfiracles' was spelt by the unorthogn^hical scribe 'myrackles', 
and this was separated in the printing into 'my rac^es', in the 
above-mentioned copy in the Bodleian Library. This has been 
altered in most copies of the Quartos, with apparent sense, to * my 
wracke.* 

Act IL sc. i. To have th' expence and wast of his revenues 
(L 100). So the Folio. For * th' expence ', whidi cannot have been 
very clearly written in the MS., the compositor of the Quarto first 
substituted * these — '. In some copies the gap was afterwards fiilled 
up from pure conjecture as * the wast and spoyle '. 

Act III. sc. iv. Thou think'st 'tis much that this contentious 
storm (1. 6). ' Contentious ' was apparently not quite dear in the 
MS., so the Quartos print * crulentious ', which in some copies has 
been corrected into * tempestuous.' 

Act III. sc. vi Take up, take up 

And follow me (L 94-5). 

The Quartos connected the second 'take up', and then sense- 
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lessly separated it into ' to keepe ' ; in other copies it is eonjeotuially 

corrected to ' Take up the king '. 

IV. ii. Fmncn spreads his banners in our noiseless land ; 

With j»Iiinied helm thy slayer begins threats (1. 56-7). 

For ' slayer ', the real reading of the Quartos, in some copies ' state ' 
ia printed ; and for ' threats ', ' thereat '. Following this readitig, 
Staunton, and with him the Cambridge editors, connect ' begins ' 
with the subject ' France ': " thy state begins to threat ". Alas ! the 
help of the Foho here fails us, for it altogether omits this passage. 

We can no more recognize the hand of the poet in these correc- 
tions than in the list, given above, of similar readings in the Quartos 
themaelTea. They were made during the printing without any refer- 
ence to the MS., and form some of the most senseless readings of tho 
Quartos. Other variations from the Folio text are scattered throiigh 
the play, which we must consider as either wilfully or carelessly 
introduced. They are far more numerous than the former deviations 
which arose from wrong reading or writing. The Quartos, for 
example, often substitute a different particle, auxiliary verb, pronoun, 
or numeral for the one we find in the corresponding passage in the 
Folio. They often put ' my ', ' thy ', etc., where the Folio puts 
'mine', 'thine', before a substantive beginning with a vowel ; and 
' has ' where the Folio puts ' hath '. We choose only a few froia the 
numerous examples before us of these variations which we meet with 
on every side ; they will be sufficient for our purpose. We will take 
the Folio as a foundation and compare the differences in the Quartos. 

Act I. so. i. Meantime we shall express our darker purpose — 
Qq. ' will ' and ' purposes *■ 

Ibid. Dearer than eyesight, space and liberty — Qq. or. 

Ibid. I do invest you jointly with my power — Qq. in. 

Act I. sc iL If thou be'et as poor for a subject — Qq. be. 
But whete's my fool — Qq. this 

Act L Bc. iv. He that keeps nor crust nor crumb — Qq. neither. 

Ibid. Which in the tender of a wholesome weal— Qq. that 

Ibid. But let his disposition have that scope 
As dotage gives it— Qq. That. 
To this kind of variations, introduced ivilfully or through indifiei> 
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ence, belongs also the exchanging of one synonym for another, which 
often causes the Quarto to dififer froin the Folio. It is very rarely 
that there is the slightest reason for such alteration, such as the 
choice of an expression supposed to be more striking. Usually it 
seems to have been purely a matter of fancy. A few examples^ here 
too chosen from among a great number, will suffice. 

Act L sc. i. When majesty /oZfo to foUy — Qq. stoops. 

Ibid, Where it is mingled with regards — Qq. respects. 

Act I. sc. iiL If he distaste it, let him to my sister — Qq. dislike. 

Act L sc. V. Shall not be a maid long, unless things bo cut 
shorter — Qq. except 

Act II. sc. L Bringing the murderous coward to the stake — Qq. 
caitiff. 

Act IL sc. ii. You eame with letters against the King — Qq. 
bring. 

Ibid. When he compact and flattering his displeasure — Qq. 
conjunct. 

Perhaps this last variation belongs more properly to the class he- 
fore described, namely, errors in the reading or writingi This doubt 
obtains also in many other cases. 

In my treatise on the text of King Richard IIL, I have already 
remarked that these variations, which are meifely substitutions of 
synonyms, have no weight in determining the superior authority 
either of the Folio or of the Quarto. For our purpose the question 
must be put as follows — " Is it probable that Shakspere — supposing 
that he revised the text — ^would have given himself the trouble of 
making all these innumerable minute alterations without any appar- 
ent reason, instead of making any deeper and more essential improve- 
ment ? Or, is it not more probable that some copyist, — ^who attached 
but little importance to Shakspere's words as such, — ^in the haste of 
his work, substituted, either wilfully or carelessly, an expression 
which occurred to him, a particle, a mood, or a numeral, for the one 
used in the original 1 " 

If the authority of the Quartos on the question of the original 
text of King Lear has been only indirectly, not directly, shaken by 
the preceding class of various rcadinprs, it suffers a ruder shock fron^ 
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the following examination of anotherpeculiarity of theerfiVio^Wwceps, 
1 mean, the gaps and omissions which it exhibits. We must bring 
this point sharply to the front, because the Quarto of King Lear 
is far more complete than liie Folio. This, regarded from a merely 
quantitative point of view, has always been considered a great 
BUperioritj on the side of the older edition, and, to a certain extent, 
rightly considered so. It is true that if we only possessed the FoUo 
text of this drama, — consequently that text which the Shaksperian 
company of players made use of after Shakapere had ceased to par- 
ticipate personally in the scenical representations, — we should have to 
give np many portions of the tragedy, which had been noticed at 
the Globe, or at the palace at Whitehall, while Shakspere remained 
in connection with the theatre. These portions were incorporated in 
the Quarto text with the or^pnal theatre MS. We will, farther on, 
conader these gaps in the Folio text ; we have first to do with the 
omissions in the Quarto. These, though apparently trifling, are very 
eharacteristic of the arrangement and real quality of the text. They 
are characteriatic in two ways. First, as a proof of the carelessness 
with which the copyist, or the printer, passed over small words, even 
if he did not leave them out entirely, as not needed for his idea of 
the sense. Secondly, as a proof of his entire want of comprehension 
of the verse, which was naturally spoiled by these omissions, and 
sometimes by the wilful addition of other words. This ignorance of 
metre is displayed, as we observed before, through the whole of the 
. Quarto text — averse being substituted for prose— prose for verse.' 

Here, too, we will quote a few examples out of many. 

Act I. so. i Only she comes loo short— Qq. came short. 

Act I. sc, iv. That you jwotect this course and put it on — ' it ' ia 
omitted in the Qq. 

Act II. sc. i. Madam, my old heart ia crack'd, is crack'd — 
' Madam ' is omitted in the Qq. 

' Although suoh an uoqneationably popular drsma, tke two Quartos of 
1G08 were the only oditiona o£ King Lear pidjlislied before the Folio of 1623. 
This fact has been mcrlbed to the exertions of the Shakspenao company of 
plajere, nho contrived to prevent tiie iseue of any fresh edition of the Quartos. 
A more likelj ezplanation is, that the editor of King Lear found no good 
market among the public for such an unreadable text M lie had produced, and 
Aiijrefore did not care to reprint it. 
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Act 11. 8C. iv. The night before there was no purpose in them— 
' in them * is omitted in the Qq. 

Act III. 8c. vi Now, my good lord, lie here and rest a while— 

* and rest ' is omitted in the Qq. 

Act III. sc. vii. Though well we may not pass upon his life— 

* well * is omitted in the Qq. 

Ibid. I have served you ever, since I was a child — *you* ia 
omitted in the Qq. 

Act IV. sc. ii. You are not worth the dust which the rude wind 
— * rude * is omitted in the Qq. 

Act V. sc. iiL What comfort to this great delay may come— 
' great * is omitted in the Qq. 

It is clear that no hypothetical revision of the text by Shak- 
spere amended the irregular blank verse of the Quartos by re- 
storing the words which are wanting in them. The poet must 
have written the lines in the first instance as they stand in the 
Folio text. Yet the case is less clear, at the first glance, when we 
come to consider the omission, not of single words, but of whole 
sentences and — though this last occurs but seldom — of long passages. 
Many critics have questioned whether these passages, instead of being 
omitted from the Quartos, were not added to the original when 
Shakspere made his supposed revision of the text. We will examine 
this view of the question narrowly, for it is a very attractive one. 
Considered in itself, it would certainly appear improbable that the 
revision, the result of which is supposed to be the Folio, was under- 
taken in order to restore passages previously omitted because the play 
was too long for representation. But we shall come to a surer decision 
if we observe the separate instances, and consider whether the sup- 
posed abridgements in the Quarto text are not real gaps which 
Shakspere could not possibly have left himself in his original work. 

There is a striking example of such a gap in King Lear's first 
speech in the Quarto, which can hardly be a later addition in the 
Folio. The passage — * while we . . . now * (L 38 — 43) is omitted ; and 

* Since . . . state ' (47-8). In the former we are deprived of what was 
ndisponsi\ble to the audience — the introduction by name of Leai^s two 
ous-in-law, and the decisive promise of the dowries of their wives. 
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In tha latter, the deeoiiption of whole extent of these dowries is 
just as necessary. In Lear's to Cordelia (1. 81-3), the equally 

indispensable reference to he two «rs is omitted ; also farther on 
(1. 86-7), Lear's »stoniahed q ' nothing 1' and Cordelia's quiet 

decided answer 'nothing!' It ^uite incredible that this cardinal 
point in the drama, on which everything turns, should have been 
only an afterthought of the poet. Naturally, all this must have been 
contained in the original test, and have been either wilfully or care- 
lessly omitted by the compositor of the Quarto. In the same way, 
Act L 8c. ii. (1. 45), the words " This policy and reverence of age" 
hare been deprived of all meaning through the omission of ' and 
reverence.' On this 'reverence of old age' depends the 'policy' 
which forbids boqj to inherit durii^ their fathers' life. Just as thought- 
lessly has the editor omitted the passage in which Gloster speaks of 
the eclipse of the eun and moon as an evil omen, especially affecting 
his fniaily and tbe king's ; this alone accounts for its Lutroductioo. 
That this passage, — ' This villain . . . graves ' (1. 103-8), — omitted in 
the Qoartos, was in the original text, is evident from Edmund'a 
monologue, whicli follows, and is directly connected with it. 

In Act I. sc. iv. (L 58) ' of kindness ' is left out, so that one 
does not know what sort of 'abatement' the kn^ht means; and 
(L 268) — " Of what hath moved you " — so that Albany speaks most 
nMvely of his ignorance in general : — " My lord, I am guiltless as I 
am ignorant." 

Act II. sc. iv. (1. 14 — 21). The poet must have composed the 
spirited dialogue, in which Lear and Kent interrupt and browbeat each 
other, just as it stands in the Folio. Kent's characteristic reply, 
" By Juno, I swear ay " to Lear's assertion, " By Jupiter, I swear 
no " is omitted in the Quartos. If this makes it appear mutilated, 
the words cannot have been a Iat«r addition. The case ia quite 
different when the Folio leaves a gap also, as when it omits ' lHo 
...have'(l. 18-19). 

Act II. 60. iv. I. 136 — 141 is left out in the Quartos. Lear 
consequently never notices Began'a assurance that he did not ap- 
preciate Goneril's worth, strange as it must have appeared to 
him. This deprives Regan of the welcome pretext {or justifying 
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still farther her sister's conduct to her father. In this case, as in so 
many others, the metre shows that what is omitted was (»iginally 
present, for the half verse — " Then she to scant her duty " — ^is only 
completed by the following : — " Say, how is that 1 " 

The first scene of the third Act has been much abridged in the 
Folio (as it was considered hardly necessary for the purposes of the 
action). "We will consider this question further on. The Quarto 
also cuts out the passage — (1. 22 — 9) " Who have . . . furnishings ^ 
— referring to the impending quarrel between Cornwall and 
Albany, which, coupled with their ill-treatment of Lear, renders 
necessary the intervention of France. In the Quartos, the verse-^ 
** But true it is from France there comes a power " — ^follows imme- 
diately on the mutilated beginning of this explanation, '^ There i» 
division . . . and Cornwall." The editor overlooked the fact that 
" But tiue it is" referred to what he omitted, not to what he re- 
tained in his to:(t. 

Act III. sc. ii. concludes with an apostrophe of the fool to the 
public, which is clad in the garb of a parody of a prophecy. This 
has no particular connection with the drama, and may be omitted 
without prejudice to the plot, as it has been omitted in the Quartos. 
But it is another question whether Shakspere, in revising it, took the 
trouble to introduce a stereotyped fool's interlude merely meant 
to amuse the public, particularly as the drama rather required 
curtailing than amplifying ] 

Act III. sc. vi 1. 12 — 15 is omitted in the Quartos. "No . . . 
before him," and with it the answer which the fool himself gave to 
his question, " Whether a madman be a gentleman or a yeoman ] " 
as Lear's answer, " A king, a king," did not please him. So here 
also is an evident gap. 

In Edgar's monologue at the beginning of the fourth Act, the 
words " Welcome then . . . blasts " (1. 6 — 9) are omitted in the 
Quartos. They must have been in the original text, for in them he 
applies to his own circumstances comforting reflections on experience 
in general. The editor, when he cut them out, certainly was not 
aware how indispensable they were. He perceived, however, that 
the omission of them disturbed the metre, and accordingly altered 
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tlifl " But who cornea here " of tte Folio into " Who is here 1 " The 
metre all thrnugh the Quartos is so careless, that these corrections 
merit consideration. Perhaps we do the editor of the edilio 
pineeps too much honour — considering his usual practices — in sup- 
posing that he here for once had regard to the metre. His suhstitu- 
tion of "Who is herel" for "But who comes here t" may he only 
one of the many purely wilful alterations of the text which he has 
allowed himself. Especially he has altered and omitted much in 
Lear's mad speeches (Act IV. ac. vi.), not understanding the context. 
Lear mistakes Gloster for Goneril, and is astonished at her white 
beard, which reminds him of hia own. " Ha ! Goneril ! with a 
white beard ! They flattered me like a dog ; and told me I had the 
white hairs in my beard, ere black ones were there." The poet 
cannot have added this in the Folio text : it must hare been in the 
original. For if the Quartos omit "with a .white beard I " and 
substitute " ha ! Regan ! " apparently because it is followed by the 
plural, " They flattered," &c., tlie sense is entirely destroyed. Farther 
on (L 51) we miss "change place and," and the whole sentence 
becomes meaningless. Lastly, the Quartos leave out the passage, 
" Plate sin . . . accuser's lips " (1. 103 — 8), and so destroy the evi- 
dently personal beariug of the following words, "Get thee glass 
eyes," on the blind Gloster, whom Lear, in the omitted passage, 
directly addresses aa ' my friend.' 

Act IV. sc. Tii. 1. 61 is omitted in the Quartos, "not an hour 
more nor less," with which the poet concludes the preceding sen- 
tence, " Fonracore and upwards." These words are not intended to 
define the time more exactly, but as an indication of Lear's slowly 
and partially returning reason. As the whole forms only one verse, 
it is probable that the poet wrote it ao originally. It is evident 
&om considerations of metre, that the words, "And machination 
ceases," Act V. se. i (1. 46), which are omitted in the Quartos, were 
in the original test, for they are almost indispensable as a conclusioa 
to the whole passage. 

Act V. sc. iii. The Quartos leave out the words, " Dispose of 
them, tlie walls are thine " (L 77), whereby the sense of the 
preceding passage is rendered incomplete. When Regan yields not 
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only all her poaae«iona, bol Imt own penon also to Edmund, it was 
noceasary thai the poet ahoold speak clearly at first, and not have 
afterwards added to the Folio text the words which are omitted in the 
Quartos. The editor seems no more to have nndeistood the 
metaphor, '' the walls are thine," than he afterwards (L 90) under- 
stood Goneril's scomfid ejaculation, " An interlude^" and therefore 
he simply omitted it Farther on we miss the words, '' What safe 
and nicely I might weU delay ** (1. 145) in the Quartos, which con- 
tain the object (or accusative clause) of the verbs 'disdain' and 
' spurn ' in the following line. The mutilated sentence is completely 
meaningless. Not much better, in regard to omissions, is the treat- 
ment of a following passage (1. 225-6), where the nobleman enters 
with the bloody knife which he has drawn teom Eegan's death- 
wound. There the words, *' 0, she's dead," are suppressed ; and 
Albany's question, *' Who dead 1 speak, man," is cut down to ** Who, 
man) speak." This correction was never made by the poet, but 
could only originate in the carelessness with which the Quartos were 
printed. Neither could Shakspere have added afterwards (L 256) 
the words referring to Cordelia's supposed suicide, *' that she fordid 
herself," merely because they are not in the Quartos. Lastly, the 
words (L 283) " This is a dull sight," in which Lear laments the 
weakness of his eyesight, which prevents his at once recognizing his 
friend Kent, are omitted. Perhaps their meaning was no clearer to 
the editor of the Quartos than it has been to many commentators 
and translators since. Capell partly e:i:plained the words, and 
amended the versification, by altering it to ^^ This sight of mine is a 
dull sight." The editor of the Quartos found it sunpler to omit it. 

From the gaps in the Quarto text, which we have proved to be 
real omissions from the original text, and not later additions in the 
Folio, we turn to the gaps in this latter. It is easier to explain their 
cause, for they are much more considerable in extent — about 220 
verses altogether. Their object is merely to shorten the drama, 
which may have proved too long for representation. The reason of 
these cuts in the Folio is, that it was edited firom a lat^ theatre MS. 
So far then all is clear. The more complicated question which we 
have to consider is, whether this abridgment was made with or 
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■ffithout tlie concurrenco of t poet ; whether it was made by him 
or hy hia playera. In the o of representation, the drama 

apparently provod to ho lonf t desirable. In this case it 
appears at first sight most nati t the poet who had written it 

for hia own company, heii^ hii also an actor, should himself 

abridge it But, on the other h 1, we must take into consideration 
the indifference with wbich Shaj ere allowed the company for 
which he wrote to do ts they pie . with his plays. He seema 
never to have troubled liimself about iir fate or literary future ; 
so it is most likely that lie bes )wed no ] 'sonal care on his Kimj 
Liiar when it was ro-arriLaged for performance. He must have left 
his MS. entirely to those whom it most concerned, namely, the actors 
at t!ie Globe Theatre. This appears still more probable when we 
remember that, at the time that King Lear was abridged, Shaksperd 
had ceased to bo an atfcive member of the theatre, and, separated 
from the company and far from London, was enjoying a quiet life at 
Stratford, We may presume from the appearance of the Quartos in 
1608, and fi'om their title-pages, that King Lear was then still being 
performed entire. At that time even Shakspere was probably no 
longer an actor, but was living on his rents at Stratford. Is it 
probable tliat at that time, or later — for the play may have been 
abridged later — the actors would have applied to the absent, distant 
author, to fit his dninis lor scenical representation} Particularly as 
this would appear to thsm to be such a simple process that they 
could easily undertake it themselves. This drama was, like all 
Shakspere's other dramas, their property, which they could treat aa 
they pleased. The manner in which it has been treated to fit it for 
the st(^e, strengthens our conviction that we see here the work of 
the actors and not of the poet. Had Shakspere, in the leisure of 
hia Stratford life, re-examined his drama with a view to altering it, 
hia revision would have left deeper traces on it than is the case. 
People have always endeavoured to discover these traces in the 
numerous — or innumerable — minute differences between the Folio 
and' the Quarto text. But a^r our previous investigations have 
placed the real relations of the two texts in the right light, the only 
possible traco of this possible revision is l^e omiaaiona in the Folioi. 
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AlsOy it is very doubtful whether the actors would have thanked the 
poet for a complete revision of the text, such as has been presumed. 
We saw in the case of Richard III. what awful confusion the re- 
studying of a text, altered in a thousand particulars firom the 
original, would introduce among the actors. Especially when the 
piece had long been studied in its older form. The difficulty which, 
in accordance with this supposition, we had to prove in the repre- 
sentation of King Richard III.^ would be repeated in the case now 
under consideration. The actors did not want a revised text of 
King Lear, but only one somewhat abridged. 

Having weighed the external evid^ice against Shakspere's partici- 
pation in the abridgment of King Lear, let us proceed to examine 
the internal evidence. Especially we must consider whether these 
omissions are effected in the poet's own manner, or whether they are 
repugnant to the spirit of his dramatic art Also whether they are 
not specially so with regard to this work. As a whole, it is evident 
that care has been taken to spare as much as possible, and only to 
cut out such passages as are merely ornamental, and are not neces- 
sary for the plot, or for the development of the characters.^ But 
there is a great difference between the actors' idea of what is neces- 
sary, and the poet's. The cCctors see in the play merely a certain 
number of leading and secondary characters to be divided amongst 
them, and to be separately studied according to the taste of the 
individual. The poet views his play as an edifice, out of 
the architectural structure of which no part can be taken without 
damaging the whole building. Shakspere himself certainly did not 
consider any part of his King Lear superfluous ; if he had, be would 
not have written it. Let us now consider the passages which are 
supposed to be not indispensable, that is, the passages which are 
omitted in the Folio text. 

The explanatory scene Act I. sc. i. remains intact, but the second 

' At first this consideration decided me, like other editors of Shakspere, to 
ascribe to our poet a participation in this part of the arrangement of the Folio 
text. On closer examination, I found this view to be untenable, and was com- 
pelled to abandon it. I remark this in passing, that I may not be reproached 
with the inconsistency of the Introduction to my edition of Mng Lear with 
the view taken in the present article. 
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etie betrays another than the jxxrt's hand in its abridgment. Hot 
ily is Gtoster's speech rendorcd irtcoiniili.'ta throngb tho omission 
I ^. 91 — 93), Edin. " 2for . . . earth " ; but ttie tonching expression of 
pBtomal affection for his unjwtly «ii";>''i.'ti'd son is ruthlessly struck 
out. JTist as ineonssquently " a» ol . . . {'■ -me, come " is omitted in 
the satoe scene (1. 137—143). WTi.n 1-Mmund says, "I promise 
yon, the e&ecta hd writes of, ancceed nnhappily," he must necMsanJy 
add, to' gain hit point, what this evil omen consists in, which is to 
imtil anxiety into his brother's mind. 

, Short as it is, the iBt«riade which forms the introduction to the 
s not short enough for the actors (Act I. sc. iii.). In 
; out (I. 17 — 21), "Not to be. . . abused", Goneril's speech, 
- " Whoee misd and mine, I know, in that are one ", ia cut short by 
the omiseioii of "Kot to be overruled". Thus the imfortuuate 
andieiMW do not know in what respect Goneril's mind is one with 
Bean's. In Goneril's last speech also (L 25-6), the words — " I would 
. . . speak " — are omitted ; and they contain the we^hty resolution 
^baA she would take an opportunity of telling her father her mind 
nnfeserredly. 

In Act L sc IT. the actors have indeed retained Lear's request to 
Ids fool that he would teach him tho difference hetween a sweet and 
a bitter fool ; but they omit the answer which the fool makes to this 
request. Such an oversight can hardly be attributed to Shakspere. 
Perhaps, however, the answer was omitted on account of the satire 
contained in it, especially in the second part, on tho monopolies of the 
great lords and ladies of the court, which might have given much offence 
(L 135 — 160), "That lord . . . snatching". But more of the fool's 
speech was cut out than was required by the censor, whose influence 
is BO Tieible in the dramas of that time. Farther on in the same 
scene " I would , . . father " (1. 223 — 8) is omitted, and consequently 
there is no motive for Lear's passionate question " whether any one 
would tell him who he was ". He pays no attention eithei to the 
fool's remarks, the first of which — " Lear's shadow " — remains, and the 
second of which — " Which they will make an obedient father " — has 
been swept away with the rest in the Folio, 

Act II. ac. ii. The players have cut out the passage — " His fault 
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. . . ponbhM with" fi 136—140), in which Gloster admits the 
guilt of Kent, who is disguised as a servant, and gives assurance that 
Lear will hin»elf punish his follower, although not in such a degrading 
manner as with the stocks. This, at once, justifies and anticipates 
Leai^s wrath at the si^t of his servant sitting in the stocks. It is 
hardly to be believed that the poet would himself have omitted this 
delicate and well-considered stroke of art from his drama. 

At the beginning of the third Act we have again one of those 
explanatory passages which our poet loves to insert as a resting-place 
between two passionate scenes. The actors for this reason may have 
considered it superfluous. AVe have already examined the omission 
which the editor of the Quartos has here permitted himself. But the 
omissions of the Folio are more significant (L 7 — 15), "tears . . . 
take all ", and (1. 30 — 42), " But true . , . to you ". The first passage 
is a description of Learns mad defiance of the unchained elements, in 
characters which are so essential to the delineation of the whole 
situation, that it is impossible that Shakspere should have omitted it. 
Still more indispensable is the second passage, in which Kent informs 
the nobleman of the arming of France, and the impending landing of 
a French host, and sends him to Dover, to the friends of Lear who 
are there. The actors overlooked the fact that the omission of this 
passage renders that which follows incomprehensible. How could 
the nobleman find Cordelia, and deliver Kent's message to her, if he 
did not know that she was with the French army at Dover 1 Natur- 
ally such a palpable error cannot have emanated from Shakspere, 
who better imderstood the plan of his drama. 

Act ni sc. vi (L 17—54). "The f oul . . . 'scape T is omitted, 
and therewith that essential part of Lear's outbreak of madness, which 
alone justifies Kent's following speech, in which he reminds Lear of 
the composure of which he has so often boasted. If the audience 
saw nothing, or but little, of this outbreak, they would find it hard 
to comprehend the meaning of Kent's words. At the conclusion of 
the scene, Kent's speech, "Oppress'd . . . behind" (1. 96 — 100), and 
Edgar's, "When we . . . lurk" (1. 101—114), are omitted. In the 
former, Kent expressly asks the fool to help him to carry out hia 
master. This speech being omitted, he still helps to bear him out, 
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powerfully exbibited This is espedallj important for its delinea- 
tion of Albany's character, so significant of tbe HUte he was afterwards 
to perform. Also, there is no connection, either by sense or metre, 
in tbe poor remainder of this conversation. Instead of the long re- 
buke which Albany should administer to his wife, he contents him- 
self with the simple reply — '* You are not worth the dust which the 
rude wind blows in your face ". But yet Qoneril answers, as if he 
had spoken the whole rebuke which exists in the Quartos, especially 
referring to particular points of it — " Milk-livered man ! that bear'st '\ 
etc., etc. AJso we miss in Goneril's speech the so essential reference 
to the impending danger from France, and to Albany's sluggish in- 
activity. It is only when provoked by the bitter taunts of his wife, 
that Albany breaks out — '' See thyself . . . woman ", which in the 
Folio follows almost immediately on the first portion of Croneril's 
speech (1. 50 — 53). Only the actors, without the concurrence and 
knowledge of the poet, could so have treated his text 

Act lY. sc. iii The actors cheerfully omitted this explanatory 
scene between Kent and the nobleman, as superfluous, because in it 
nothing is done, but something only talked ol And yet so essential 
is it to Shakspere's plot, that we have every reason to be thankful to 
the editor of the Quartos for having preserved it to us. It must be 
explained why the King of France, Cordelia's husband, who would only 
have been an encumbrance to the farther intentions of the poet, dis- 
appears, so to speak, from the play. Cordelia disappears still more 
entirely at the beginning of the drama. It probably appeared right 
to the poet, to prepare the audience for the re^tppearanoe on the stage 
of this character who plays so important a part in the last portion of 
the tragedy. The nobleman, whom Kent, in an earlier part of the 
play (Act ILL sc L), had sent to Cordelia, is expected to give an ac- 
count of the Queen's reception of himself, and of the inteUigesuce he 
brought of Lear and his elder daughters. This is the diieot refer- 
ence to that earlier scene, which the actors considered. siqierfluous, 
and therefore omitted. Lastly, the poet has worked a third element 
into this third scene of the fourth Act ; a new conditioii of 14081^9 dis- 
turbed mind. The madness which begins to wane, is succeeded not 
by clear consciousness, but a lucid interval, seen in \az shame and 
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svoidance ot hia formerly miaunderstood and ilJ-troated daughter, 
Cotdelis, — a shame which throws him back into his madness, 
in which, we Boon, after find him wandering around the neigh- 
bourhood of Dover, Act IV. ac. vi. The poet meant to expi'oss all 
'this in that third acene of the fourth Act, which the actors thought 
Bapeiflaoua, and accordingly cut out, without farther consideration. 
They also out out, at the conclusion of the fourtli Act, on explanatory 
dialogue hetween the same persons who, according to Shakspere'a 
cuatom, prepare us for coming events. In tliis instance, th^o 
peiaona speak of the impending bloody fight, and of its doubtful 
iasne. 

ActV. ac i (1. 23 — 8). " Where I . . . nobly " is cut out by tlia 
actors, but they have nMvely retained Regan's reply — "Why is Hiis 
teaaon'd ) " — which refers solely to Albany's words. The absence of 
this passage from the FoKo is the more to be regretted, that the Quarto 
ia in this place evidently corrupt and apparently defective. The Cam- 
bridge editors thiidi that a line ia miaaing before the ambiguous words, 
'' Not holds the king " ; and that Albany really said, " I should be 
iready to resist any mere invader, but the presence in the invader's 
camp of the king and other Britons who have just cause of enmity to 
us, dashes my courage." In any ease it ia not Shakspere's nature to 
destroy a feature so essential to the comprehension of Albany's cha- 
racter, and to the development of the plot, 

Tliere are but two omissions in the last great scene of the play, in 
the FoUo ; one short and one long. The ti rst is the conclusion of a speech 
of Edmund's, the whole of which is then commented on by Albany, and 
the force of which would hardly have been weakened by the poet, as is 
the case in the Folio text. Still less Shaksperian ia the omission of the 
second passage (1. 205 — 225) — "This , . . slave" — which contains 
Edgar's touching account of the meeting between Kent and the dying 
Glostei. The play opens with a conversation between these friends ; 
and certainly their chance meeting, after having been separated so long, 
at the end of the play, lay very near the heart of the author. The 
plan of his play prevents his allowing the audience to witness their 
reencounter, but at least he painte it for them in the strongest colours. 
The actors cut out this passage ; but as a proof that they had 

N. s. BOC. TBAKS., 1875. 10 
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done SO, they retained Edmund's previous woids, which lead up to it 
— ** You look as you had something more to say." Could Shakspeie 
have either omitted or retained so clumsily t 

It remains to take a glance at the rare instances in which the 
reading of the Quarto is preferable to that of the corresponding pas- 
sage in the Folio text The reverse is the rule in Khtg LeaVy as we 
have seen from the numerous examples given in the first part of this 
Paper ; but these exceptions are very instructive if we wish clearly to 
understand the formation of either edition. The great difference be- 
tween them is in fact obvious enough. The four Folio editions of 
8hakspere's plays were issued in the course of the seventeenth century. 
Nicholas Kowe, the first really literary editor of these works, prepared 
a readable text from the Folio alone without reference to the Quartos, 
not being even aware of their existence^ All the acumen of the later 
commentators would hardly enable them to obtain a similar result from 
the Quartos alone, if by some great misfortune the Folio had been 
lost None the less, Bowe's followers in the editorship of Shakspere 
have proved, by adding those passages which are omitted in the Folio, 
how much can be gained in the amendment of the text, by collating 
the Quartos. As we have already remarked in the analogous case of 
Richard IIL, it would be most marvellous if a play, so many years 
•after its first appearance, had been printed quite correctly in the Folio, 
from a theatre MS. which had been exposed to so many vicissitudes. 
Especially if we consider the notorious negHgence with which the col- 
lected edition of Shakspere's plays was edited. It would have been 
equally wonderful if the editor of the Quartos, who possessed a copy 
made, comparatively speaking, soon after the fiirst performance of the 
play, had not, among all the mistakes and corruptions of his edition, 
occasionally rendered a word or a passage of the original text more 
correctly than he who so many years afterwards edited the play from 
the Folio, perhaps from the copy of a copy. 

In King Lear these exceptional instances are by far less numerous 
than in King Richard IIL ; far less numerous even if we reckon 
among them the doubtful cases, in which the Shaksperian critic may 
decide as best pleases him according to his bias in favour of either 
edition, or according to his own individual judgment The following 
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are perhaps thd most striking examples of undoubtedly right leadings 
in the Quartos corraptod, through nogligenoe, in the Folio. 

Act I. so. L For equalities are so weighed — 'qualities' in 
the Folio. I shall, my liege — 'Irad' in Folio. Which the moat 
precious aquaie of sense possesses — ' professes ' in Folio. The ob- 
serratioii wb have made of it hath not been little — ' not * is omitted 
in the Folio, 

Act I. ac. iv. Yon are much more attask'd — ' at task ' in Folio. 

Act n. sc. i lanc'd mine arm — ' latch'd ' in Folio, potential 
spurs— ' spirita ' in Folio. I have heard strange news — 'strange- 
nease ' in Folio. 

Act IL BC. ii. Bring oil to fire — ' Being ' in Folio. Dread ex- 
ploit — ' Dead ' in Folio. 

Act n. ac. iv. Of her confine — ' his ' in Folio. 

Act m. ac iv. through ford — ' sword ' in Folio. 

Act in. so. vi. Or bobtail tike — ' tight ' in Folio. Dogs leap — 
' leapt ' in Folio. 

Act III. so. viL All cruels else subscrib'd — ' subscribe ' in Folio. 

Act IV, BC. ii "Who thereat enured — ' threat ' in Folio. 

Act rV, BC. iv. In the good man's distress — ' desires ' in Folio. 

Act lY. BC. vi. touch me for coining — ' crying ' in Foho. small 
vices do appear — ' great ' in folio. 

Act V. so. iiL Whose age has charms — ' had ' in Folio, made 
ihem skip — ' him ' in Folio. 

We pass over the doubtful readin »hich may be decided accord- 
ing to individual preference, as just b of this doubtfulness, they 
have no weight in deciding the qi )n before us ; and we sum up 
OQi investigations in the follow words : — 

Having traced the varii a between the Quarto and the Folio 
texts to their true souroe, we ! led to the conclusion — That there is 
no evidence for the snppos; n that Shakspere himself revised this 
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IIL 
ON •* EVENING MASS " IN ROMEO AND JUUET, IV. i 38. 

BT RICHARD SIMPSON, SBQ. 
Read at the litk Meeting ef the Society, Friday, Marek 1% 1875. 

Shaksperb's accuracy in using terms of art is so greats that one 
apparent exception has been made a text for theory, but nerer hither* 
to explained. Juliet says to the friar — 

" Are you at leisure, holy father, now, 
Or shall I come to you at evening mass t " 

The phrase ' evening mass ' is held to show a thorough ignoraiide of 
the usages of the Catholic Church. 

But we must first note that in this play 'evening' means alt^ 
noon, and no more. Rom, II. iv. 114 : " Is it good dent** aaiks the 
nurse ; '^ Yes,'' says Mercutio, '' the hand of the dial is on the prick - 
of noon." Here, at least, evening begins at 12 o^clock. And next we 
must note with respect to the canonical times for mass, tfast the 
present rubric of the missal allows — 1. Low mass at any time fionf 
dawn to noon. 2. Conventual and high*mass on Sundays and 
festivals after Tierce. On simple feasts and week-days, after "Sextj 
in Advent, Lent^ Ember days, and Vigils, after nones. 3« Sequiem 
mass, on all souls' day^ after nones, as also on the day of the lUend 
or the months' mind, or anniversary. 4. Votive masses after fidttfltof 
The proper hour for the service called Tierce was originally 9 l»X»| 
for Sext, 12, noon ; for nones, 3 p. m. Hence, so far .as woidi go^ 
the present rubric prescribes or allows evening masses. * * •;: j^ ' 

And in ancient times the custom agreed with these woadi. Unit \ 

pus missaB faciendsB, says Walafrid Strabo, de relms ecdesiadtB^'^ 
23, secundum rationem solenmitatum diversum est. Interdum enivil 
ante meridiem, interdum circa nonam, aliquando ad vesperam, intea^> 
dum noctu celebrant. And Martene, de antiquis EcclesiaB ritibi^ 
1. c. iii. Art. IV., gives notices of solemn masses said on fast-daye al 
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3 o'clock, in ] in the e^ at ni at < ] 

Eve, St Joliii \ 1 . s of I M\ ' 

*' we tUnk t y t 1 at / h< t did b iri 

the high-mass." Then he gives a », : i lot 

' ITiia shows that low ina« .t be at any 8 a. 

noon, after nonea (3 P. ii. i, e- : ai a ( J (i ). 
Even to this day (1699) ii Chi b of Dei i I )p s 

the solemn mass for the Ki: >f ] ;e in the and 

the Church of Rouen on Ascei n < aa ia o . 1 in the 

evening.' 

Pope Pius V. (1566 — 1572) forbad afternoon and evening maaaee 
nnder pain of suspension. But there is no reason why this new law 
should have influenced the isolated and fanatically conservative 
English priests, if there was a custom among them of saying aftei' 
noon masses. It was very slow in influencing the Spanish practice 
(Navarr. lib. ie Orat. c. 21, n. 31, et Enchirid. Confess, c. 25, n. 
85). It Wiis no slow in penetrating Germany, that it had to he en- 
forced hy varions councils, e.g. Prague in 1605, Constance in 1609, 
Salzburg in 1616. Cardinal Bona (1672) seems to say that in his 
time high mass was sung in Lent and on Vigils at 3 p, if., instead 
of sunset, the ancient lime (Bona, Eer. Liturg. lib. 3, pp. 182 — 186 ; 
Paris, 1672). And the remarkable thing is this, that according to 
the testimony of the Liturgical writer Friedrich Brenner (Geachicht- 
Ijohe Barstellung der Verrichtung det Eucharistie. Bamberg, 182i, 
Vol. 3, p. 346), Verona was one of the places in which the for- 
bidden custom lingered even to oar own day. After quoting the 
precepts against it, ho says, "Notwithstanding, evening masses are 
still said in several Italian Churches, as at Vercelli on Christmas 
Eve by the Lateran Canons, at Venice by the same, moreover mi the 
Cathedral of Verona, and even in the Papal Chapel at Kome." 
When in spite of the Papal prohibition the custom of having 
evening mass lingered in Verona for nearly three centuries after 
Shakspere's time, it is impossible to doubt that in his time it was 
a matter of usual occurrence there. It was a custom that could not 
have sprung up after 1572, and must always since that year have 
tended towards extinction. The mention of it therefore, so far from 
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being an error, is so curiously correct a local detail, as to suggest 
either that it was contained in the Italian source from which Shak- 
spere drew his story, or else that he had travelled into Italy and had 
noted this custom at Verona. 

Another very special technical use of a word occurs in the same 
play. Momeo, 11. iii. 7, 8 : 

" I must up-fill this osier cage of ours 
With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers." 

*' Ours '* is not for the rhyme. It is the rule of the Franciscans, who 
have all property in common, to call whatever article of this pro- 
perty they use " ours," not " mine," e. g. " I must put on our shoes," 
" I must go to our ceU." 



Venus ^ Adonis, Dr Brinsley Nicholson points out two lines in 
this poem, 508, 510, which seem to show that it was written in the 
year of its registration and pubHcation, 1593. Yenus says of 
Adonis's lips. 

Oh neuer let their crimson Hueries weare 1 
And as they last, their verdour still endure 
To driue infection from the dangerous yeare. 
That the star-gazers, hauing writ on death, 
May say, the plague is baniskt by thy breath. 

Quarto^ 1593, sign. D i\j, back. 

Stowe (Annates, p. 1274) tells us that in 1593 the pest or plague 
was " very hot " in the " dtie " of London, and that between Bee. 
29, 1592, and Dec. 20, 1593, 10,675 persons died of the plague. 
The theatres in the City and within 5 miles of it were clos'd, in 
pursuance of a letter, dated 3 Feb., 1593, from the Lords of the 
Council to the Lord Mayor. Shakspere's Venus ^ Adonis was 
registerd in the Stationers' books on April 18. It is so full of 
country life and recollections that it may have been written at Strat- 
ford, whither Shakspere may have withdrawn on the closing of the 
theatres. If he so wrote the poem, his choice of such an amorous 
subject as the Vquus during the plague-time reminds one of Boc- 
caccio's seven ladies and three men telling the tales of his Decam- 
erone in a country-house during the plague at Florence in 1348. 

But Mr E. Simpson, after compiling a list of analogous allusions 
in the poem (too long to be printed here), from which he infers that 
the imagery is derived from the subject of the poem, and has little 
or nothing to do with the circumstances of the time and place of its 
composition, urges that a dangerous year is not necessitrijy an actual 
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plague year like 1693 ; ' and a ; fWtm w i m 

hanitht \» certainly not a year ii ¥j h 

is to a year for which the star- pro ty, i 

it dangeroas, but in which no eyu . on I d. / 

poet tells the disappoiiitwi Zadl j i ihier 

fwilure, by aayiug " tlie jiljtyue ' lorewju ■ lahi oy j 

breath" : op. Tirdfth Ni>jhl, I. i. au :— 

" when mine eye did eee Olivia iirst 

UeULought she poised the air of pestilence." 

Such a year of non-fulfilld prophecies was 1688 — about which 

Dr John Harvey of King's Lynn, Norfolk, wrota his Ditcoureim 

Pmbleme eonceming Prophesies* (1588), and aboat which, .and 

* Cp. Dr John Htmj'a like oae of damgermu <n h<8 Ditoatifiee PrvileiM 
1G88, p. 68 : " olhti whiles to f»11 a propheaying of the wofull dearths, famiae^ 
plagueB, wan, and moit wretobed, lamentable and horrible Tragedies of the 
daugennii doiee immiueat . . ." 

' "The Seoond Part, or Seotion : specially examining and discussing the 
^peoiall Fropbesle of tbU/arrurut yeere IG8B " . . . " I am now, at the earnest 
and vrgent request of c«rtaine worshlpfuU OentlemeD, and diuers other my 
familiar friends, more especially and Beuersllf to labour, and examine one 
more speciall notorious propheate, lii aching thig long expected voouderfull 
yeere liS83 ... I cannot deaie but tbie whole Treatise was originally occa- 
sioned by that onely famous prophesie (p. 87) , , , p. 89, 

"The famous Prophesie of 8S. vulgarly fathered vpon 
loattnti Ilegit>BUintanst i but woorthily suspeoted 
fty leme leamedcr vien, neiier to haiie proceeded 
from that exoettent Mathematician, or 
any like notable SeAoller. 
"Poll mille expletoM a partn rirsiim annot, 
Et pott qniitgentei rurtu* ab vrht datoi : 
OetogeHmut actakm mirabllit annvi 
lagruet, U teuvvi trittia fata feret. 
SI nan hoB Anno totut malue oeeidet orbit : 

Sit nan in nihilvm terra, fretutnqat met : 
Ciineta tamen mtindi lurmm ibunt atque retrortun 
Imperia, ^ luetvt vniiqiie grandit erit .... 
"My Bngllah Paraphrase. 
Aftar a thousand yeeres from Christ's natiuitia noeount«d ; 
And fine hundred more tJ) the computatiou added. 
The eight yeere, suoceeding Eowerecore, wil approoh very strangely, 
Afflicting mankind with wofull destioie afrighted : 
If then wretched world be not vtterly wasted in horror i 
If heauens, lands, and seas consume not finally to naught : 
At least most kingdoms ouerhurlde with trsgioall outrage, 
Shall poivre out dreadful! complaints, and pitifuil outcries. . . ." 
In hU second Dedication (U Jan. 1588) to Sir Christopher Hatton. Lord 
Chancellor, John Harvey eays, " But of all the residue, what compBrable 
to the terrible pretended prophcMo, euen now notoriously In File, concerning 
the imagined mightie u>d woonderfull casualties and hurllburlies of the 
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1593, hiB brother Gabriel Harvey — ^in his "New Letter of Notable 
Contents, With a straimge Sonet, intituled Gk>rgon, Or the wonder- 
full yeare," 1593» written to ridicule Nash and Southwell — indited 
the following Sonnet, " Goi^n or the Wonderful Year " (Brydges's 
ArdtaicGy vol il § 2, part 9, p. 27) : 

St Fams dispos'd to ooney-catch the world, 

Uprear^d a wonderment of Eighty^ight ; 

The Earth adreading to be overwhirl'd, 
' What now avails,' quoth she, ' my balance-weight ) ' 
The Circle smiFd to see the Centre fear : 

Hie wonder was, no wonder fell tluxt year. 

Wonders enliance their power in numbers odd : 
The fatal year of years is Ninety-three : 
Parma hath kist, De-maine entreats the rod : 

War wond'reth. Peace and Spain in France to see. 

Brave Eckenberg, the doughty Bassa shames ; 
The Christian Neptune, Turkish Vulcan tames ; 
Navarre woos Rome, Charlemagne gives Guise tiie phy. 

Weep Paul's, thy Tamerlane [Miu'lowe] vouchsafes to die. 

VEnvoy. 

The hugest miracles remain belund, 

The second Shakerley Rash-Swash [Nash] to bind. 

No doubt in many previous years the annual Zadkiels of the 
day prophesied disasters dire as sure to beM that veiy year. Of 
'Prognostications' there are frequent entries in the e8j:ly Station- 
ers' Registers, as any one who has tumd over the books can testify.* 

present yeare 1588 7 " In his first *< Epistle Dedicatorie " he says of another 
book, that he has '* presumed ... to offer vnto your woorthy L. by way of 
humble k officious Dedication, my Annuall Kalender, or brie& Almanacke for 
the famous prsedestined yeere following; togither with the Astrouomicall 
Diarie, the compendious Discourse vpon the Sollpses, and the short Astrolo- 
gical! Prognostication thereunto appending.** 

In a later passage, John Harvey says as to the main cause of the predic- 
tion : 

" Moreouer, the like concourse of two Eclipses [Sun and MOon] in one and 
the same month, shal hereafter more euidently in shew, and more effectually 
in deed, appeere. Anno 1590. the 7. and 21. dales of July ; and Anm» 1598. the 
11. and 25. dales of February ; and Anno 1601. the 29. day of Nouember, and 
14. of December : but especially, and most notably Anno 1605. the second day 
of October, when the Sunne shall be obscured aboue 11. digits, and darknes 
appeere euen at midday, the Mone at the very next full immediately preceding 
hauing likewise blene Eclipsed. . .** 

1588. I[ohn] H[arvey. At Eingslinn in Norfolke, thU 12 of December. 
Anno 1587.] A Discoursive Problewe concerning Prophesies, p. 119. 

' ' In one volume (Harl. MS. 5937) of £agford*s great collection of title- 
pages and scraps in the British Must um (see n^y Boorde, p. 25, and Captain 
CoXj p. cxxxii-vii) are title-pages of Trognostications for 1587 by Wm Farmer 
(No. 176, leaf 31) ; [the 1588 book noted on leaf 14 is not an Almanack or 
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See too Arber's Transcript In 1591 Thomas Nash wrote his 
" Wonderfull, strange and miraculous, Astrological Prognostication 
for this yeer of our Lord God .1591. Discouering such wonders to 
happen this yeere, as neuer chaunced since 'Noes floud. Wherein if 
there be found one lye, the Author will loose his credit for euer. By 
Adam Foule-weather, Student in Asse-tronomy. Imprinted at Lon- 
don by Thomas Scarlet." It is an amusing squib, meant to ridiculs 
the Harveys and the whole prognosticating tribe ; and is followed 
by another with seemingly the same intent. I hope shortly to print 
both for the Society. — F. J. F. 

P.S. A reference in Thomas Kashas Strange Newes, sign. K 2, to an 
unfulfilld prophecy of harms to happen in 1583, recorded in Hooker's 
continuation of Holinshed's Chronicle, iii. 1356, discloses this refer- 
ence to the prophecy for 1588 : — 

The publication, oft reading and talking of this coniunction, with 
the remembrance of the instant wherein it should be [April 28, 
1583], made manie (when the daie foretold was come) to looke for 
some strange apparition or vision il> the aire ; and withall, put them 
in mind of an old and common prophesie, touching the yeare 1588, 
which is now [in 1586] so rife in euerie mans mouth. 
That yeare was manie hundred yeares ago foretold and y^e oFwoou- 
mtLch spoken of amongst astrologers, who haue as it were, ^ be^s^*'^^ 
Vnanimi consensu, prognosticated that either a maruel- 
lous fearfull & horrible alteration of empires, kingdoms, seignories, 
and estates, togither likewise with other most woonderfull and verie 
extraordinarie accidents [p. 1357], as ex treame hunger and pestilence^ 
desperat treasons and commotions shall then fall out, to the miserable 
affliction and oppression of huge multitudes : or else, that an vtter 

Prognostication] ; 1600 by John Dade, practitioner in Phisicke, No. 126 ; 1601 
two by Edward Ponde, practisioner in the Mathimaticks, Nos. 127, 129 ; 1G05 
by Dr Robert Watson, No. 132 (and an Almanack, No. 134) ; 1606 by Knoston, 
No. 133 ; besides many earlier (as 1530 Gasper Laet ; 1566 Nostradamus ; 1573 
Securis ; 1579 Mounslowe, leaf 25) and later ones. For 1584 there is a scrap, 
No. 81, leaf 20 : "Of the Eclipse of the Moone, [Th]is present yeere of our 
Lord God. 1584. [b]eing Leape yeere. On Saterday being the .vii. day of 
Nouember there wyll appeare and be scene a gi*eat and totall Eclipse, or 
darken}mg of the Moone vnto xvi. poyntes, or there aboute, and she is 
Eclipsed in the ninth house of the Heauens, and in the .xxv. degree .xxxiii. 
min. of Taurus, within lesse then .ii. degrees of the section called the Dragons 
tayle, the Sunne and head of the Dragon in the third house, Opposite in 
Scorp. She wyll beginne to be darkened with vs here at London 40. min. 
before midnight, and so passe on, till she be wholly darkened, & continue in 
her totall Eclipsation one houre and .xx. minutes. &c. Imprinted at London, 
by Richarde Watkins and lames Itobertes, 

There is a little volume of Almanacks, and Prognostications, for 1589, in 
the Lambeth Library (26. 8. 13), by Gabnell Frende (whom Nash says, in his 
Saffron Walden, was Gabriel Harvey), Thomas Buckmaister, Walter Gray, 
and John Dado, with an anonymous Prognostication, but nothing specially 
awful is prophesied in them. 
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and finall ouerthrowe and dertroction of the whole world shall insue : 
which propheaie is oonteined in these rerses following :— « 

Pod miUe expletos ftc. [as on p. 151]. 

So that by this prophesie, either a finall disaolutiony or a woonderfiill 
horrible alteration of the world lb then to be expected. All these 

considerations laid togither, as well the piediction of the 
mraonns coniunction in expectation, as also the dreadfull euents 
of tiSft teiMd. '^^^^ ^®™ ^ ixmkQ therevpon : and vpon the necke of 

these, the greate yeare of 1588 in euerie mans mouth, 
the more frequent and common by occasion of a booke extant vnder 
the title of " the end of the world, and the second comming of 
Christ,*' made diuerse diuerslie a£fected Fin 1588]; insomuch that 
some conuersing and conferring, looked for no lesse than was pro- 
phesied ; and talking verie religiousliey seemed as though they would 
When people ^^®^n^® sanctified people : howbeit, the day of the con- 
ttw noibii^ ill iunction being past, with a certeine oounteicheoke against 
they^iMd ^® ^^ astrologicall discourse in some points defectiue, 
forfthMT fell and no such euents palpablie perceiued as were prognose 

ticated, people fell to their former securitie, and con^ 
damned the discourser of extreame madnesse and f oUie : whereof no 
more but this, Sciefntia nvXlum hdbet sibi inimioam pnwier i(fnat*auiem. 



TWULFTH NIQHT, H. v. 66-7 (Globe), 

'' MalvoUo. Seven of my people, with an obedient start, make out 
for liim : I frown the while ; and perchance wind up my watch, or 
play with my — some rich jeweL l^oby approaches ; courtesies there 
to me." 

Dyce, 2nd ed. 1866, iiL 403. Note on p. 356 (50) *'mth some 
rich jetoeiy The Folio has " roith mj some rich lewell," — ^the word 
" my " being an accidental repetition, occasioned by the preceding 
" my watch." 

The original wording is correct, and only requires that the break 
in the sentence should be shown by punctuating, " n^,— soma rich 
jewel." Mr J. P. Collier was the first to see this, but his explana- 
tion being inadequate, the reading has not been generally adopted. 
There is here a true touch of nature, and a most humorous one. 
While Sir Toby is being fetched to the presence, the Lord Haltrolio 
would frowningly wind up his watch or play with — and here from 
force of habit he fingers, and is about to add " play with my chain," 
but suddenly remembering that he would be no longer a steward, or 
other golden-chained attendant, he stops short, and then eonfosedly 
alters his phrase to—" some rich jewel." 

B. NlOHOLSONi 
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IV. ON SOME PLAYS ATTEIBUTED TO SHAKSPERR 

BY R. SIMPSON, ESQ. 

There are several plays which have been attributed to Shakspere, 
besides the 37 included in the editions of his works. Six of these 
appeared in the 4th Folio of 1685 (or seven, including Pericles), 

1. The London Prodigal. 

2. The history of Thomas Lord Cromwell. 

3. Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 

4. The Puritan Widow. 

5. A Yorkshire tragedy. 

6. The tragedy of Locrine. 

7. Arden of Faversham, 1592. Reprinted in 1770 by Jacob with 
a preface attributing it to Shakspere, without any evidence. 

8. Arraignment of Paris, 1584, included in Capell's' collection 
among the doubtful plays. It is, however, Peele'sj teste Nash in his 
epistle prefixed to Greene's Arcadia. I suppose that Capell thought 
that no one but Shakspere could have written the rhythmical 
and harmonious blank verse of the " Oration of Paris to the Gods," 
which vindicates the title of Peele to a priority over Marlowe in this 
kind. 

9. Edward III., 1596. This was first assigned to Shakspere by 
CapelL The second Act is probably by him. 

10. Faire Em. 

11. Mucedorus. 

12. The Birth of Merlin ; or the childe hath found his father .... 
written by William Shakespear and William Rowley. Lond. T. John- 
son, for Frances Kirkman and Henry Marsh, 1662. 

13. The Merry devil of Edmonton — acted by the King's players, 
1608. Entered in Stationers' books in 1608 by Thos. Hunt and 

* On the authority of Kirkman and Winstanley. 
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Tho8. Archer as written by T. R But H. Moaeley entered it Sept. 
9, 1653, as written by Shakspere. 

14. The two Noble Kinsmen, presented at the Blackfiriars by the 
King's servants with great applause; "written by the memorable 
worthies of their times," Fletcher and Shakspere, 1634. 

15. George-a-Greene, 1599. 

These 15 make up the list of doubtful plays prefixed by Herr Max 
Molkte to the Tauchnits selection. To them may be added : 

16. The Taming of a Shrew, 1594. In Smetwick's reprint of 
1631 said to be '^ written by William Shakespeare.*^ 

17. The first part of the contention betweoi the two famoi:» 
houses of York and Lancaster. 

18. The True Tragedy of Bichard, Duke of York, &c (These 
two were printed together aa " The whole Contention/* &c, followed 
by Pericles, in 1619, for T. P., and said to be "written by WilKam 
Shakespeare, Gent.") 

19. 20. The first and second parts of ** The troublesome rayne of 
King John of England** — anonymous in 1591, in Valentine Simm's 
edition of 1611, " written by W. Sh.," and said by Pope to be by 
Shakspere and Rowley. 

21. The true tragedy of Richard IIL, 1594. 

22. The '' Corambis Hamlet " of 1603, and the Hamlet of 1589. 

23. The " Merry Wives " of 1602. 

24. Titus and Yespatia, the form of Titos Andronfcus which be>- 
longed to Lord Strange's players in 1591, pies^nred in a German 
translation, retranslated into English in Cohn's "Shakespeare in 
Germany." 

25. " The Prodigal son," attributed to « Bosthaste" (Shakspere), 
in the Histriomastix, preserved in a Grerman translation. 

26. Sir Thomas More. 

27. The siege of Antwerp. 

28. Albumazar. (See Historical Commisa^ft E^K«t, 1, p. x.) 

29. The second maiden's tragedy. 

30. The double falsehood. 

I need not enter the name of Ireland's forged play. 

These plays should be classified, and the grounds upon which 
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each of them has been attributed to Shakspere should be stated and 
sifted. If the examination did not lead to the recognition of any 
real work of the poet's youth or manhood, it would at least be a great 
help towards the history of opinion and belief concerning his life and 
writings. 

This undertaking is much too great to be worked out in a single 
Paper, I shall therefore select for my present observations the two 
plays lately published by Delius, Mucedorus and Fair Em, 

1. Mucedoi'us was one of three plays bound up together in one 
volume for the library of Charles II., and labelled Shakspere's works, 
VoL n. The volume contained also Fair Em, and another. It 
passed into the Garrick Collection, and thence to the British 
Museum, where it has been broken up to allow the plays to be 
separately bound. Tieck brought himself to believe it to be a youth- 
ful work of Shakspere. I think that it was otily attributed to him 
on the score of certain additions made to it between 1606 and 1610, 
on the occasion of a representation at Court. In the editions of 
1598 and 1606 we have the old play in its primitive nakedness. It 
is anonymous ; the poet * Musidore * addressed by Chettle in Eng- 
lands Mourning Garment is either Thomas Lodge, or Thomas Greene. 
The author of so favourite a play may have drawn his pastoral 
name from it. (See the Society's Shakspere Allusion-books, Ft. I., 
p. xiv.) The versification should be compared with that of Lodge's 
wounds of civil war. In the editions of 1610, 1613, 1615, and 1621, 
we have the play " amplified with new additions, as it was acted before 
the King's Majesty at Whitehall, on Shrove Sunday at night, by his 
Highness' servants usually playing at the Globe." 

I must first call attention to a curious mistake of two modem 
editors of the play, Delius and Hazlitt. The former says that the 
new additions of 1610 sonsist of the prologue and the two dialogues 
between Comedy and Envy at the beginning and end of the piece. 
All the rest, he says, belongs to the old play. Hazlitt is not quite so 
wrong. He rightly gives the first conversation between Comedy and 
Envy as part of the old play, and rightly divides their last dia- 
logue between the old play and thb new additions. He also rightly 
notices the substitution of new lines for the old ones in that part of 
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the kst soene of the play before the dialogue in question where the 
King of Valentia enters. Bat he giyes the two scenes where 
Anselmo and the King of Valentia appear (Haditt, pp. 205, 236 ; 
Delias, pp. 6 and 34) as belonging to the old play, though in a note 
to the DramatU penoncB he teUs us rightly that these two characters 
first appear in the edition of 1610. Both editors also are mistaken 
in supposing the little comio proee scene when '* Mouse " soliloquizes 
(Hazlitt, p. 208 ; Delius, p. 8) to belong to the old play. It is 
curious to find such blunders in so justly renowned an editor as 
Delius. The new additions, especially the scenes where Anselmo 
and the King of Valentia appear, are deariy marked off from the old 
matter by the most cursory application of metrical tests. I venture, 
therefore, to contradict Mr Haslitt, who says it is not improbable 
that the additions were writtm by the author of the old play. 
These additions, at least those in the last dialogue, were made on a 
very special occasion. 

Some "scrambling raren with his needy beard" had been 
instigated by Envy to turn poet, and to write a Comedy for the 
King*s players which had given great offence at Court The King's 
company had thereupon been silenced for some time, and on their 
re-admission to play in the presence had chosen this colourless comedy 
for their handsel, to which by way of epilogue they tacked on their 
explanation of and apology for their conduct I will quote the 
passage, as it illustrates the subject of the political allusions in 
dramas of Shakspere's days. In the kst dialogue Envy is made 
to threaten to overthrow Comedy, and this is how she proposes 
to do it 

" From my foul study will I hoist a wretch 

A lean and hungry meagre Cannibal, 

Whose jaws swell to his eyes with chewing maUce, 

And him Til make a poet 
Com. What's that to the purpose t 

En. This scrambling raven with his needy beard. 

Will I whet on to write a comedy, 

Wherein shall be composed dark sentences 

Pleasing to factious brains : 

And every other where place me a jest 

Whose high abuse shall m<»:e t<«ment than blow& 
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Then I myself, quicker than lightning, 

Will ily me to tlie puissant Magistrate, 

And waiting with a trencher at his back 

lii midst of jollity rehearse those galls — 

With some additions — (so lately) vented in your theatre. 

He on this cannot but make complaint 

To [y]our great dangerj or at least restraint." 

Comedy affects to laugh at this, as a trap for boys, not men, and 
declares that her faction eschews these vices. But it is clear that they 
had not done so by subsequent lines, where Comedy says to the King, 

" Vouchsafe to pardon our unwilling error 
So late presented to your gracious view." 

How untrue this protestation of the King's players was may be seen 

by the instances which I have given in p. 375 of my Paper on the 

political use of the stage, where we hear that they spared neither 

King, State, nor religion. 

I suppose that these apologetic additions were attributed to 

Shakspere, because he was not only the poet, but the titular chief of 
» 

the King's company. In the patent of 1603 his name comes second 
after that of Lawrence Fletcher ; Fletcher died a few years after- 
wards, and left Shakspere head of the company. On such an im- 
portant occasion it might well be taken for granted that he would 
pen the apology. 

But the apology is not his. He never wrote the stiff verses 
which I have quoted. Even if he had tried to fret his fine cloth 
into the semblance of the rough frieze of the old play, some spark of 
his genius would still shine through the holes. The metre of the 
other added scenes might possibly have oozed forth from a sleeping 
Shakspere. 

Thus Mucedorus says to his friend Anselmo : 

" — I must enstrange thy friendship — 
Misconstrue not, 'tis from the Eealm, not thee ; 
Though lands part bodies, hearts keep company. 
Thou know'st that I imparted often have 
Private relations with my royal Sire 
Had, as concerning beauteous Amadine 
Rich Arragon's bright Jewel ; whose face (some say, 
That blooming lilies never shone so gay,) 
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Excelling, not excelled yet> 'lest report 

Does mangle verity, boasting of what is not, 
Winged with desire, thither I'll straight repair 
And be my fortunes as my thoughts are, fair." 

Delius, p. 6. 

And the King of Valentia (ib. p. 34) : 

" Mirth to a soul disturbed are embers turn'd 
Which sudden gleam with molestation, 
Bat sooner lose their sight for't : 
*Tis gold bestowed upon & rioter 
Which not relieves but murders him. 
'Tis a drug given to the healthful 
Which infects, not cures." 

If Shakspere were asked on the spur of the moment to supply 
stuff that might run with the hailing lines of the old MiicedoruSy is 
it impossible that he should write such as this 1 At any rate the 
tradition which connects Mucedorvs with Shakspere, seems to indicate 
that he was suppofifed to be the Company's poet, whose duty it was to 
supply such occasional insertions or alterations as were suddenly 
required for the representation of a play at Court. Henslowe*s diary 
shows us that this was a very frequent demand upon the theatrical 
poet. There is not a single line in Mucedorus which is worthy of 
Shakspere in 1606 — 1610. The critic who should attribute any of 
it to him on internal evidence would be crazy. And it cannot be 
said that the external evidence in this case has any great force. But 
if I may ventiure a remark in the face of critics, I should say that the 
internal evidence on which they rely holds about the same proportion 
to external evidence that evidence of character bears to evidence of 
fact in a criminal trial In spite of all the array of witnesses to 
character, I fear an impartial jury must find Sliakspere guilty of Titus 
Andronictis, 

2. Fair Em was another of the plays bound up among " Shak- 
spere's works " in the library of Charles II., and Tieck recognized it as 
well as MucedoTvs among the youthful sins of Shakspere. Edward 
Phillipps in his Theatrum Poetai*um ascribed it to Robert Greene. 
But it is not Greene's ; on the contrary, there is in one of Greene's 
works a very bitter reference to it, as if he was either very hostile to 
the author, or very angry at some covert allusion to himself contained 
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in it. I refer to the address to the Gentlemen and students, prefixed 
to Greene's Farewell to Folly ; — a book which was entered in the 
Stationers* Registers in 1587, but not published with the address in 
question till 1589 at least, as is proved by the references to Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine, and to the Martinists, who are first heard of in that 
year. The earliest known edition is dated in 1591. The passage 
referring to Fair Em is as follows : 

" Others will flout and over-read every line with a frump, and say 
* 'tis scurvy,* when tliey themselves are such scabbed lads that they are 
like to die of the fazion ; ^ but if they come to write, or publish any- 
tiiing in print, it is either distilled out of ballets, or borrowed of Theo- 
logical Poets, which, for their calling and gravity being loth to have any 
profane pamphlets pass their hand, get some other Batillus to set his 
name to their verses. Thus is the ass made proud by this underhand 
brokery. And he that cannot write true English without the help of 
clerks of parish churches, will needs make himself the father of inter- 
ludes. *tis a jolly matter, when a man hath a familiar style, and can 
endite a whole year, and never be beholding to art. But to bring Scrip- 
ture to prove anything he says, and kill it dead with a text in a trifling 
subject of love, I tell you is no small piece of cunning. As for 
example, two lovers on the stage arguing one another of unkindness, 
his mistress runs over him with this canonical sentence, A man'^ coiv- 
science is a thousand loitnesses ; and her knight again excuseth him- 
self with that saying of the Apostle, Lorn cooereth the multitude of 
sins, I think this was simple abusing of Scripture. In charity be 
it spoken, I am persuaded the sexton of St Giles without Cripplegate 
would have been ashamed of such blasphemous rhetoric. But not to 
dwell in the imperfection of these dunces, or trouble you with a long 
commentary of such witless coxcombs. Gentlemen, I humbly entreat 
pardon for myself,** &c. 

The passages in italics are quotations from Fair Em, pp. 47 and 
49 (Delius). This shows that the play existed in 1591. Now this 
angry reference of Greene to the play, coupled with its subsequent 

' Fashwns, Ital. farclna^ glanders. See Taming of the ShrcWy III. ii. 
Fasch in German is the TJtrushf the ulcerated throat, which is also a sjrmptom 
of the disease to which Greene evidently alludes. 
N. S. SOC. TRANS., 1875. 11 
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traditional ascription to Sbakspere, or to Greene liirnttf^lf, seems to 
throw much light on the quarrel of Greene and Shakspere. Everj 
one recognises the fact of that qoarrel, as shown by Greene's ChroaJtSr 
worth of Wity and Chettle's Kindhart^ Dream in 1592. But no one 
seems to have thought it necessary to inquire whether the dabate 
had not begun long previously, and whether it has not left traces in 
some of Greene's previous works. It is true that a passage from, an 
epistle which Nash prefixed to Greene's Menaphon in 1589 has often, 
on account of its mention of Hamlet^ been supposed to contain an 
allusion to Shakspere. But Dr Ingleby discards it, and I believe that 
at present its reference is generally discredited. And yet the tradition 
that Fair Em^ the play which Greene was so offended at, was 
Shakspere's, encourages the hope of being able to trace backward the 
rivalry of the two men. And this hope should be much strengthened 
by the curious fact tiiat Fair Em is not a solitary phenomenon. 
There \& another play, evidently referring to Greene,^ and making a 
mock at his '' Never too late," — a play of the same date as Fair 
Em, apparently by the same hand, and containing a line identical 
with one in Fair Em — 

'' P&rdon dear Father my follies that are past." 

This other play, the London Prodigal^ was printed in 1605 with 
Shakspere's name on the title-page. But there is also another play, 
now only existing in a miserable German Izanslation of the end of the 
16th century, which treats the Scriptural story of the Prodigal Son 
very much as Greene treats it in his more or less autobiographical 
novel, the Mourning Garment, In the old play of Histriomastix 
(which as we have it is a hash of two distinct forms of the play, one 
perhaps as written by Peele about 1590, the other as rewritten by 
Marston in one of his transient alliances with Ben Jonson about 1600), 
the Prodigal Son is attributed to the poet Posthaste, who, at least in 
Marston's recension of the play, is pretty clearly identified with Shak- 
spere. Thus we have three plays, the plots of which more or less 
closely refer to Greene and to his autobiographical novels, all in very 

' Greene is ' Flowerdale ' in the play, and it is said of him, 
** If e*er his heart doth turn, 'tis ne'er too late.** 
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eady tinaueB aUiibated to Shidupere. Nor does this list exhaust these 
coinddences. There is another play of which G^ige Peele is the 
]k«K>y under the synonym of Geoige Pyeboard, and where his tricks 
and Tices are exhibited in the same unsparing fashion as Greene's are 
in the London Prodigal, This play also, The Puritan^ or the Widow 
of WatUng Street^ was printed in Shakspere's life-time with his 
initials on the title, and reproduced a^ his in the 4th Folio. Nor does 
my list end here. For in the Yorkshire Tragedy ^ also printed with 
Shakspere's name on the title during his life, some penitent verses of 
Thomas Nash, from his Pierce Penniless^ are put into the mouth of 
the murderer. Supposing that this was meant to hint at some 
similarity between Nash and the criminal, we should be obliged to 
reckon this play as an attack on Nash's memory — ^he was dead before 
it was written — and then we have this curious fact, that five plays, 
exhibiting Greene, or Peele, or Nash in a ludicrous or offensive way, 
were all traditionally ascribed to Shakspero. Are we to suppose that 
this tradition of Shakspere's quarrel with these men arose from 
Greene's letter to his brother playmakers in his Oroafsworth of Wit 1 
"Why, then, is none of the various extant attacks on Marlowe's character 
attributed to Shakspere % But in truth the age was too uncritical to 
have built so much on the interpretation of an enigmatical letter. 
The rivalry of the poets was a fact living in the memory of men 
at the time in question, and it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world, that whenever any play reflecting on his enemies appeared, it 
should at once be attributed to Shakspere. And this tradition 
included plays like Fair Em and the London Prodigal , which were 
anterior to Greene's letter. The quarrel therefore did not originate in 
the latter months of Greene's life, nor was his peevish and splenetic 
reference to the Shakescme a mere sudden and passing expression of 
wrath. 

This being so, would it not be worth while to collect all the 
references to players occurring in the writings of Greene, Nash, and 
Peele, and instead of taking Greene's one undoubted reference to 
Shakspere as a solitary fact, having no antecedents and no consequents, 
to see whether we cannot use it as a key to interpret the other and 
similar attacks on players and playwrights which »~* ^ "nfrequent 
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in these writers t I will now offer a slight conlribation towaiils a 
collection of such passages. 

1. The first indication of a soreness against the stage which I find 
in Greene is in his epistle to the Oentlemen readers prefixed to his 
Penelope* 8 Weh in 1587. ** The rules of phisionomy [are not] infalli- 
ble principles : for they which smiled at the Theaire in Rome miglit 
as soon scoff at the rudeness of the scijene as give a Plaudite at the 
perfection of the action ; and they which pass over my toys with 
silence may perhaps shroud mislike in such patience." I must note 
that Rome is frequently in Greene, as it was always in the cony-catchors' 
slang of his day, the cant word for London. I gather from this sen- 
tence, then, that at the Theatre at Shoreditch a play by a ' rude ' rival 
of Greene (L e. one not educated at a University) had been received 
with ' smiles/ which the jealous poet chose to intefpret as applause 
of the acting, and ironical amusement at the play. 

2. In this year, 1 587, Greene, who was a very prolific author of 
pamphlets, adopted a fresh motto or posy. His old one was " omne 
tulit punctum." Now he became more didactic, and wrote " ea haben- 
tur optima quse et jucunda honesta et utilia.** This, coupled with 
a theatrical failure of his, afforded food for the dramatists, who, like 
French falconers, flew at anything they saw^ and let no bug put forth 
his horns but they straight canvassed him on the stage. This we 
learn by Greene's introduction to his PerimedeB the Blacksmith^ 
1588 : '* I keep my old course still to palter up something in prose, 
using mine old posy still, omne tulit punctum : although lately two 
gentlemen poets made two madmen of Rome beat it out of their paper 
bucklers, and had it in derision, for that I could not make my verses 
jet upon the stage in tragical buskins, every word filling the mouth 
like the fa-burden of Bow-bell, daring Grod out of heaven with l^at 
atheist Tamburlain, or blaspheming with the mad priest of the sun.* 
But let me rather openly pocket up the ass at Diogenes' hand than 
wantonly set out such impious instances of intolerable poetry. Such 
mad and scoffing poets that have poetical spirits as bred of Merlin's 

' I know of DO drama of the period where the Priest of the Sun is a 
character. He is found in a Ford*S Sum darling, perhaps a riffacciamento of 
an earlier play. 
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^race, if there be any in England that set the end of scholarism in an 
English blank-verse,^ I think either it is the humour of a novice that 
tickles them with self-love, or too much frequenting the hot-house (to 
use the Gennan proverb) hath sweat out all the greatest part of their 
wits." 

I venture to interpret this parable thus. Greene, jealous (as 
usual) of the success of Marlowe's Tamhurlain in 1587 had dared 
to measure himself against the mighty poet in his Comical history of 
Alphonsus King of Arragon, where he confesses that he leaves Venus' 
service for that of Calliope — 

"And this my hand, which used for to pen 
The praise of Love, and Cupids peerless power 
Will now begin to treat of bloody Mars 
Of doughty deeds and valiant victories." 

and proceeds to indite a play in manifest imitation and emulation 
of Tamburlain, Alphonsus is the counterpart of the Syrian shep- 
herd — a beggar's son, who by prowess, impudence and adroitness 
wins crowns and kingdoms. The play failed, Greene says, because 
of the absence of blasphemy and exaggeration in his lines. But 
" two gentlemen poets," one of them probably Marlowe, wrote parts 
for two actors (madmen of Rome), in which Greene's heroic lines (his 
paper-buckler — cf. "copper-lace," "copper-crown," as descriptive of 
the sham properties of the stage) were shown not to " bear all point," 
but to be tame, unfit to jet on the stage or to fill the mouth of the 
actor. Greene retorts that he at least does not place the end of 
scholarism in a blank-verse, that he had rather be called ass than 
write such intolerable poetry, and ends with calling his adversary a 
' novice,' and upbraiding him with his dissoluteness. This seems to 
be addressed to Marlowe ; but there was another gentleman-poet 
joined with him, to whom the same reproewhes are made. Greene 
felt the force of their satire, and so for the moment abandoned verse- 
making, and returned to his old trade of " paltering up something in 
prose." 

' I do not agree with Mr Ck>llier that this proves Tamburlain to have been 
the earliest introduction of blank verse on the stage. It only shows that Mar- 
lowe and his mates were now making the construction of blaoik-verse a serious 
and scholarlike study. 
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3. In Pcmdogto, 1588, Greene again seems to refer to these stage 
critics as ''enyenomed vipers^ who "seek with their slanderous 
reproaches to carp at all, being often-times most unlearned of aU." 
We shall find echoes of this expression later on. 

4. Perimedes was written in 1588 to show that if Greene could 
not compete with other dramatists in his blank Terse, he was still 
supreme in the prose romance. This intention is openly aTOwed in his 
MenaphoUy a prose pastoral, published in 1589. It was announced by 
an unusual flourish of trumpets, and a whole array of compliment* 
ary Tersos ducking their obeisances to the author. Henry Upchear 
tells us how Greene's pastoral pipe was here " strained a note above 
his use," which " foretells he'll ne'er more chant of Choas sport ; " 
apparently meaning that henceforth he will abandon the drama, and 
stick to his prose pastorals. Thomas Brabine is more to the point — 

" Come forth ye wits that vaunt the pomp of speech 
And strive to thunder from a stageman's throat. 

View Menaphon, a note beyond your reach, 

Whose sight will make your drumming^ descant doat. 

Players, avaunt ; you know not to delight ; 

Welcome sweet shepherd, worth a scholar's sight." 

And Greene in the epistle to the readers — " if you find dark enigmas 
or strange conceits, as if Sphinx on the one side and Eoscius on the 
other were playing the wags," I " desire you to take a little pains 
to pry into my imagination." It is not possible to discover on the 
face of the story which character is meant for Eoscius, the actor. But 
here Nash's epistle prefixed to the romance helps us. There he 
abuses the " vain-glorious tragedians " who study not grace of action 
but mouthing of words, and delight " to embowel the clouds in a 
speech of comparison : thinking themselves more than initiated in 
poets* immortality if they can get Boreas by the bear4, and the 
heavenly Bull by the dewlap." This serves to identify the vain-glori- 
ous Tragedian Koscius with Doron, a character in the romance, who 
thus describes the heroine Samela : — " We had an ewe amongst our 

' drumming. Plays were announced and ended with a blare of driims and 
trumpets. Hence the stage-drum became a favourite simile for .the theatrical 
blank-verse. E. g. Nash, introduotion to Menaphon^ "drumming decasyl- 
labon." 
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rams whose fleece vtbb as white as the hairs that grow on &tther 
Boreas' chin, or the i^A^ngling dewlap of the silver bull ; her front 
curled like the Erimanthian boar, and spangled like to the worsted 
stockings of Saturn. Herfacelike Mars treading upon the milk white 
clouds ; . . • . her eyes like the fiery torches tilting against the moon." 
Remark that Greene here makes his vain-glorious tragedian Doron, 
his actor-poet^ quote a line from the Taming of a ShreWy where 
Ferando addresses the Shrew — 

^* Sweet Kate, thou lovlier than Diana's purple robe 
Whiter than are the snowy Appenines 
Or icy hair that grows on Boreas' chin," &c. 

and proceeds to swear by Ibis' golden beak that she is more fair than 
Bilver Xanthus, &c. 

But we may turn from the senigmas of the Eomance to Nash's 
preface, which goes some way, as we have seen, to explain them. He 
begins by recommending to the students of both Universities the 
^'scholar-like shepherd" who wrote MenaphoUy and who is one of 
themselves, and appeals to them to protect imiversity scholarship from 
being outfaced by the stage, and by the mechanical imitators of vain- 
glorious tragedians like Doron in the romance, whose affectation Nash 
traces to their " idiot art-masters " (Masters of Arts of no University) 
"that intrude themselves .... as alchemists of eloquence, who 
(mounted on the stage of arrogance) think to outbrave better pens 
with the swelling bombast of bragging blank verse.^ Indeed," he 
proceeds, " it may be^ the ingrafted flow of some kill-cow * conceit 
that overcloyeth their imagination with a more than drunken resolu- 
tion, being not extemporal in the invention of any other means to 
vent their manhood, commits the digestion of their choleric encum- 
brances to the spacious volubility of a drumming decasyllabon. 
Amongst this kind of men that repose eternity in the mouth of a 
player,^ I can but engross some deep-read schoolmen or grammarians,* 
who having no more learning in their skidl than will serve to take 

* Three years afterwards Greene wrote of Shakspere, "he supposes he is as 
well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you." 

» He (Shakspere) would kill a calf In high style.— AwJrey. 
' Theatrical poets. 

♦ Whose education ceased at the Orammar School. 
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up a commodity, nor art in their brains than was nourished in a 
serving man's idleness, will take upon them to be the ironical cen- 
surers ^ of all, when €rod and poetry doth know they are the simplest 
of all" These lacklatins he leaves " to the mercy of their mother 
tongue, that feed on nought but the crumbs that fall from the 
translator's trencher," and passes to Menaphon^ which was rapidly 
composed, and original, not stolen from a foreign source. Then he 
digresses into an abuse of Martin Marprelate, but soon returns to 
" our trivial translators," and attacks the author of the early Hamlet. 
" It is a common practice now^-days amongst a sort of shifting com- 
panions that run through every art and thrive by none, to leave the 
trade of noverint whereto they were bom, and busy themselves with 
the endeavours of art, that could scarcely latinize their neck-verse if 
they should have need. Yet English Seneca read by candlelight 
yields many good sentences, as ' blood is a beggar,' and so forth, and 
if you intreat him fair in a frosty morning he will afford you whole 
Hamlets, I should say handfuls of tragical speeches. But .... 
what's that which wiD last always ? . . . . Seneca, let blood line by 
line and page by page, at length must die to our stage^ which makes 
his famished followers .... leap into a new occupation," and 
translate twopenny pamphlets from the Italian, without any 
knowledge of the language. "And no matter .... for what 
can be hoped of them that thrust Elysium into Hell,' and have 
not learned, so long as they have lived in the spheres, the just 
measure of the horizon without an hexameter) Sufficeth it then 
to botch up a blank-verse with ifs and ands.'^ Then after a 
digression on St John's College, Cambridge (stolen from Ascham), 
I^ash abuses compendiums of arts, and the '' divinity dunces ; " then 
gives a list of English poets, among whom is " G^rge Peele, the 
chief supporter of pleasaunce now living, the Atlas of poetry, and 
pnmtLs verborum artifex, whose first increase, the Arraignment of 
Paris, might plead .... his pregnant dexterity of wit and manifold 

' As the author of the Taming of a Shrew was the ironical oensorer of Mar- 
lowe and Greene, whose turgtd verses he quoted. 

' Perhaps a glance at Marlowe*s Favitus, of whom it is said— r 
*' This word ' damnation ' terrifies not hun. 
For he confounds hell in Elysium." — Ed. 1604, Dyce, p. 83, ooL 2. 
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variety of invention, wherein (me judice) he goeth a step beyond all 
that write.** * Then he proceeds, " Sundry other sweet gentlemen I 
do know that have vaunted their pens in private devices, and tricked 
up a company of tafFaty fools with their feathers,^ whose beauty, if 
our poets had not pecked (decked) with the supply of their perriwigs, 
they might have anticked it until this time up and down the country 
with the Kiiig of Fairies and dined every day at the pease-porridge 
ordinary with Delfrigns.^ But Tolasso hath forgotten that it was 
sometime sacked, and beggars that ever they carried their fardels on 
footback.* And in truth no marvel, whenas the deserved reputation of 
one Roscius is of force to enrich a rabble of counterfeits. But let 
subjects, for all their insolence, dedicate a de profmidis every morn- 
ing to the preservation of their Caesar, lest their increasing indignities 
return them ere long their juggling to mediocrity, and they bewail 
in weeping blanks the wane of their monarchy." JS'ash then con- 
cludes this epistle, which he calls " the firstlings of his folly," with 
the promise of another book, the Anatomy of Absurdity, which in 
fact he published the same year, and in which he re-echoes much of 
the matter I have already quoted. I wiU here only transcribe a 
sentence which seems to have special reference to the aspiring ignora- 
mus who ventured to measure swords with such an " Atlas of Poetry " 
as Poele. " Many there be that are out of love with the obscurity 
wherein they live, that to win credit to their name .... encounter 
with them on whose shouldei-s all arts do lean. These upstart 
reformers of arts .... will seem wise before their time, and now they 
both begin to counterfeit that which they are not, and to be ashamed 

of that which they are He that estimates arts by the insolence 

of idiots, who profess that wherein they are infants, may deem the 
University nought but the nurse of folly, and the knowledge of arts 
noiight but the imitation of the stage." 

* Tamhurlain was not printed till the next year, 1690. 

* Hence the " upstart crow decked with our feathers " of Greene's Oroati- 
worth of Wit may only mean that Shakspere was one of the actors who had 
thriven on spouting the lines of Marlowe, Greene, and Peele. 

' Delfrign^ and the King of Fairies are two of the plays for which the 
Actor in the Groats^vorth of Wit tells Boberto he was famous. 

* Beferring to wandering players who "travel with their pumps full of 
gravel " from town to town, carrying their stage properties on their backs. 
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In the 3reais 1590, 1591, Greene's three penitential pieces, in 
which he forswears love's lazy languishment, were first published ; 
though The Moumimg Crarmeni was probably, and the Fcaretcdl to 
Folly was certainly, written long before, as early as 1587. The 
Mourning CfarmaU will come before us again in connection with 
Fair Em, It was pnUished in 1590. In the same year Greene 
published both parts of Never too latej with its motto, Sero sed serio, 
the noTel which gave occasion to the play of the London Prodigal, 
Both parts contain an account of the fortunes of Greene bimseJf, 
under the guise of the pilgrim Franoesooi He tdls how after his 
marriage he went to London, and was a Tictim to the snares of the 
courtesan Infida, who fleeced him, and then east him oft In his 
distress he " feU in amongst a conqpany of players, who peisnaded 
him to try his wit in writing of comedies, tragedies or pastorals, and 
if he could perform anything worthy of the sti^ " they promised to 
reward him for his painsL TheieiqKm Francoseo ** writ a comedy 
which so generally pleased aU the audience, that happy were those 
actors in short time that could get any of Mb wm^ he grew so 
exquisite in that ^ulty." In his success Infida tries to lure him 
back, but he had learned wisdom, and so returns to his wife IsabeL 

Francesco's mention of the players gives rise to a kmg digression 
in which under guise of a history of the "Roman players Greene vents 
his spleen on the English ones. He traoea the origin of plays in 
Greece, and their transfer to Borne by PkatoB and Terence. ** l^ow 
so highly were comedies esteemed in thoae days that men of great 
honour and account were the actors, the senate and the oonsuk con- 
tinually present as auditors at aU such sportB^ lewaiding the author 
with rich rewards, according to the excdkncy of tibe comedy.^ Thus 
continued this fiu:ulty funous, till eovetonsnesB enn^ into the quality, 
«nd that mean men, greedy of gains, did fidl to pgactiss tibe acting of 
such plays, and in the Theatre presented their comedies bat to such 
only as rewarded them well for their paina* When thus comedians 
grew to be mercenaries, then men of account left to practiae such 

' Ist period. When acton woe amatema of rank, and all Uw profit in 
money went to the aathor. 

' 2nd period. Prole8si<Mud actois» who charged their own prioeii Aeling 
oeaaes to be aristocratic, and becomes a popular (but base) 
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p^^Hmm, md diidnned to liaTe tlieir honoiin blemished with the 

stain of inch base and Tile gains ; insomuch that both Comedies and 

!&!i^|ediei giew to leas account in Borne, in that the free sight of such 

sports was taken awaj by covetous desires. Yet the people (who are 

dftHghted with such norelties and pastimes) made great resort, paid 

k^gelj, and highly applauded their doings ; insomuch that the actors, 

by continnal use, grow not only excellent but rich and insolent 

Amongst whom in the days of Tully ' one Roscius grow to be of such 

exquisite perfection in his faculty that he offenxl to contend with the 

oratoro of that time in gesturo as they did in eloquence, boasting that 

lie would express a passion^ in as many siindry actions as Tully could 

discourse it in variety of phrases. Yea, so proud he grow by the daily 

applanse of people, that he looked for honour and royeronco to \ye 

done him in the streets ; which self-conceit when Tully entered into 

with a piercing insight he quipped at in this manner. 

" It chanced that Roscius and he met at a dinner, both guests unto 
Archias the poet, whero the proud comedian darod to make compari- 
eon with Tully. Which insolency made the learned orator to grow 
into these terms. ' Why, Eoscius, art thou proud with iEsoj/s crow 
being pranked with the glory of other's feathers ?• Of thyself thou 
canst say nothing, and if the cobler hath taught tlioo to say Ave 
Cffisar, disdain not thy tutor because thou pratest in a king's chamber. 
What sentence thou utterest on the stage flows from the consuro of 
our wits ; and what sentence or conceit of the invention the people 
applaud for excellent^ that comes from the secrots of our knowledge. 
I grant you action, though it be a kind of mechanical labour, yet 
well done 'tis worthy of praise ; but you worthless if for so small a 
toy you wax proud.' 

" At this Roscius waxed red, hnd bewrayed his imperfection with 
silence. But this check of Tully could not keep others from the 
blemish of that fault, for it grew to a general vice among the actors to 
excel in pride as they did in excellence, and to brave it in the streets 
as they brag it on the stage. So that they revelled in Rome in such 

* Tully in Greene's CiceronU AmoVf 1689, is meant for Greene himself. 
' 3rd period. The actors begin to rival the orators — i. e. the dramatic 
authors. 

' Add this passage to those referred to p. 169, note 2. 
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costlj lobes that they seemed rather men of great patrimony than 
such as lived by the favour of the people. Which Publius Ser villus 
very well noted ; for he being the son of a senator, and a man very 
valiant, met on a day with a player in the streets richly apparelled^ 
who so far forgot himself that he took the wall of the young nobler 
man; which Servilius taking in disdain counterchecked with this 
frump, * My friend ' (quoth he), * be not so brag of thy silken robes^ for 
I saw them but yesterday make a great show in a broker's shop/ At 
this the one was ashamed and the other smiled, and they which heard 
the quip laughed at the folly of the one and the wit of the other. Thus, 
sir, you have heard my opinion briefly of plays : That Menander 
devised them for the suppressing of vanities ; necessary in a common^ 
wealth as long as they are used in their right kind ; the playmakers 
worthy of honour for their art ; and players men deserving both 
praise and profit as long as they wax neither covetous nor in- 
solent" 1 

This account of the players in the first part seems to have pro- 
voked a speedy retaliation, for the lines prefixed to the 2nd part 
declare that Envy was the attendant on Greeners virtue, and exhorted 
him to write on, 

" . . . . though Momus sit and frown — 
A carter's jig is fittest for a clown." 

And in the novel itself we have a new edition of the tragedian 
Doron of Menaphon in the person of the Clown MulHdor. 

The next book in whioh Greene attacks players is the Faretoell 
to Folly f 1591, where he falls foul of Fair Em and its author. I 
suspect that Fair Em was the Carter^ 8 jig of the Mullidor who 
avenged the cause of the players on Greene. !n»e extract I have 
already given above. 

After these three penitential novels in which Greene finally (as 
he said) renounced love, and announced his intention peiere graviora 
to give himself to graver studies, he published his books about coney- 
catching (for which he pilfered Harman) and his Quip for an upstaH 
Courtier (stolen from Thynne). But this fit did not last; in 1592 
he wrote that which for Shaksperians is the most interesting of aU bis 

* Never toe Lateflsi part, 1590, sig. B 4 recto et verso and reclo. 
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Lis Groatm6orth of Wit. This has been reprinted in the 
first part of nttr Shakapfffe Allu^oji-hooks, ao I need only point out 
the passages xfhii^ are to my present pnrpose. Roberto, the hero of 
the tale, fjives bis account of bis firet introduction to the players by tha 
Eosciiis nho was great in Ddfrigua and the King of Fairies, and 
could write speeches, and Was the author of the Moral of Man's Wit, 
and the Dialogue of Dives, ' and had been for seven years the absolute 
interpreter of tbe puppets, in pp. 22 (last line), 23 and 24. For 
the attack on the players and their new provider Shake-sceno see pp. 
30,31. 

"When this novel Vas published after its author's death in Sep- 
tember, 1992, one I. H. prefixed to it an epistle " to wittie poets or 
poetical wita," wbicb seenls to take up Greene's parable against the 
poet who had supplanted him. It is a tirade against success. " Under 
the wings of a wit tiatuml are hatched these three unluckij birds — 
Impudence, 3elf-cortceit, Emulation. Impudence turns the key of 
contempt, and lets in hard opinion to pass in judgment upon the 
general, still hearing out her own disease with a stolen face, Her 
form is reflected from the glass of flattery, wherein she shows fair, 
others fonl And doting on figures falsely presented, scornfully 
kicks down perfect knowledge to the lowest region of disgrace. 

" Self-conceit, she prodigiously studies to put out the light of wit 
by seemii^ to know beyond the reach of reason, as if she had miracu- 
lously discovered some stand from off the earth above the sight of 
humanity, from whence overlooking all, makes it her own glory hyper- 
ctitically to reprove others. 

" Emulation, she was nursed by a she-toad ; she never Una swelling 
till she burst herself and poisons others : she speaks none fair but a 
barber ; and him for fear too, lest he should show her tbe trick of a 
cut throat. She ^vill be none where she may not be best. She's ever 
stmggling to clamber np to the narrow top of absolute perfection, and 
there to ait alone, whilst the desertful hopes of tme discretion 
willii^ly give np their care, and silently content to stay below or 
come behind. These prenominated are the three bold Bayards that 
justle and shonlder for a sitting phtce in this world's wide court of 

' Hu I>mil aiid Divat li in PoBthaslo'a rtrperlor; In Sutr'tonuulUc. 
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requests, when virtue and knowledge know it better manners to stand 
and wait." 

The following passage from the Defence of Cony-catching by 
Cuthbert Cony-catcher [Nashi], 1592, illustrates Greene's statement 
about Eoberto in the Groatsworth of Wit, p. 25, L 2 — 8 : — 

" What if I should prove you a cony-catcher. Master K[obert] 
G[reene], would it not make you blush at the matter ? . . . . Ask the 
Queen's players if you sold them not Orlando Furioso for twenty 
nobles, and when they were in the country sold the same play to the 
Lord Admiral's men for as many more ? . . . . But I hear when this 
was objected that you made this excuse; that there was no more 
faith to be held with players than with them that valued faith at the 
price of a feather : for as they were Comedians to art, so the actions 
of their lives were Camelion like ; ^ that they were uncertain variahle, 
time pleasers, men that measured honour by profit, and that regarded 
their authors not by desert, but by necessity of time." 

The last passage I will quote is from R. B/s Greeners FunerdS) 
1594 :— 

** Greene gave the ground to all that wrote upon him. 
Kay more, the men that so eclipsed his fame 
Purloined his plumes. Can they deny the same 1" 

The above extracts should be carefully studied. There is no 
doubt that in the Epistle annexed to the GroaiewoHh of Wit Greene 
is speaking of Shakspere. The charges against our poet are : 

1. He is an upstart crow beautified with our feathers. 

2. He is a player with a tiger's heart. 

3. He supposes he can bombast out a blank versis with Marlowe 

4. He is an absolute Johannes factotum. 

5. He is in his own conceit the only Shakescene in a county. 

1. We have had the "upstart reformers of arts" (p. 169); the 
players decked with the poets' feathers, like iEsop's crow (pp. 169, 
171), and E. B.'s Greeners Funerals. 

2. We have had Greene's hostility against the players, p. 170 

' Comedian and Camelion. Cf. Histriomagtix, Act 4, ad fin : 

" A Comedian 

A whole share, or turn chamelion." 
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Beqq., and in ths GroatsiBortk of Wit, ■where the players are evi- 
dently the same iia those referred to in Kash'u preface to MenaphoH. 
Bee p. 169, not© '. 

3. The men rsferred to " thonght to outbrave hetfer pens with the 
Bwelling bombast of br^ging blank verae" (p. 167), "botch up hlani 
verse "witb ifs and anda " (p. 168), " set the end of scholarism in an 
English blank vese " (p. 165). 

4. The men attacked by Greene " carped at all " (p. 166) ; ■were 
"alehemists of eloquence" (p. 167), "ironical censurers of all" (p. 
168), and considered " the knowledge of arts nought but the imitation 
of the stage" (p. 169). 

5. And the whole tone of the extracts goes to aho^w that Nash 
and Greene both wrote against man who disparaged the University 
■wits in favour of one who had only been educated at a Grammar 
School, Itis tiie same controversy which is ejipressed some 10 yeara 
later in the Return from Famasmis. " Few of the University pen 

playa well "Why, here's our fellow Shakspere puts them all 

down," Act IV. S3. iiL 

Hence if we only considered the parallelisms of langu£^, and the 
identity of matter and sentiment between the extract from the Groat»- 
vn/rlh of Wit, wlich undoubtedly refers to Shakspere, and the other 
extracts, wo siioiLd have good reason for suspecting that they refer to 
6hakspere also. 

But when we see that these other extracts refer also to Fair Em, 
to tlie Taming of a Shrew, and to the older Ilamlet^ and that these 

' It Heemg as U the older Hamlet conlained tbe " To be or not (o be," and 
was writtCQ in 1689, if we can lielieve the fallowing to refer to it. Nash, 
prefaoeto bis edition of Aitrephel and Stella, 1591. (Intioduotion to Bhake- 
•peare Sooiely'B reprint of Pierce PennUett, p. xiy.) " My Btjla ia Bomewhat 
lieavy-gsted, and cannot dance and trip and go it bo lively, with ' oh my love, 
ah my love, all my love's gone,' as other shepherdi that have been fools in the 
morria time out of raiad ; nor liath my prose any skill to imitate the ajmoild leaf 
Terse, or Ht laboHitg Jiee yeart together nothing hit 'to be, to be' on a paper 
arum." The paper drum U tbe slang word for dromatio poetry. How the old 
Samlet was r^^^ded by another of the " University wits " may be aeea from 
I^dga's doBoription of Jealousy (»'i(j ^inerie, 1696, p. 66). " He walks for the 
moat part in black under colour of gravity, and looks as pale as the vizard of 
tbe ghost which cried so miserably at the tbentre, ' Hamlet, revenge.' " The 
tradition goes that the top of ahakipore'shUtrioDlo performances wa* bU own 
BamlefsQhoat 
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plays HTo all attributed to Shakspere by old tradition — when we see, 
too, that it is said in 1594, " Greene gave the ground " (i. e. the 
ground bass, the subject on which the melody and harmony are 
based) '' to all who wrote upon him ; ** and when we find that the 
plays written on Greene and adapted out of his novels are all, so 
far as I know, traditionally attributed to Shakspere, then surely the 
case is immensely strengthened in favour of these other extracts 
referring to Shakspere. 

But if they do so, the consequences for his biography and for the 
history of his art will be very great. Among others, all the reasons 
which have led critics to doubt that the lines about Spenser's and 
I^y Strange's " pleasant Willy '* in the Tears of the Mttses will dis- 
appear, and a great field of Shakspere's early work, of which we have 
now few glimpses, except whore some remains are embedded in altered 
plays, will be opened to our investigation. 

But I must return to Fair Em. The play has two plots ; one 
refers to the loves of William the Conqueror, the other to the wooing 
of Fair Em by her three suitors. The first plot is very like the story of 
Greene's "Tull/s Love," dedicated in 1589 to Ferdinando Lord 
Strange, whose players ridiculed it in Fair Em, where the loves of 
William the Conquerer and the Marquess Lubeck for Mariana and 
Blanche are the counterparts of the loves of Lentulus and Tully for 
Terentia and Flavia in the novel. Lentulus is the conqueror whose 
fancy is inflamed by the soldier's description of Terentia. He 
employs his friend Tully to woo for him. Tully, though in love with 
her, loyally urges his friend's suit, with the sacrifice of his own. But 
the lady will not be so bandied about. At length Lentulus, seeing 
that he cannot win Terentia, is won by Flavia's affection, constant 
through all slights, and leaves Terentia to Tully. 

The other plot was probably founded on the lost ballad of ** The 
Miller's daughter of Manchester" licenced to Henry Cane March 
2, 158y. But the plot was adapted to the controversy between Greene 
and the players. In his Menaphon Greene allegorized this contro- 
versy by describing the rivalry of the rustic Roscius Doron with the 
courtly Melicert for the head of Samela. 
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In thb «vuuu ymt of hia JVecer loo Late Doion ia tnmafomted into 
Mullidor, a still greater c! 11, who att«mpts to compete with tho 
flhepherd Eurymachus and. Radagon the courtier for the hand of 
Mirimeda. Evidently the le allegory is continued in the rivalry of 
Manville, Mounteney, and ValUngford for the hand of Fair Em. 
Manville, vrith his fina l renunciations of love, which are almost toxtu- 
ally copied from some which appear so frequently in Groono'a three 
penitential novels, is evidently Greene himself, and by a like rule I 
should be disposed to identify the two friendly rivals Mounteney and 
Vallingford with the stately Marlowe and the humbler Shokspeni, 
vrlio is after all the successful candidate. This application would 
. sufficiently account for the three phenomena of Greene's anger at the 
play, its ascription to Qreene by Phillips, and to Shakspore by another 
tradition. 

Similarly the cfaaiactei of William the Conqueror is no more 
historical thtin that of William Eiifus in the later analogous Sailro- 
mastix of Dekker, a play similarly refemng to an actor's controversy, 
and where Itufus is generally understood to mean Shakspere. Ac- 
cording to an anecdote preserved by Manningham, William the Con- 
queror was a name by which Shakspere was occasionally known \ but 
in Fair Em it refers not to him, but to William Eemp, who was known 
sometimes as the Cavaliero Kemp, sometimes as Don Ouliebno, whom 
Hulip Sidney mentions as Will, my Lord of Leicester's jesting player, 
and who in 1686 led a troop of English comedians to the Danish 
Court, to win the Danish public Ravn has collected the notices of 
the English players in Denmark in the first No. of For Ida off Vivh^ 
lighed, Jan. 1870, pp. 79, seqq. In Jan., 1S79, we find thoro throo 
Englishmen, John Crsft, John Person, and John Kirkman, to whom 
Thomas Bull and M'atthias Zo^[a were afterwards joined. John Person 
'after some absence returned to Denmark April 1, 1083, and had hla 
pay reduced in 1585, while Thomas Bull "was beheaded at Krono- 
boig Aug. 19, 1586." On the 17th of June, 1586, William Kompo, 
with his boy Daniel Jones, came to the Court, with five other " min- 
strels or tumblers," Thomas Stevens, George Brian, Thomas Kinft 
Thomas Pope, and Bobert Percy ; Kemp and Jonei wont away in 
August or September ; the other five stayed a few months, and 

V. B. BOO. TRAHa, 1878, 13 
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then went to the Court of the King of Saxony, where, according 
to Kohn (* Shakspere in Grormany,' pt. 1, p. xxiii.), they were in 
October, 1586. 

William the Conqueror is William Kemp, iffho in the midst of 
his English triumphs is suddenly stung with the desire of Danish con- 
quests : he goes to Copenhagen, but with an artist's restlessness soon 
wearies of the place, and changes his Danish for a Swedish love. He 
leaves Denmark, and goes to Sweden or Dresden, where we find the 
rest of his troop ; anyhow, in the play he suddenly becomes Duke 
of Saxony instead of Duke of Britain. 

The allegory of the play would therefore seem to be as follows : 
Kemp on going to Denmark left behind certain of his fellows to 
try their fortunes in England. Two of his men, Mounteney and 
Vallingford, contend for the favour of the Manchester public (the 
mill being the theatre, and the miller's daughter the audience), which 
was then devoted to Greene. Greene is overcome by them, and at 
last Vallingford secures the hand of the lady. The local allusions 
of the play are such as could hardly be understood out of Lanca- 
shire. As when the disguised Knight, who appears to be*the miller, 
says, 

" Why should not I content me with this state 
As good Sir Edmund Trostard did the flail 1" 

"'T Edmund Traflford was a magistrate and frequently high sheriff of 
hire, and was also the custos of Manchester Castle, where 
eral of the chief reousants were kept, l^ie was a tradition in 
family that the Trafford of the day had withstood the Korman 
vasion, and had, in consequence, been obliged to disguise himself 
is a clown and thresh com, and that he was discovered with the 
flail in his hand. In the middle of the 16 th century the ^milj 
adopted as its crest a thresher with a flail, with the motto, now ThrtA. 
The play belonged to Lord Strange's company, which, if it fre- 
quented the lordships of its patron, must have specially belonged to 
Lancashire. 

I have said that the tradition which assigns the play to Shakspere 
or Greene would be abundantly satisfied with the admission that it 
was about Shakspere and Greene. Nevertheless it may be worth 
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vliOe to sajr ■ woid or two about its ascripUuit to S1iiiViip«Ri. As it 
stands, it would be an infiult to critioism to nsk a» to coiuidor it to 
he Shakspere's. But perhaps we huvo not got it as it was 
wntten. It may be ao nearer the original thao, for instance, tho 
ffamlet of 1603 is like the first version of that play which Sliak- 
i^iere wrote. And if we make abstraction of the dialogue of tha 
play, and look to its plan, we perhaps may linii parallels to Shok- 
spere'a earlier work, aa in the regular alternations of scenes from tlio 
two plots, like the Falstaffian and Royal ecenes in 1 Hmry IV. (3 
Senry IV. is quite tltfferently managed), in the abaonoe of all exan- 
gemtion ia the subjective and not objective presentation of tho clin- 
racters (who speak of themaelvea, not in tho third, but in tho fiml 
person), in tha reduplications of incident, so like those in Miir-li Adn, 
the Msrri/ WU'&i, L'^vas Labour's Lost, and 3 Uenr^ VI. 

Even in tho langu^e we often come across linos which saom to 
contain a distorted reminiscence of Shaksporo's style, Tliua Wil- 
liam's disappointment with his first sight of the Danish Ulaache, 

" HI head, worse-featured, uncomely, nothing courtly, 
Swart and ill-favour'd, a collior'a sanguine skin," 

axA bis first view of Mariana, 

"A modest countenance, no heavy sulluii look, 
!Not very fair, but richly dcck'd with fuvoiu' ; 
A sweet face, an exceeding dainty Imnd ; 
A body, were it foimed all of wax 
By all the cunning artists of the world 
It could not better bo proportioned." 

Compare with the first passage Comedy of Errors, IV. ii. 20 ; 

"El-fae'd, wors'; bodied, slmpi-lnss nvcr^'whorc. 



And with the second, where the idea ia that art excels nature, 

Venue and Adonis, 289 : 

" Look, when a painter would sarpass the life 
In limni"g ont a well proportioned steed 
His art with nature's workmanship at atril'e. 
Ah if the dead the living eliould exceed " — 

Compaie also the Enphuist precepta of the miller to Ms daughter in 
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Fair Em^ p. 5, with those of the Countess to her son in AlVs Well, 
and of Polonius to Laertes in Hamlet : 

** — In pursuit of all amorous desires 
Eegard thine honour. Let not yehement sighs 
Nor earnest vows importing fervent love^ 
Bender thee suhject to the wrath of lust ; 
For that transformed to former ^ sweet dcdight 
Will hring thy body and thy soul to shame. 
Chaste thoughts and modest conversations 
(Of proof to keep out all enchanting vows 
Vain sighs, forced tears, and pitiful aspects) 
Are they that make deformed ladies fair. 
Poor wretch ; ^ and such ' enticing men. 
That seek of all ^ but only present grace, 
Shall, in perseverance of a virgin's due,* 
Prefer the most refusers to the choice 
Of such & soul as yielded what they thought.* " 

The misreadings in the edition (which are not half so gross here as 
in a multitude of other passages of the play) show that the copy 
from which the Quarto was printed was taken down by ear, not 
transcribed by the eye^' former ' for ' form of,' * poor wretch * for 
' poor rich,' &c. 

Hence I think that the follies of the existing Fair Em are quite 
insulEcient to prove that Shakspere did not write an original Fair Em 
to which our present copy may bear the same relation as the Hamlet 
of 1603 to the authentic ^Corambis' Hamlet, And the poetic 
worthlessness of the play in its present state does not at all measure its 
value as a link in the biography of Shakspere, and the history of his 

mind. 

[* read form of] [* read rich] [• read alt] 

[* read ntch] [* read vow] f* read wugkt'} 




on THE BOND STORY IN THE MERCBANT OF VENICE, 
AND A VEIiSION OF IT IN THE CURSOR MUNDL 

BY MISS TOVLinN BHITB, 
iSead at the Sacittf't Meetiitg on April 9tk, 1875.) 
Is the course of some stn f of the Cursor Mundi, a long nligious 
poem in English, written alx I of the l3tU century, I have 

. been somewhat surprisod to I . a : j, resembling tlie story of the 
pound of fleah in the Memhonl of Veniee, interwoven with the legend 
of the Finding of the Holy Cross, As any link in the history of one 
of ShakBpore'a originals will be of interest to a Shakspere Society, I 
Ventura to say a few woi'ds upon it hero. ^ 

This may be the moro interesting as it is the oldest example of 
the tale yet founil esislinj in the English language. An extract 
containing it has beea printed (from the Fairfax MS. in the Bodleian 
Library) by Dr RkK Morris in his volume of Legends of the Holy 
Bood {Early English Test .Society, 1871), but, bo far as I can find, 
be^de his passing remark upon it, no notice has been taken of the 
occurrence of this talu in tin' l7ar«orJ/aJnij by any other writer except 
KenAle. The only instances in which the story has hitherto been known 
in English, which might hare accessible to Shakspere, are — (1) 

soma of the copies of the En version of the Oesta Romanorum 

(HarL 7333, printed by Sir F . Madden) ; (2) Anthony Munday'a 
translation of Silvayn's Orator (printed in 1596), which contains a 
legal argument between a Jew and a Christian over a bond of flesh ; 
and (3) the Ballad of Gemutue a Jew (printed in Percy's Relics 
from the Pepys Collection).' 

■ IS. Simrock tayn, writing io 1831 (On the Plots of Sh. Plays, ed. Halli- 
4nil for (he ShMcespere Society, 1850, p. 48), that "no repreBentalion of this 
story has been found in the English language," besides the ballad of Oemutus 
and Munday'a Orator. He and hia editor aeem to have overlooked the Gesta 
story, both in Douce and in Sir F, Madden'a English Geita Rumanornia, 
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Of iho two— or, as Mr Grant White makes it out, three — stories 
interwoven in the Merchant of Venice^ that of the Bond is the most 
important, as the one round which the force and action of the play 
turns. The story is very ancient, as well as widely-spread in 
different forms, — how different seems scarcely to haye been noticed 
by the numerous writers on the subject ; as I haye compared those 
which I haye been able to get at, I may, perhaps, be permitted a few 
words about them further on. 

The following is the story in the Cursor MundO A Christian 
goldsmith in the service of Queen Kline (mother of Constantine) 
owed a sum of money to a Jew ; if he could not pay it by a certain 
term he was to render the weight of the money wanting in his own 
flesh. The day came, the money was unpaid, the Jew would have 
his judgment, and came to the Court of Queen Eline, where Benciras 
and Ansiers, two messengers who had been sent by Constantine to 
beg his mother seek for the Holy Cross, were sitting as judges. The 
Jew bore a sharp knife in his hand, the Christian stood naked before 
them, but the Jew would not hear of ransom, — ^no more than a rush! 
Benciras and Ansiers promise the Jew he shall have right judgment, 
and ask how he will treat the man if he be adjudged to him. 
** How 1 " said the Jew, " the worst that I can or may by my law. I 
shall lirst put out his eyes, then have his hands that he works with, 
tongue, and nose, and so on till I have my covenant." The judges 
answer, ^* It seems you will not spare him, take his flesh, he grants 
you that, so that you save his blood ; if he lose a drop of blood the 
wrong is on you; though his flesh were bought or sold he never 
thought to sell his blood." The Jew swore at this, 

*' Then said that Jew, * by saint Drightin 
Me think the worse part is mine. 
To take the flesh if I assay 
Then the blood wiU run away ; 
Fordon ye have me with your dome 
That ye Komans brought from Home. 
Curses therefore may they have 
All that such a dome me gave ! * " 

printed for the Koxburghe Club in 1838, They are not the only writers who 
ignore it. 

* The original is printed at the end (p. 188). 
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Then said Eencirfls, " All tlie court has heard you abuse us (missay) 
in your itg, llie queen has sent ua here to do nghteousDoss aud we 
have told you truth." The queen, being sure that the Christian was 
safe, bade then a<^udge the Jew to give up to her all his goods aud 
that he should lose his abusive toi^ue. The Jew found this so keea 
a, judgment that he cried out, " I would rather tell you where your 
Lord's rood-tree lies than be thus coadenined," and Queea Eline for- 
gives him on condition of his showii^ where the cross is hid, which 
La does. 

To show the place that this chapter out of the Cursor holds in the 
history of the Bond-story, I will shortly recall the principal sources 
and versions, English and foreign, aa far as I have been able to find 
them cited. I need hardly say that an Eastern origin is usually, 
though not unanimously, assigned to the tale j Grimm, however, 
considered that it was of native German production, while M. Sim- 
rock is o! opinion that it had its rise on a point of Germano-Roman 
law, — was, in fact, an old law-anecdote. ^ Taking the versions in as 
nearly as can he judged their chronological order, we have the story 
found in, 

(1) Dolopnthos, or the King and the Seven Sages. A Latin col- 
lection of tales written by John of Haute-Seillo, 1179—1212. Put 
into French by Herbert in 1223. The story told by the fourth S^o. 

(2) CiiTiOT Mundi, written in English (nortliern dialect), at the 
eud of 13th century. 

(3) A Latin tale found by Mr Wright in Harl. 7332 {quoted by 
Halliwell in Simrock'a book, and cited by Grant ^Tiite '), date of tha 
MS. abont a.d, 1320. 

(4) The Italian novel in the collection called II Pecarone, written 
In 1378 (though not printed till 1558).* 

(5) Qesta Bomanoram, Ai^lo-Latin version, compiled about 1 390, 
and English version about 1450. Not in the original Latin version, 
according to Madden ; but found in several Latin MSS. of 15th cent 
in Germany, and in the German edition of Augabuig, 1489. Oeater- 
ley's Gesfa Bomanmiim, Berlin, 1873, pp. 57, 93, 229, &c. 

,' On the Plots ot Sliakespere's Plays, pp. 48, 63. 
' EditiOD of Shakespere's rinj-?, vol. iv. p. 132. 
' Translation In J. P. Collier'a Sliiikesiiere Library, vol. ii. p. 66. 
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(6) Meider geaang of Kaiser Karls Heehty printed at Bambeig in 
1493.^ 

(7) Le9 Diven Prqpas memoraoiea ctea nobles d illustrea 
hammea de la chredienU. Par Gilke CJorrozet, Paris, 1557, p. 67. 

(8) Tjrron's ' Recueii; &c., Anvers, 1590.« 

(9) English ballad of Gemutns the Jew, thought by some to be as 
old as Shakspera' 

(10) Anthony Munda/s translation of Silvayn's Orator^ printed 
1596. 

(1 1) I pat together six coUections or books in French mentioned 
by Douce, dates between 1625 and 1704.* 

(12) Cambridge Jests, pub. 1674. 

(13) A Persian story given in Gladwin*s * Persian Moonshee,* 
1801, story 13. 

(14) A story from an imperfect Persian MS. (known as Munro's 
MS.) given by Malone.* 

(15) An Egyptian version occurs in 'The Autobiography of 
Lutfullah,' od. Eastwick, pp. 122-8, cited by Clark and Wright, 
Introti to M, of Venice ion Clarendon Press Series. This is very much 
like the story in Munro's MS. 

I do not include among these the incident related by Cardinal 
Leti as having happened in 1585, because it professes to be historic ; 
nor the play of The Jew, said by Grosson to have been performed at 
the Bull, because — ^though it seems probable — we cannot be sure that 
it did contain the Bond-story. Oesterley gives other instances, but 
these are all that I have been able to track out. I put the Persian 
tales last, as we only have them from modem publications, and can- 
not easily judge of their date. 

We now see that the three collections of stories or legends, 
Dolopaihos, the Cursor Mundi, and the Geda Romancrum^ were pro- 
duced within two centuries — the 12th — 14th. Dolopathos, the oldest 
original, seems to have been formed by John of Haute-SeiUe xcp(m, 

* Quoted by Simrock, p. 66. 

' Douce, Illustrations of Shakespere, vol. i. p. 279. 

' Percy's Relics ; also printed in Knight's Shakespere, vol. ii. p. 238. 

* Vol. i. p. 279. 

* Shakespere's Works, vol. v. p. 168. 
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jtti a* ana &>em, w}adx mar be tnrad iMk. thMMgb 
n ilwialw dv SemJabar, lo tba orUntel noMnoa, 
P At Aoi 4^ aiiJil^. of UMi eantm;. Sat Iha Bcnd^torj don 
I Mm([ to tUi^ it M «M at the new Ulca iiitri>liiMd bj John 
aia Im wnk, the aocra for wlxich M. O. Pftrii eug^-Mta nwy bav» 
bBH pofniir traditiod.' The dftiia by Daduugi-luiffipc, tbenfeie, 
ftit Bcfbeit "Duy be considAred m haviu^; funiiaked to tha 
b^kl^ tzagediin the tettible catastrophe of Ma dratua," thiougli the 
■itatioDa ia the Geita RomaJtomm, made popuW in sn old Ballad, 
tmaat atand.* The d&te of the Curtor Mumti ia put by Dr Bich, 
Ibianaal about 1286; thepoom ia a coupilalion fromMreiKl aourcea, 
Icffii^ joanj of the chief slorica ia the Bible, uiid the apocryphal 
Gaqpda, with aome eariy l^esda : aa the writoi himself tella oa, it ia 
1 port fiom the l^in, in part from ' Southern English,' 
I part from French. The Sond-atory occuia about 
the begiiming of the last qauter of the Book (in the Giittingen ver- 
non), inbwlnced, as I have said, in the Legend of the Finding of 
the Holy Kood. I now will pass on to aay of the Oesta Bomaitorvm, 
idiieh ia eo fiequently referred to by Shaluperian editors, that, bearing 
in mind Sir F. Maddcn's warning as to the confusion commonly made 
Kbont the different reniona of that work, the Bond-atory ia only to 
bo fonnd in the compilation written in Latin, possibly about 1390 
{8ax V. Madden'a 'Anglo-Latin'), and tn tho Old English banalation 
of this, probably made in the reign of Hen. VI. (Hurl. 7333, chap* 
40) ; it ia not found in tho I^tin prints of tho original Qoata of Hetre 
Bwcheur (died 1362), nor in Wj-nkyn do Wonle's odition.' I take 
theae focta from Sir F. Madden's Comparative table of the Teraiona 
of the Gee/a (appended to tua edition of the Old Ktiglisb MS. fbi tho 
Boxbnrghe Club), and call attention to them boouusa, vlulo oa tha 

' " Cb r?cit cfilehre npparaJl jji;u!-ctre pour lu proiui;™ Mt liwin Ib Dolo- 

pathos, inaii coidids lea aatrea venionB, orientalM at ooaldMitalai, as 

dMrent pas de oelle de Jean, elle dolveat avoir une louroa Mmuune, M il est 

poadble que pour notra moiae oetta aouroe ait tIA la tndlUoD populaire." 

. — Oowuinia, Oct I87», p. 489. 

' Analyu dt Dolopathct, printed at tha end of tha Stt^ tMr Ut fabht 

HMMf Paris, 1838, pp. IIS, 127. 

* A» mantioned abovn, it is found in Latin US£L oT leth oent. <»i tlia 
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ono hand we find Malone, GervinnB, Simrocky and Collier ignorant of 
any earlier instances in English than the meagre indication of the 
story by Anthony Monday, even of the English Gesta of Hen. VI/s 
time ; on the other hand, those who find themselves so frequently 
referred to the Oeeta Romaawrum (in a vagne way) for the story may 
reply, " Of course Shakspere got it from Richard Robinson's trans- 
lation, published in 1577, which was so popular that it had gone 
through seven editions by 1602, and consequently is now so lare that 
there is not even a well-thumbed copy to be found in the British 
Museum." But it does not appear that Shakspere could have known 
this tale from Robinson's book, which was foimded on Wynkyn do 
Worde's edition ; I have not been able to see a copy, but Collier quotes 
the Casket Story from it in his Shakspere Library, and surely would 
have also given the Bond-story had he found it there. I find, too, 
that Douce makes this very remark with regard to Farmer'^ researches. 
The date of the Italian novel, 1378, places it very nSMr the Anglo 
Latin Gesta ; it is too well known for me to say more than tha% it pos- 
sesses, in common with Dolopathoa and the English C^egta, certain 
principal incidents not found in other versions of the story, while the 
date at which it was printed, 1558, puts it within Shakspere's reach. 

I now come to the comparison of the story itself as found in the 
Cursor, In looking at this, not only did I find that it varies from 
other versions, as might be expected, but that other versions vary so 
much from one another, notwithstanding the ^roneous assertion of 
Mr Grant White to the contrary,^ that it may be interesting to note 
the principal points where they agree and where they differ. 

The stories in DolopathoSy II Pecorone, the EngHsh Gegta, and 
the Ballad of Cfemutus are those which have the greatest resem- 
blance both in outline and in fulness of detail to Shakspere's play. 
But in Dolopathoa and the Gesta there is no Jew : in the first it is a 

' '< In all the other versions [besides U Peeorone], with one exception* 
widely as they differ in other respects, we have the essential elements of a 
fatal bond incurred for the sake of obtaining a woman beautiful and wealthy, 
a forfeiture of the bond, and the salvation of the successful lover, or the friend 
who incurred the penalty in his behalf, by the special pleading of the lady, 
who appears at the trial disguised as a man. The exception is the Latin story 
discovered by Mr Wright,'' (8) in the above series. Note to Merchant of 
Venice in Shakspere's Works, Vol. iv. p. 135. 
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young lord vho borrows from a rich and offended vassa], pledging a 
pound of Reih ; he is saved by his lady's pleading, and the creditor 
ytha rnfuRDil to receive back the money has now also to pay a sum to 
his lotd. la tho Geala a knight and merchant at Borne are the 
parties, all tiio fleah is pledged in a charter of blood, to be cut off 
with a swur-l, — the reat of the story ia like that in Dolopal/ios, but 
fuller. In H Pecorone and the ballad a Jew of Venice and a 
CIuisLian Mtrchant are concerned in the pound of flesh ; these stories 
tax "well kuo^vn, and I need only remark that the incident of the ring 
given by Portia is (I believe), out of Shakspere, only to be found in 
Jl Feeorone. Going back to the Cursor, we have the ancient 
antijiathy of Ihe Jew and the Christian brought in, the incidentals of 
the sharp knife and the drop of blood (somewhat insisted on by 
some), and, as in Dolopathos and the Gesta, the outvritted creditor is 
himself condemned in tho end. But there is no lady in the case, 
either to be won by a borrowing lover, or actii^ as pleader. In thia 
peculiarity tlie Cursor story agrees with Mr Wright's Latin tale 
(HarL 7332) of 1330, and the Meister gesang version of 1493, in the 
first of wliicli (the scone is laid in Dacia) one brother borrows from 
another, on a hand's breadth of his flesh, money in order to entertain 
some guBsta, and ia saved from the cruelty of his brother by his 
prince cLiimiag his blood ; in the second a merchant borrows money 
of a Jew to try his fortune. 

Another version of the story without any lady being concerned 
ia found in my instances, 7, 8, 11, and 12; Corrozet (1557) and 
Tijron {15dO}, followed by a volume called Cambridge Jests, 1674, 
all give the tile as of a Christian borrowing from a Jew at Constan- 
tinople, on cundition of paying 2 oz. fleah for usury. He afterwards 
pays tho principal, but refuaea the usury ; tho Jew is adjudged his 
right if he cuts off neither more nor less than the 2 oz., and of course 
he gives it ip. Douce moutions six other French collections in 
which this srme tale is found.^ 

Tie oulline indicated by SUvayn's Orator is very slight ; the two 

' Irheae books are, — Soger Benieapt en MIe kunieur ; JVetor det Sears- 
atiau, 1G2S, p. 27; DoH/f nvgie Gaude/uy Jeeen, 1713, p. 23; Onaievr/a- 
mHmub, LfOii, leeO. p. 109; CAanemmu]/,Ttaia,lU&,f.4S;Apiiphthegmsi, 
om la reereatien de la. jeuueue, p. 166. 
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arguments aie between a Jew and a Cbristian in Turkey, and the bond 
is for a pound of flesh. The judgment given is the same as that in 
the Eastern tales to be next spoken ol 

The Eastern tale, found in Gladwin's Pernan Moorish^ and in the 
British Magazine for 1800, is very imperfect, and has but a bald 
relation to Shakspere'a. ' A person ' wagers with ' another,' that if he 
did not win he might cut off a seer of his flesh ; they go to court about 
it, and the judge says the plaintiff may cut the flesh, but if he exceeds 
or falls short, he will be punished. So the plaintiff drops the matter. 

A like judgment is given in the tale from Munro's MS., where 
a Mussulman in Syria gives a Jew a bond for a pound of flesh, which 
is forfeited by mistake. So also in the Egyptian tale. 

The result of this imperfect analysis of eleven versions (for my 
numbers 7, 8, 11, and 12 all turn out to be the same) is that, out of 
the eleven, only seven have a Jew as one of the contracting parties ; 
two of the four in which there is no Jew being the important versions 
of Dolopathos and the Gesta Romanorunu Of the eleven, only four 
have a lady brought in, either as the motive power of the tale, or (in 
addition) as the saviour of the debtor. These four are Dolopathos, 
Gesta Bom., II Pecorone, and the Ballad of GemtUtis, The con- 
clusions may not seem very important, yet, if true, they are worth 
attending to in the presence of such generalizations as that of Mr G. 
White, and of the eloquent Commentary by Fran9ois Victor Hugo, 
whose fervour on behalf of the poor Jew seems to have carried him 
beyond facts. ^ 



EXTRACT FROM CURSOR MUNDIy MS. GOTTmGEN, 

leaf 142, back, coL 2. 



]}an sent \q king costantine 
Sandir-men ^ till his moder eline. 
For to seke, widvten hone,* 
be crois fat ie^u was on-done. 
To find fat hali tre sumquar, 
And do a kirc be raised far : 



Sir benciras and ansieris 
fir tua men war messageris, 
f ai war sent to be queue fra rome, 
Bot herkins nu hu fai gaf dome, 
f is leuedi * had fat time hir wid 
A cristen man was gode goldsmith. 



' Commentary on the Merchant of Venice, by Fran9oi8 Yiotor Hugo, 
translated by E. L. Samuel. London, 1863, pp. 11, 12. 



messengers 



' delay 



lady 



T. MISS SMITH. THK BOSDSTORT IS ItBBCBAUT OF VESKB. 



Qnatkin thin;; ala scho wald muth. 
Make tiU hir ful wele he cutht; 
Eot pouer he was, and hard iffi dett 
Till a iuu, aiii tenne had aett, 
A aume of mone for to amunt, 
Jiat aakicl hir; ful hard acunt.' 
It was wele scne (lat alt * was hard, 
For he hi;jt asked wid sli forward 
If he liie mope moght noght gete, 
fat he Biild ^dld • hi)« for his dett 
bat ilke woght fat far war leas, 
He fiuld 3DUd of his aun flesa, 
fe dai ea gan, fat dett vaquitt, 
f e bodi moat bileue * nu for itt : 
fe cristen dred ful aare for pine," 
Bot fe iuu wiild neuer fine.^ 
Bath to fe quene curt fai come, 
f e iuu thinl ^ bad giue him dome, 
Scharp kuif ii hand he bar, 
fe cristen man stod nakid far. 
fai all wald laf f^ain hiire boght, 
Bot grant of mu ne gat fai noght 
Of ransun, na mare fan a riah," 
wald he of here bot of his fless. 
[f]an said he-noiras and ansiers, 
"fu sal haue, brofer, all fat be fere, 
fe quene haa bidden vb to deme '" 
To fe all ftit to right ea queme." 
Sai mc hu f u wile him d^ht,^' 
If fat he be dempt '' to f e wid 

right." 
" Hu J " said fe iuu, " bot bi mi 

lay,'* 
f e weriat '^ fat euer i can or may. 
His eien firist** putt vto i sail, 
And hjji hsad fat he wirkoa wid-all. 
Tang and nose, and sifen fe 

lau^e],!^ 
Till fat 1 mi couenand haue." 
fe mesBageris him. gaue anauere, 
"fan semis uaght fu wil him 

q>are, 

* Id Fairfax M8., Bodleian, 
'bespeak 'reckoning 'oath *paf 'ramain 'pain 'tt«7, givenp *daT« 
*nuh "tojndge "agreeable, pleasing "treat "a^jodged "law "aront 
"first " rea^ remainder "lone "although '*Qod "nDdoae ** 
"aboM "truth "For wfa(0r free)wu ebe theafnnn a 

"free "goods 'forthwith " ' 



Take fan fe fleas, fat grantes he. 
Sua fat fe blod may saued be ; 
A drope of blod if fat he tine,'* 
we giue vr dome, fe wrang ea fine. 
Quat^um '^ his fless was said or 

boght, 
His blod to Bell he neu^ thoght, 
;eild fe f e fless he eswele vnknaun, 
Sauuehiinbeblod, fates his aun." 
[fi]an said fat iuu, " bi sant 

drightin *" 
Me thine f e were part ea min ; 
[* To take the flesshe if I assay 
fen be blode wil ryn a-way,] 
Fordon*' je haue me wid ^ur dome, 
fat je ramanis broght fra rome. 
Maugre '* farfor mot fai haue, 
All fat suilk a dome mo gaue 1" 
Bensiras fan eaid " parfay ! 
AJ] has f IB curt f e herd misaay,** 
Me and mi lauem sir ansiro 
. in f in ir& 
And we wil! misaay fe na wight, 
Bot ellie of fe we will haf right 
f e queue has sent vs hidet^to 
f is curt, rightwisnes for to do. 
And sothfastues^ haue we fe said, 
far-for has fu nu vs misaaid." 
quene bad widuten lett 
iugement fai suld fam sett. 
For ** sekir was echo fan of site,* 
fat fe cristen man was quite.*^ 
)e iuu was dempt sua fat be qaaaa 
Suld haue his catel** all bidene,* 
In hit merci his tung to take, 
fat in hir curt all misaau ** mako. 
f e iuu him thoght selcuthli t«ne ^ 
At fis dome fat was sua kene, 
And said on hij, all might here, 
" Me war leuer jn for to lere 
" lys ^ur lanerd rode-tre, 
' sua Boue to be." 



P08T80BIPT TO THE EICBARD III. DISCUSSION, p. 124. 

Mb Spedding was not present at the Discussion of his Paper 
on the corrected edition of Riefuird III. But having since read the 
printed remarks both of hit Matthew and Mr Pickersgill, he informs 
me (F. J. F.) that> after careful consideration of every point urged by 
those gentlemen in behalf of their several views^ he is still of opinion 
that the relation between the two texts of this play may be best 
explained by supposing — 

1. That Shakspere wrote Richard III. for the theatre when he 
was a young man, a practised rhymester, but new in dramatic blank 
veise. 

2. That he wrote it not to be printed and read, but to be acted 
and heard, for the pleasure of an audience which was not nice in 
literary criticism, but moved by broad dramatic effects. 

3. That it was printed without preparation for the press or 
superintendence by himself. 

4. That being thus put forward as a book for literary judges to 
read, he wished to clear it of defects which would be felt by thorn, 
though not by an audience. 

5. That he began accordingly to prepare a corrected and amended 
copy. 

6. That being at the time much occupied with new productions 
at the theatre, he had not leisure to complete his corrected copy of 
Richard III, ; and for that» or some other reason, laid it by in an 
unfinished state. 

7. That for the purpose of this revision he had used one of the 
printed copies (probably the drd Quarto) to make corrections in ; 
and that iids copy, with such corrections as he had made, — '' correc- 
tions and additions, interlinear, marginal, and on inserted leaves," — 
came into the hands of Heminge and Condell, and was used for the 
Folio of 1623 as '^ the true and original copy." 

8. And therefore " that the text of the Folio (errors being cor- 
rected or allowed for) represents the result of Shakspere's own latest 
revision, and approaches nearest to the form in which he wished it to 
stand." 
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PubUciUiona Sugyesled. 

ParuUel TexU oi' the Imperfect sketches of b. llaiiilct and its 
Quarto 2 (with the Folio and a revised Text), c. ^lerry \Vi\ca 
of Windsor, and Folio 1; iL The Contention, and Jlenry VI, 
Part 2, in F 1 ; The True Tragedy, and Henry VI, Part 3, in 

.PL 

Parallel Texts of the following Quarto Plays and their versions 
in the First Folio, with collations : llichard IJI, Q 1 ; 2 Henry 
IV, Q 1 ; Troilus and Cressida, Q 1 ; Lear, Q 1. Of Othello, 
four Texts : Q 1, Q 2, F 1, and a revised Text. 

Parallel Texts of the two earliest Quartos of Midsumnier 
Night's Dream, and The Merchant of Venice. 

The First Quartos of Much Ado about Nothing; Loues 
Labour's Lost; Kichard II; 1 Henry IV; — from which 
the copies in the Folio were printed ; — and Edward III. 

Beprints in Quarto of the remaining Folio Plays, with collations. 

Series V. The Contemporary Drama (ed. Eichard Simpson, Esq.). 

a. The Works of Robert Greene, Thomas Nash (with a selec- 
tion from Gabriel Harvev's), Thomas Lodge, and Henry 
Chettle. 

h. The Arraignment of Paris (Peele's) ; Arden of Feversham; 
G eorge-a- Greene ; Locrine; King Edward III (of which 
Act ii. is bv a different hand, and that, almost certainlv 
Shaksperc's) ; IMuccdoriis ; Sir John Oldcastlc ; Tlionias 
Lord Cromwell; The !Merry Devil of Edmonton; The 
London Prodigal ; The Puritan ; A Yorkshire Tragedy ; 
Faire Em; The Jiirth of ]Merlin ; The Siege of Antwerp; 
The Life and Death of Thomas Stucley; A Warning to 
Fair Women. 

c. The Martinist and Anti-l\fartinisi Plays of 1589-91 ; and 
the Plays relating to the quarrel between Dekker and 
Jonson in IGOO. 

d. Lists of all the Companies of Actors in Siiakspere's time, 
their Directors, Players, Plays, and Poets, &c. &e. 

c, Dr Wm. Gager's MeJeager, a tragedy, printed October 

1592. 
/. liobert Chester's Love's Martijr. 
lUchard II y and the other Plays in Egerton MS. 1994 

(suggested by Mr J. 0. Halliwell). 
The Ileturne from Fernassus, 1606, to be edited by the Ecv. 
A. B. Grosart. 
Series VI. Edward Hake's Touchsionej 1574; William Stafford's 
Compendious or Iriefe Examination of certeyne ordinary Com- 
plaints of divers of our Countreijmen, in these our Days, 1581 ; 
and Thomas Powell's Tom of all Trades, 1631 ; edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
Series VII. Mysteries, ^'c. Ancient Mysteries, with a Morality, 
from the Digby MS. 133, re-edited from the unique MS. by 
the Eev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. ; The Towneley Mysteries, re- 
edited from the unique MS. by the Eev. Eichard Morris, LL!D. 
Series VIII. Miscellaneous, Autptypes of the parts of the Hay 
otSir Thomas More that may possibly be in young Shaesi 
handwriting, from the Harleian MS. 7368. Tbi b Bj 
'Trtigedies of the last Age considered and e: d', j 

1692 ; and his ' A short View of Tragedy of the a 



